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THE THEMES OF.NABIN SEN'S POETRY 


Dn. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 

The first noticeable feature about the works of Nabin Sen is 
their origin in places away from Calcutta.: He had to move from. 
district headquarters; to district headquarters or even to stations of 
lower administrative importance. In 'any case these were places 
untouched by modern industries of any sort. Railway "ees and 
steamers were virtually the only embodiments of- steam-directed 
technocracy. Indeed, from 1868 to 1904,—the period of @tvernment 
service and literary creativity,—even Calcutta, the most modern or 
up-to-date of Indian cities was rather modest „in industrialism and 
capitalistic activities, so far at any rate, as Bengali or other Indian 
business enterprise was concerned. For all practical purposes, then, 
Nabin Sen's works are the literary creations of an essentially rural 
and agricultural milieu. And yet his reactions—not quite favourable as 


, they were—to the traces of the new economy,—technooracy and 


industrialism ,—are somewhat in evidence. 


In the second place, it is the period of Government service and 


administrative experience that was almost synchronous with Nabin 


Sen's.literary career. The eniourage of the author was furnished 
xhostly by tha colleagues in service as well as the personnel in clerical 


^ “staf. I ^ 


` These were the representatives of culture as created by the 


per University Goad constituted the intellectual bourgeoisie, upper as well 


À 
£* 


as lower. The rural folk, the domestic servants, the artisays, the, 
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— 


a 
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"bou people aid 80 forth inda she general ey to be vaguely 
described as Bengal or India. 


Among them there were no industrial workers, used to new tools 


and implements or new techniques of produétion. Cultivators or 
craftsmen were mostly illiterate but not necessarily uncultivated or 


C'ümeduestqd. The masses of Bengali population in the sub-divisional 


centres or headquarters of the districts, Hindu and Muslim, knew 
their folk-tales and derived inspiration for their lives and careers 
from the legends and stories floating in the atmosphere. 


In any case, itis obvious that the readers for whom he wrote 
were not to be found among the masses or the folk. He wrote, we 
should be precise, virtually and exclusively for the intellectual middle- 
lass more or less associated with the Government offices in a direct 
or indirect way. His poetry was written 2or the select few. 

. The contents of the. first published work, Avakasha-Ranjini 
(Leisure-Entertainer), Vol I, (1871), are as follows:—A  Fatherless 
Youth; A Woman Deserted by Her Husband; To a Certain Widow; 
The Good Luek of Chittagong; A Sojourner in Disappointment; 


- A` Gift of Friendship; The Immersion of the Image; Who Can Say? 
- Disappointed Love; Evening Thought; A Bengali Youth at Death- 


Bed; The Moon Messenger; To the Second Son of the Empress; 
The Daf of Edtnburgh; The Heart's Enthusiasm; The Salutation 
of the Aged; What to Write? 


"The toond vólume of the same book (1877) has the’ following 
contents :—Invocation; One Day; The Life of the Jumiyas; The 
Philosophy’ of the Aryas; The Rose of Fancy; The Late Michagl 
Madhusudan Datta; The Swallowing of Poison by Bengalis; Dejection 
Létus; The Friend of Women; Eterna! Grief; The Covenanted 
Friend; Reply; My Music; Unreal Dream; The Mad Woman; The 
Eternal Bed; Picture; Raja Kalinarayan Roy Bahadur; Sita in Asoka 


Forest; The Woman Mad in Love; Who are You? Offering of Love; ' 


This Time!; Love's Effusion; Why have I seen?; The Genius of the , 


World-Charming Lady; The Steady Blitz; Shall I see Once more?; 


Why do I Love?; Dream-Frenzy; What tc do?; Contemplating. on. 


the Corpse; Welcoming the Arrival; The Extraordinary iod WA 
do I Love?; Farewell. P 


The edition of 1888 have a few more contents, viz., r 


India’s Enthusiasm; Friendship and Separation; Rejection; The 


Kirtinasha; The Meghna; One Year; Picture; The do & Poet; . 


e New life; The Song of Nature. 


ee 
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The title, Avakasha-Ranjini (Lieisure-Entertainer), is reminiscent, 
as critics have observed of Byron's Hours of Idleness. Very many 
of these disconnected lyrics are just strings of emotions and im- 
, passioned thoughts, without unity. They offer glimpses into the 
soul of the author and its reactions to nature, society, friends, parents, 
relatives, civilisation, primitive tribes, fatherland, slavery, poverty ,- f 
misery. As in Lamartine’s Meditations Poétiques (1822)-#-(Poetical 2 
Meditations) or Harmonies Poétiques (1830)—(Poetical Harmonies), 
Musset’s Poésies nouvelles (1835-37)—(New Poetry) and Hugo's 
Contemplations (1853-55)—(contemplations), so also in Nabin Sen, 
we encounter the author in his persona] loves and hatreds, enthusiasms 
and depressions. It is interesting that Byron was the common 
inspirer of the French romanticists as well as of Nabin Sen. ‘The 
lyrics of these English, French and Bengali books may bę studied 
together as expressions of the human soul. The love-lyrics of Bihari 
Chakravarti (1836-94), Nabin 'Sen's senior contemporary, as we find 
in Bandhu-Biyoga (1858) —(Death of Friend), Bunga-Sunduri (1869)— 
(Beauty of Bengal), Prem Pravahini (1870) )—(Rivér of Love) and 
Saradamangala (1874-79)—(Happiness for Ever) are Shelleyan and 
Byronic in inspiration and influence. d 

The subject-matter of Sen's first great work, the dramatic ballad. 
Palashir Juddha (1875)—(The Battle “of Pla ssey), is the war by which 
the Bengali people lost their independence and beeame polSSsally a 
subject race. A theme like this had not been attempted by any 
previous Bengali author. And it is a powerful index to tÉ" freedom- 
conscious mentality of the author. And yet itis a fact that he had 
already put in seven years of service in the British administration. It is 
4f. the milieu of subjection that this poetry of freedom was composed. 

In 1875, Bankim Chatterjee made some comments on Palasgir 
Juddha (The Battle of Plassey) in the monthly journal entitled, 
Bangadarshan (The Philosophy of Bengal). He says:—‘‘In descrip. 
tions and lyrics, Nabin Sen is a past-master. There is a special 
similarity between his style and Byron’s in these respects. Neither 
''one ner the other has demonstrated strength in the portrayal of 
attitudes and relations, but both are capable of analysing the character. 
istics ‘of individuals. In neither do we come across the real soul of a 
drama, viz., the actions and reactions between hearts. But on the 
other. hand, both of them are very powerful in other directions, 
In English, Byron’s poetry is fierce, spirited, flaming, firelike. In 
Bengali, Nabin Sen’s poetry is similarly fierce, spirited, flaming, 


`` firelike. Whe feelings of these two poets enclosed within their hearts 
° ° 





` 
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aye like the flames`of fire enclosed within voleanoes—when they flow— 
their force is unbearable... When the stream of patrigtism surges 


„in Nabin Sen, he too does not know how to speak with reserve and 


restraint. it i$ like a flow from a hill. If lowd and wild lamenta- 
tions, sincere heart-renderings and piteous words, fearless and fiery 
. teuthfulness and the wrath desired by Sage Durbasha be the marks 
of patriotis, then that is the patriotism of Nabin Sen...... : Like 
Byron, Nabin Sen is exceedingly powerful in descriptions. Like 
Byron. he too possesses the ability to call up excellent pictures, in & 
word or two.** Whatever it may be, whether we offer Nabin Sen a 
higher place among Bengali poets or not, itis right to introduce him 
as the Byron of Bengal, And this appreciation is not a very small 
praise." 

In mationalistie poetry Rangalal's Padmini (1858) is the pioneer 
of Bengali literature. He started the tradition of arousing patriotism 
by describing the exploits of heroes, in the milieu of Muslim inva- 
sions, in the manner of Scott. The atmosphere was Rajput and 
medieval. But a new turn was given lo patriotic poetry by Nabin 
Sen. It was he who conceived a new theme, for the first time, in 


" which Hindus and Muslims could feel a common interest. The subject 


was the battle which rendered, them both subjects of a non-Indian 
power. It was thus a ‘Bengali’ theme and a modern theme, with 
which Mifin enriclfed the nationalist literature of Bengal. 

Very interesting is the choice of Nabin Sen for a personage like 
Cleopatra aem asthe theme of one of his pcems. If he was artistic 
enough later on to consider the Gospel of Matthew as a fit subject 
for his inspiration, he was equally alive to the creations of Shakes- 
peare for new ideas. His contemporaries too like Hem Banerji and 
Girish Ghosh were also taking inspiration from Shakespeare for their 
works. Cleopatra was in Nabin Sen’s eyes, the typical woman in 
love. And it is love rather than womanhood that forms the theme of 
this lengthy poem. I 

Kusumika, the herione of Rangamati (1880)—(Coloured-Rarth) 
is another Cleopatra, if seen from the standpoint of love, as a' soul. 
consuming ard life-encompassing passion. Kusumika, however, is 
an imaginary. character, whereas Cleopatra is a historic personality. 
The experiences and activities of the two women are as poles asunder 
But both are martyrs. (o love as the ‘be-all and the end-all’-of . 
existence. . 

South-East Board or rather Chittagong hills, forests, rivers and 


sea-Wwaves may be said to constitute the dominant feature in Ns naturé ^ 
$ U^ 
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poetry of Rangamat: (1880). It is quite a lengthy narrative of an 
imaginary youth of modern Bengal. Its hero, Birendra, represents 
the Sturm und Drang (Storm and Stress) of the nineteenth century 
Bengali intelligentsia, both in love and war, although placed in the 
Moghul-Maratha milieu of the seventeenth century.’ Just like in 
Palashir Juddha, in Rangamati too, Nabin Sen is a moderhist and _ 
has exhibited his creativity by shaping characters takén from con- : 
temporary life. This modernism is also manifest, as we shall notice, 
in the Krishna-trilogy, which although dealing with the Mahaharata 
stories is nothing but a saga of modern Indian problems and possi- 
bilities. The creation of Birendra as a hero from the Bangali middle- 
class is Byronic in conception. Like Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, 
Nabin Sen’s Birendra represents some of the hopes and aspirations 
of Young Bengal in his struggles and sorrows. ° Š 

Hangamati belongs to the same class as Bankim's novel Ananda- 
Math (1882)— (Hermitage of Bliss) which has succeeded in furnishing” 
Bengali youths with ideas for social energism and scopes for ambitious 
careers. It is worth while to note that Rangamati was dedicated to 
Bankim Chatterji. ` In July, 1880, Bankim wrote to Nabin and told 
him that he had been working on a new novel which “follows exagtly 
on the lines of your Rangamati’’. This was his Ananda-Math. 
Nabin Sen’s Birendra and Bankim’s Santans (Sons of the Motherland) 
are the literary prototypes of the young herées and mmMyrs of the 
Bengali Revolution of 1905. 

The great French novelist of early romanticism S hatefubriand - 
(1768-1848) comes to our mind when we watch the lengthy descrip- 
tions of the sights and sounds of wild nature in Rangamati. The 
exploits of Birendra take place in diverse situations, alike on the sea, 
in forests, hills, away from Bengal and the Bengalis. They occur among 
the Marathas of Southwest India and among the Jumiya hill-tribes 
of the Burma border. ‘They appear very romantic to Bengali readers, 
just as those of Chateanbriand’s Rene (1801), in the midst of American- 
Indian landscapes and races, for the French public. Rangamati is 
indeed a romantic novel in verse. 

Equally, if not more famous than Palashir Juddha is the trilogy, 
Raivataka (1886), Kurukshetra (1889) and Prabhas (1898). These 
three works deal with the life and achievements of Krishna. Osten- 
sibly a theme of the Mahabharata and ‘therefore mythological or 
religious in character, it is no more religious in the hands of. Nabin 
Sen than are the exploits of Homeric and ancient Greek mythological, 
legendfin the hands of, say, Corneille or Racine. The treatment is 

° 
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thorgughly secular; humanistic. and artistic. We may recall also the 


themes of some of Vigny’s poems taken from the Bible, as they are, 

but not treated as commentaries or preachings for the Christian 

religion. To Vigny these are but themes of art calculated to point to 

his own world-view or ‘criticism of life’. Nabin’ Sen's* Krishna- 

trilogy is‘likewise his encyclopaedia of social philosophy, in which the 
“politics’ of Paleshir Juddha too has its proper place. 


It should be observed that during the fourth quarter of the nine- 


teenth century the Krishna-legend, mytb, history or philosophy was 
one of the moste-popular and almost national themes of research and 
mass education. Bankim Chatterji (1838-93) also had his Krishna 
CAaritra (Life of Krishna, 1886), published in the same year as 
Ratvataka. 


- Nabin Sen was deriving his themes from past legends or myths in 


grder to endow them with new values, The classics were being re- 
interpreted and modernised as much by himself as by Hem Banerji 
e (1838-1903) and Girish Ghosh (1844-1012). The past was thus being 
re-born. It was a veritable renaissance at which these three poete 
were working each in his own line. It is worth while to note that 
Sen'g trilogy was described as the. Mahabharata of the nineteenth 
century by Bankim. ° ° 

As rorggnticist, Nabin Sen differs from Madhu and Hem in 
substantialitems. According to Prof. Biswapati Chaudhuri, it is the 
fortunes, of amgient or mythical heroic personalities in which Madhu 


- with his "Meghanad- Vadh (The Destruction of Meghnad) and Hem 


with his Vritrasura-Vadh (The Destruction of the Demon Vritra) 
are interested. But Nabiu's interest is to give shape to the current 
problems and questions of his own time. He has, therefore, sought 
a ` . . . Ç 
an ancient personality, for the hero of his trilogy, who enjoys cele- 
brity not so much for prowess and military exploits but for 


¿chiéyements of a complicated and life-embracing character. Such a’ 


hero of the classic tradition is Krishna. One may not be shocked to 
hear that in the international context of Nabin Sen’s times, his 
Krishna was a German Bismarck or an Italian Cavour. 


All the three of them have tried to revive classical 
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b... 


personalities. They all worked in the domain of a renaissance of e 


past tradition. It is, however, the military heroes that have Been Te-. 


born in the works of Madhu and Hem, whereas in Nabin, the re-born 
hero is an all-round personality, a remaker of men and institutions and 


a transformer of social relations. ` 
° ° : 
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Khrishto (1890) is a poem of some 1800 lines in 15 chapters. "The 
verses aré lucid, dignified and precise. The sententious sayings have. 
been brought out in & thoroughly expressive manner. The enttre 
story from birth to crucifixion has been narrated without exaggeration 
or without criticism, on the basis of Matthew. DE 


This is perbaps the only poetic treatment in Bengalf of the life of" 
Jesus Christ on the part of a great Bengali poet. The author's appre- 
ciations are genuine and sincere. No Bengali can read this poem with- 
out being moved by the devotional atmosphere. Is the pfose preface 
Nabin describes Krishna, Buddha, Khrishto, Mohammed and Chaitanya 
as “worthy of adoration, as avataras (Gods in human form) to the 
adherents of Arya faith,” He wanted to write separate postical 
narrations about all of them. ° 


Nabin Sen's eclecticism in regard to the fundamentals of religiose 
and spirituality has to be seen in the context of Hamkrishna Parama- 
hamsa's (1836-86) teachings which were the dominant socio-cultural ® 
forces among the Bengali intelligentsia during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The sarvadharma-samanvaya (harmonization.or 
synthesis of all religions) became'the creed and life-blood of Vizeka- 
nanda (1863-1902) and other co-disciplés of Ramkrishna. It is worth 
while to note that Keshab Sen (1838-84), whose Ryghmoism is 
protestant in regard to traditional Hinduism or some of the practices 
and sentiments of the Ramkrishna-Vivekananda mgvement, esta- 


` bliehed the New Dispensation in 1881, in order to propagate the unity ^ 


of all scriptures and the harmony of prophets and saints. ,In 
1893, Vivekananda's lecture-tour in the U.S.A., served to awaken Eur- 
America to the same message as embodied in Nabin Sen's poetry. 


Direct translations of the Sanskrit classics were also under- 
taken by Nabin Sen. On the one hand, he rendered into Bengalj 
verse the philosophy of the Gita (1889) with which the career of 
Krishna is bound up in one of its phases, being of considerable 
usé to him for his trilogy. On the other hand, he Bengalicized 
the Chandi (1894) consecrated to the Mother Goddess. This is 
a work which, denominationally speaking, belongs to the sections 
of the people with whom Krishna, Gita and Vaishnava lore 
"are not likely to be popular. But Nabin Sen was eclectic or 
liberal enough to bestow his attention as mych on Krishna, the 
Leader, as on Kali, the Mother. Indeed, he considers the essen- 
tial teachings of the Gita and the Chandi to be identical. In 
this liberalism, again, we find something of Vigny's appresiation 
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of ‘the Christian in Le Mont dés Oliviers (The Mount of Olives) as of 
the Jewish in Motse (Moses). 
` The cniversalism of Nabin Sen's literary tastes is in evidence 
likewise in the choice of Buddha's career as the theme for his 
Amitabha (1895). His posthumous work, Amitabha (1909) exhibits 
"the same liberalism because here he takes up the personality of 
` Chaitanya, the sixteenth century Vaishnava reformer-saint of Bengal. 
Nay, his choice of Jesus Christ as the subject-matter of one of 
his’ larger- poems, embodies, as we have indicated, his catholicity 
and world-ercompassing liberalism in the most expressive manner. 
This eclectic approach to religious heroes, avatars, saviours, or 
Messiahs was an index to the International milieu of the Bengali 
intelligentsia. 

1n the paper contributed to the Nabin Sen centenary publications, 


"edited, by Prof. Jatin Chaudhuri (1947) Nanda Lal Sengupta draws 





attention to the fact that Nabin Sen is the pioneer of the messages of 
universal brotherho$d and world-wide humanism in Bengali thought. 
These ideologies have been current, as we are aware, in the works of 
Tagore in recent years. But ‘the beginnings: of this inter-racial 
amify and human universality are to be found in: Nabin's Prabhas 
(1896). f : 

It is wey interesting that Nabin Sen is interested in persons or 
individuals. Krishna, Buddha, Chaitanya, Jesus-—these are his themes, 
His artistic inMginatien: is inspired by creative personalities, heroic 


men, persons such as were known' to be re-makers of human beings 


and re-creators ‘or transformers of societies. Evidently, he was 
furnishing his readers with Carlylean heroes and Comte’s ‘great men’ 
or seryants of mankind. We wanted for his country a real leader of 
men. Every Bengali reader visualizes the unification of Germany 


and, Italy (1870) under the dynamic personalities of Bismarck and 


Cavour while reading the Krishna-trilogy of Nabin Sen (1886-93) or his 
works on other heroes. 

Finally, as a maker of modern Bengali thought and life, Nabin Sen 
is to be signalised because of his being a man of the Hast and 
especially of South-East Bengal. itis a most significant fact, that 
virtually all the great poets, dramatists and novelists, nay,-essay- 
ists of Bengali literature since 1757 have been persons ‘born’ in 
South-East and South-Central Bengal. And it so happens that 


most of his works were composed in the physical and social 


surroundings of the East: Bengal regions. Like AlphonseWOaudet, 


the ‘story- ‘writer of the Midi (Southern France) or Thomas Hardy, 


e, 
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the ‘regionalist’ of Wessex, Nabin Sen -is worth ‘singling out asea 
'Bengal poet. Only his works are noi expressions of regional- 
ism in the same manner as Daudet’s and .Hasdy's. In his charac- 
ters and situations we are not presented exclusively with Bangal types, 
i e., heroes and heroines and physical features of East Bengal. 


Be it observed that in Nabin Sen’s times, as even to-day, 
'Bangal'is a derogatory term indicating rural inferiority” or village- 
backwardness in dialect, pronunciation, mores, etiquette and what not. 
Nabin found, as a student at Calcutta, that the people of South-West 
and South-Central Bengal, especially of Calcutta, used°to look down 
upon the Bengalies of Dacca, Mymensingh and of course Chittagong, 
as persons lower in human and cultural level. His Amar Jiban (My 
Life) describes, in very many contexts, the diverse forms of disparage- 
ment experiences by the ''Bangals.'" East Bengal, both North and 
South, the land of Bangals, Hjndu as well as Muslim, belongs to-day 
to Eastern Pakistan by the award of the 15th August, 1947. . 

This gives us, in short, an idea of the various themes utilised by 
Nabin Sen in his poetic creations. 


” 
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. THOMAS PAINE—A REVALUATION 


ASHOKE KUMAR MUSTAFI 
Mohsin College, Hooghly 


° It might not be known to many that Thomas Paine (1787- 
1803) was a remarkable English thinker of the 18th century. He 
happened, to imbibe in the fullest measure the rational liberalism and 
humanism of his times. He proved himself a typical product of the 
18th century in his sincere attempt to rediscover the moral 
harmony of the universe which had been. distorted by centuries 
of «lerical misinterpretation and bad government. In his unshaken 

- belief in the regularity of nature and the will to freedom, Paine was 
e very much close to the cultivated ntinds of the Enlightenment. 

Spirifually he was in the eminent company of Voltairs Dederot, 

* Rousseau and Loeke and he figured as an unusual combination of a 

philosopher and a man of action. He wrote ‘volumes with a rare 
freshness and candour. He was wedded all his life in words and in 
deads to the cause of the ‘universality and inalienability of human 
rights’, associating himself wholeheartedly with three major revolutions 
in the wog. He made every country his home and became the heir 
to a tremendous amount of ill-will for his outspokenness and straight 
forwardness. ¿He himself said, “If to promote universal peace, 
civilisation and commerce—and to break the chains of political supers- 
tition...if these things be libellous, let me live the life of a libeller”. 

(Page 10, Introduction to the Rights of Man by George Jacobs 

Holyake.) Elsewhere Paine expressed a similar sentiment, '"The right 

will “always become the popular if it has the courage to show itself and 

the shortest way is always the straight line.” (Page 400, Vol. 3, 

Writings, Conway.) He was uncompromising in his loyalty to 

principles and this became most evident when he flatly refused ten 

thousand pounds offered by the British Government for the suppression 
of Rights of Man. In fact, he gave America the copyrights of his 
eighteen pamphlets and hardly drew any reward from his important 
publications—possibly because he was chiefly concerned with the, 
dissemination of progressive views in the world. Paine Had a lower 

middle class origin with a troubled family background and he tried a 

host of occupations through which he actually came into contact with & * 

' great cross-section of humanity. Paine was a quaker and a Wiest and 
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was largely self-educated. He could, therefore; start with an open 


mind in the discussion of human problems. 


Radical individualist, republican, internationalist,, advocating a 
league of states, Paine had the unusul cottage of living his ideal. He 
first came to celebrity on account of his significant part in the 
American Revolution in thé capacity of a soldier, publicist and 
populariser. His American  writings,—The Crieis and Common 
Sense (1776) had an enormous influence in forming public opinion in 
America on the side of independence of an emerging democratic states 
In 1792, Washington, Robert Moris and Livingston atranged for him 
a salary of eight hundred dollars a year in recognition of his services 
to the cause of liberty in America. 


Paine was really less of an agitator and more of an acute political 
thinker on the democratic side. In his emphasis on the spread of 
commerce and strengthening of the central government, Paine evinced, 
like the hard-headed conservatives of his times, a great practicality of 
outlook. He had a profound faith in the virtues áf a representative 
government, based on fullest democratic equality as a means of solving 
the basic problems of social relations. At the same time he believed. : 
that the coercive government was a necessary evil and should be held 
in check only when it interfered with our'naturalrighis. He looked 
forward to a gradual disappearance of governmental. coerciofl-as men 
grew in capacity for voluntary rational conduct. As the title of his 
most famous book suggests, he was a firm believer ig the rights ofsman 
and regarded their claims as prior to legal enactments. His Rights 
of Man (1791) vindicated the Revolution and formulated his own 


aeonception of democracy in its political and economic aspects. He 


went on, from his forthright assertion of man's political rights, to claim 
for him economic rights as well. Tn part II of the Rights of Man 
(1792), Paine presented the outline of an economic and social policy 
which he considered to be requisite and just for a democratically ordered 
society. He insisted on the principle of original equality to which in 


` the economic field, he gave the name of Agrarian Justice. In his 
.  Agrarian Justice (1797), he emphasised the natural community of 


rights in his land with suitable methods of protecting the propertied 


. Classes from depredation. Here Paine generally spoke for the social 
rights of all." 


It is a pity that Paine was slandered for having used the same 
freedom of thought, speech and conscience which he had advocated for 


` others, wh@n in 1794 he published ‘The Age of Reason’, subtitled 


‘An Investigation of True and of Fabulous Theology’. The pafnphlet ® 
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was anti-cbristian but not certainly anti-religious. It attacked institu- 
. « tionalised religion and urged for a personal and a natural bne. More- 
* over, it was wrjtten for the masses, not for an intellectual elite, and 
besides, his object was to stem the tide cf irreligion in Fwance. In it 
he figured as a great free thinker who stood solidly for the liberty of 
the ‘conscience. A diest and a quaker, Paine sought, in all his religious 
writings, to strike a balance between rationalism and traditionalism. 
In a way, he represented the religious views that were prevalent 
anfong the better educated men of the 18th century, men familiar 
with the natural science and political theory of their age. ` He enabled 
Englishmen to breathe, through the corresponding society and his 
famous appeal as an Exciseman, the spirit of the French Revolution. 
He was a shining star of British Radicaliem. A man of no direct 
politica] allegiance to-a country or to a party, Paine developed an 
e intensely human and commonsense attitude towards’ the social 
problems. He died battling for the cause of freedom, reason and 
equality. Much ef our misunderstanding regarding Paine has béen 
the result of changes in the environment, and a tacit reluctance on our 

. part to assess his real contribution to humanity 


| ^. POPULATION PROBLEM—A-SOCIAL AND . 
l . POLITICAL QUESTION `° 


DINABANDHU MISHRA 
G. M. College, Sambalpur i ° 


Now-a-days rapid population growth is regarded as a social and 
political problem of world-wide magnitude. The pressure created by 
population growth is never a merely pbysical problefü of natural re- 
sources and people. It is one of the most primary and ominous pro- 
blem that has confronted many a scientist engaged in population 
control. It is that problem which will determine whether there 
will prevail war or peace in this world. The great majority'of conflict m 
between nations and the remote hope for world peace can mainly be 
attributed for the rapid growth in population. ° 


e 
ENEMIES OF POPULATION GROWTH 


“Humanity has but three great enemies ; fever, famine and war’’ 
thus said Sir William Osler. So a check to over-population cai be 
brought about by these natural enemies, leke fever or disease, famine 
and war. From the earliest times man had an innate desire to find 
means to fight against diseases and as a result the control of this 
factor on population growth has been to some extent giminated and 
spectacular progress has been made in modern times in C reducing the ° 
tol it take upon human life. Attempts have been made to expel 
famine or starvation from the world aud some positive results have 
been achieved. But mankind has never become successful to abolish 
war in spite of repeated appeals for peace from the different cdrners 
of the world. "Though war has never been abolished yet the loss of 
human life in the war, and particularly in the two great world wars 
is not too ‘much compared with the total population of the countries 
that participated in war. So we can well infer the three factors 
which act as natural checks to population growth have practically 
little influence in restraining the increase in population or, in other 
words, the three natüral controls n population i increase have been 
largely zenoved. 





SLOWEST BReepun ON EARTH 


t ETR life is compared with any other form of life then it. 
can be well inferred that man’s capacity to reproduce is verydow, with 
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the exception of a few higher mammals. It is really very strange 


to note that the slowest breeder on earth has now a problem of rapid 
breeding. . 


° e 
POPULATION INCREASE s ° 


The accelerated and the unprecedented, rate of increase in popula- 
. tion during the last century is a noticeable feature of the world to-day. 
This rate of increase in population can be judged from the given 
data. During the last one hundred years the world population has 
increased from 1900 to 2400 million, i.e., on an average of 12 million 
per year or nearly 80,000 each day. At present near about 10,00,000 
births are recorded in each day. In India the 1951 census showed 
that we have a population of 357 million and in 1956 it was estimated: 
to be about 384 million and it is expected that 1961 census will reveal 

a population more than 400 million people, 


INTEREST IN POPULATION PROBLEM 
° 


The seriousness of the situation has been realised in recent times. 
Measures to population control and specific actions in that respect 
have been taken by different governnients. The United Nations has 
organised a World Populatibu Cénference, Besides all these many 
books, articles and other features have appeared during the last few 
years, which clearly indicated the importance and seriousness of«the 
problem, that his aroused interest among the people. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING POPULATION PROBLEM 


There are mainly two schools of thought concerning the popula- 

tion Problem. According to one school of thought the accelerated 
' end rapid increase in growth of population cannot be avoided or, in 
ether words, it is an inevitable phenomenon and we must be well. 

prepared to face this ever-increasing problem. This school envisages 

to provide for the food supply of such greatly increased populatjon 

largely through technological means. They consider the problem in 
` its social and political aspects. 

The other school of thought considers that unless population 
growth is checked, and if this rapid rate of increase in the growth 
of population continues, then the entire humanity will be in danger 
and it will enter imto a mounting series of social and political crisis. 
Social scientists, political scientists and biologists seem to wupport 
thig view. e "e x 
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GOVERNMENT Poxicy : ë 


Positiwe action to control the zoomiug population growth has 
been started by several governments of the" world, In India an* 
allocation oí nearly five crores of rupees is made in the Second Five- 
Year Plan for family planning. It has been stated in the Plan, ‘‘The 
problem of regulating India’s population from the dua] standpoint 
of size and quality is of the utmost importance to national welfare 
and national planning.” 300 urban and 2,000 rural clinics have been 
estimated to be established during the plan period to , encourage birth 
control. 

In China there exists a basic conflict between Marxism, which 
holds that ‘‘the Malthusian theory of population is the most reaction- 
ary among the theories of the social sciences in capitalist society’, 
versus the cold reality that a population of 600 million people, i in- 
creasing at 2 per cent per year, places an insuperable obstacle to 
the Government’s effort to industrialize, to advance consumption, 
levels, and to raise educational standards. In this country stresses 
on planned parenthood are regarded as a legitimate function. In 
Japan clinics for the guidance of parents have heen established ind. 
abortion is legalised. ° 


° . 
POLITICAL ASPECTS 


° 

The pressure of population is one of the principal factors in bring- 
ing about war. In recent times the examples to which population 
pressure has contributed to international tensions 'and even war are 
not uncommon. Aldous Huxley in his essay “Tomorrow and To- 
morrow and Tomorrow'' writes with understandable irony, “In the 
“index at the end of the sixth volume of Toynbee's ‘A Study of 
History’, popilius Laenas gets five mentions and Porphyra® of 
Batamaea, two; but the word you would expect to find between 
these names Population, is conspicuous by its absence. In his second 
volume, Toynbee has written at length on ‘the stimulation of pres- 
sures'—but without ever mentioning the most important pressure of 
them all, the pressure of population on available resources." 

The learned and eminent historian Arnold Toynbee has realised 
the importance of the situation of population problem which is clearly 
"revealed from his statement: "The abolition of war, working in 
combination with the lowering of the death rate through our recent 
. vast improvements in publie hygiene, is going to mise, in an acute 
form, the, problem of population ... Is mankind going to rid itself 
of two of its three traditional scourages—war and pestilenge—only 


° 
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tq be done to death by the third scourge, famine? Surely we are 
not going to be so stupid as that. Yet, when we have done all that 
science can do to increase the world's food supply, the only way left 

"open lo us for coping with the continuing increase in population 
through the reduction of the death rate will be to offset fhis increase 
by a corresponding reduction in the birth rates.’’ 

We shuld keep in mind that the question of population growth 
and the pressure created by it is not merely a physical problem 
of resources aud people, but it is a political problem of great magni- 
thde, as it mayelead the world to war or peace, 


SocraL ASPECTS 


It is difficult for men with empty stomachs to know right from 

= wrong. “here will be no more starvation or hunger for the people if 

scientifie knowledge of Agriculture is applied and growth of popula- 

tione decreased. The present excess of births over deaths, increased 

e the world population by several millions annually. So food production 

must be more than the present needs to feed the additional mouths. 

The social aspects of population growth is that increase in population 

“exerts a pressure on the social status of the nation, and in case of 

India it has been rightly sqid “Am average Indian is very badly nouri- 

shed, inadequately clothed, unhygienically housed, poorly doctored 

and scarcely educated and all this because we suffer from torrents of 

unwanted baþies.’ So for better socia: status and living, population 

<=  contrél is inevialable. It is expected that with the spread of techno- 

logy and education, birth rates in fact will fall off until populations 

reach approximate equilibrium in size. The increased desire for 
planned parenthood plus greater and safer knowledge of birth control Sel 

techniques may in time largely solve the quantitative problem of popu- 

iation growth. Voluntary and individual family control shows some 

. happy sign to change population composition. The great biological 

problem —a race between production and reproduction—can be solved 

by a rapid increase in production and decrease of reproduction. 

Lastly, human fertility has become the most important social 
dilemma. It is really an unpleasant task to control the inner urge of 
human beings, but for the wider inter2st of humanity, societies may 
eventually be forced to face this unpleasant problem more yealistically 
than they so far have. Population changes is of the greatest sighi- - . 
ficance to man’s future, and on it depends his capacity of attaining, 
heights far greater than his most magnificient cultural achievements of 
¿he pas]. 


` PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
TAGGRE'S GITANJALI (CONTINUED) 


Dr. D. €. Dasctpra, M.A. (CALIFORNIA), " 
Ep.D. (CALIFORNIA) 


In this hymn is narrated how the flood-tide coming from, 


the ocean of joy is to sublimate sorrows. Joy is dompared to an 
ocean sending forth flood-tide of love, and sorrow is compared to 
a boat which is to be loaded with the heaps of sorrows and is 
to be propelled with the help of oars across the ocean of joy 
after its waves subside. The oarsmen are to disregard théir life’s 
safety. The real significance here is the inhibition of sorrows of life 
by rousing love in an ideal citizen. He is to love humanity and 


to maintain proper balance of his mind and not (o be affected . 


by grief or fear from death. Love for humanity, inhibition of 


grief, fear for life in the discharge of duties to society, and to- 


fellow citizens are expressed in this hymn. 


In the second section of the hyma.is described how n 


crops up in the mind and stands in the way of a, citizen’s 
discharging his moral obligations to society. Fear is to be subli- 
mated with the firmness of mind by rousing in him gfisgost for 


the desire of residing upon the bank of peace, that iå, leading 8 secure ` 


and selñsh life. Further, emotions to fear arising from the discharge 
of civic duties and love for the leading of selfish and pleasant 
e“Tife should be inhibited by rousing in the mind of an ideal citizen 
his love for heroism when he is to catch hold of the cords ef 
sails with firmness and steer his boat of life with songs accross 
the ocean of joy. Here is advocated how an ideal citizen or a. 


‘philanthropist is not to look after his happiness. He is to look to. 
the interests of his fellow citizens and in the discharge of his 


duties to them to court risks with firm control over his mind so that it. 
‘may not be upset by fear. The real significance underlying the 
two sections of this hymn is that an ideal citizen or a philanthro- 
' pist should inhibit fear and greed in him by rousing love for God 
- and fellow citizens and he is constantly to be on his guard against the 
cropping up of fear, e 


Analysis of this hymn indicates the following instincts and emo- 
tions: acquisition, appeal, social instinct, appeal, self-absemept or f 
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egcape, repulsion, self-absement, social instinct, self-assertion, ‘and 
religiosity ; and joy, grief, love, sadness, fear, disgust for selfish 
motive, fear, love, heroism, and love for God. These instincts and 
' emotions are eto be expressed through the kuficita aügahára com- 
posed of the following karanas: kuficita, suci, valitoru? nupurapada, 
danddka-recita, aksipta, dandakarecita, valitoru, ardhanikutia, and 
lina. Š 


Hymn No. 10 


In' this "hymn the goddess of autumn is worshipped with 
tearful eyes to evoke her favour. She is to be worshipped with the 
torrents of tears, filled in her gold-diso and pearl-necklace is to be 
stitched together for her even though the sun and the moon formed 
into a gatland at her feet. Ornament formed of sorrows will decorate 
the breasts of the goddess. In this hymn is worshipped the goddess 
of autumn with tears to evoke her pity. Next the votary, out of love 
for her, volunteers to make pearl-necklace for her decoration. Next he 
extols her glory by saying that the luminaries are serving her by 
forming garlands as it were at her feet. That is, in the autumn 
` season the sky is clear and the sun is visible in the sky at day and the 
moon in the sky at night. ¿In the Upanisads nature is personified as 
Brahma. | Here she is personified as the goddess of autunin who is 
worshipped in the 4foresaid manner. 


In the, second half of the hymn the goddess is acclaimed to 
be the possessor of riches and padies, that is, autumn crops. 
She is the sole disposer of her wealth and she may give or 
refuse her wealth to her worshippers. Autumn crops are here 
wealth and the goddess purchases pure gem by the sale of these pro- 
dufts. Here Tagore voices the sentiment of the poor peasants of 
India who are absolutely dependent upon the seasonal conditions 
for their crops. Poverty is perpetual in the family of peasants 
in India. The farmers are absolutely dependent upon the grace 
of nature, here the goddess of autumn, when crops, particularly 
paddies are in the process of ripening. Here pride is expressed, 
though sublimated by mental equipoise, when leaving it to the 
sweet will of the goddess either to grant or refuse wealth, for, the 
poor peasants are used to poverty. ° 


In the two sections of hymn no. 10 the poet welcomes nature ` 


in the form of go8dess of autumn with tearful eyes when with a mind 


full of gratitude he adores her with a pearl-necklace and a garland 2 
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of sorrows. Finally, he tells her in his pride to take her degi- 
sion either to give or refuse wealth in the form of crops. 


An analysis of hymn no. 10 expresses the followiug instincts and , 
‘emotions: appeal, teligiosity, curiosity, appeal, acquisition, santa 
rasa or peace, appeal, and self-assertion ; and grief, love for the 
goddess of autumn, wonder at ihe sight of (he moon and the 
sun, grief, love for riches and crops, nirveda rasa or^ indifferent 
attitude for mundane riches, grief, and pride. These instincts 
and their concomitant emotions are to be expressed through „the 
sūci aügahàra composed of the following karanas:  südi, linà, 
samanakha, nupurapáda, kuiicita, lina, sūci, and ardhanikutta. 


Hymn No. 11 


e 

In this hymn the goddess of autumn is accorded "a hearty 
welcome by the offerings of the bundle of kusa flowers, garland e 
of sephah flowers, and plate decorated with the sprouts of "new 
paddi s. The devotes invokes the favour of the goddess of autumn 
to descend upon the forests, the mountains, and the hills that are 
washed by the green and glittering light. She is invoked to. 
alight in her chariot, formed of "white clouds, by following the 
transparent blue path. She is “also fPhvoked to come down to 
the earth wearing upon her crown hundreds of white flowers, 
bedecked with the torrents of cool dews. Here nature is personi- 
fied with the goddess of autumn season when cloudg bereft of 
rain-water, float in the sky. The blue sky is Ht with the glitter- 
ing of the sun'srays which illuminate the forests, the mountains, 
»and the hills. The transparent clouds are to serve the purpose of 
& chariot for her. In the autumn season flowers blossom forth 
and are wet with dews. Here an address of welcome is accorded 
to the presiding diety of the autumn season out of love for her. 

In the second section of the hymn is described how in a bower òn 
ihe bank of the brimful and flowing Ganges a seat is prepared 
for the goddess of autumn with the cast off malati flowers in a solitary 
bower, 'The sawns are repairing there io lay down their wings: 
at the’ feet of the goddess by way of reverence to her. Here 
` the instinct of religiosity and love for the goddess are evident. 

“-In the third section of the hymn the goddess is solicited: to 
Strike soft and swiftly upon the cords of her golden vinà, a sort 
stringed musical instrument sending forth huming notes, full of 


I laughter that will melt away for a moment in the form of tears. 
. 
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Here in autumn bees fly’ from flower to flower in search of honey 
while making humming noise which is compared to a gweet melody 


sending forth from the golden vinà by the soft strokes upon the - 


cords, as it were, which echo forth joys as well as tears of sorrows. 
Here joys of bees for drinking honey and grief of those," disappointed 
in their searches for it, are expressed, Here the humming noise, 
soothing tothe ears, is coming from some bees intoxicated with the 
joys of drinking honey from the newly blossomed wild flowers in 
the morning and others again, unsuccessful in their searches for 
it, are buzzing, as it were, in their grisfs. These soothing notes 
of joys and sorrows are, as it were, coming from the sweet notes 
“arising from the soft and sweet strokes of the goddess, played upon 
her vinà. These notes are vibrating upon the cords of human. hearts 
agit wexe. Here the instincts of acquisition and appeal and their 
concomitant emotions of joy and grief are evident. 


«In the fourth and last section of the hymn the votary invokes 
the kindness of the goddess to massage his mind for a moment 
with paraé-mani or the gem of touch in her pathetic hand, that 
is glittering at intervals in the corners of the glittering light. The 
` touch of this gem is sure to convert all pensive thoughts into gold 
and darkness into light. _, ç 


Here the goddess is solicited to touch tbe cords of the devoteess 
heart which is sure to soothe its agonies by the magic spell of 
touch which is like dazzling para$'mani or the gem of touch. The 
gem “can only be seen with the help of light of transcendental 
knowledge. Persons possessed of such knowledge only can perceive 
how worries, that agitate the minds of common people who are steeped 
in the darkness of ignorance, can be totally inbibited by the divine 
touch. Here the votary sees the goddess in nature who is the 
divine manifestation in the form of the goddess of autumn. Here 
again is evident of the influence of the Upanisads where nature 
is personified as Brshm&. Hers the instincts of religiosity, appeal, 
and acquisition and their concomitant emotions of love for the 
goddess, grief, and joy are evident. 


Analysis of the hymn indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, acquisition, appeal, religiosity, appeal and 
acquisition ; and love for the goddess, joy, grief, love, grief, and Joy. | 
These instincts and emotions are to be expressed through the swastika- ` 
recita angahira c&mposed of the following karanas: swastikarecita, 
samanakha, kuficita, etici, valitoru, nupurapáda, and kuficita, 


' CRCU uys 
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Hymn No. 19 . 


In the first section the hymn is apparently expressed disgust 
for mundane riches. Herein is described the plying of the ocean- 
going vesse®, propelled by pure and transparent sails. Such a mode 
of plying vessel is not to be seen before nor is it known from 
which far off sea-coast is brought the wealth. The mind fleets i 
away from the idea of possessing such wealth brought from distant 
shores and it desires to abandon on this side of the shore all 
hankerings after riches. Here the mind of the vatary is. competed 
with a pure and transcendental sail. He purifies his mind by 
inhibiting in him his undesirable instincts and emotions by rousing in 
him his love for god. Here ocean must be the ocean of joy arising 
from divine love as a result of life-long meditation and religious 
practices. Hence the ocean is far off. Here 'sudürer dhan’ or far 
off wealth refers to spiritual Wealth. Here a devotee of God with his* 
pure mind sails towards Him, as it were, through the ocean of joy 
to fetch spiritual wealth from Him, But when the votary achieves 
enlighteament his mind under the influence of nirveda rasa or in- 
different attitude is free from the desires of achieving spiritual wealth 
roused by santa rasa or the tranquility of the mind. In the higħest 
stage of spiritual emancipation an ascetic ts free from desires though 
his mind was full of desires for spiritual salvation af the initial 
stage of ascetic practices when he strove hard to inhibit the un- 
desirable instincts and emotions in him. It is psycleologicadly true, 
that our cherished object looses its charm when we achieve it. It is 
true also with the hermits. Here is expressed this universal truth. 
Here the instincts of religiosity, repulsion, and ganta rasa or the 
tranquility of the mind and love for God or spiritual desires, disgust 
for such desires, and nirveda rasa or the emotion of indifferent attitude 
to worldly objects are evident. 


In the second and last section of the hymn is described the dripp- 
ing of showers in the autumn season, the roarings of clouds, and 
the peeping of the sun's rays through ihe torn clouds. The votary 
here recollects in: his mind the autumn showers when he addresses 
the goddess desiring to know her identity and also to know whom 
she is going to make laugh orlament. Here the dovotee is possibly 
thinking how excessive rain-falis in the autumn season will damage 


, the crops bringing untold calamities to ihe culjivators. And again 


if the rain-fall is moderate it will help the luxuriant growth of. 
autumn crops. Hence the goddess of autumn is the cause,of laughs 
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ami lamentations. ` Here the ‘devotee is worried to know from the 
goddess which of the anthems will be sung upon the musical instru- 
ment and what would be its tunes. 

Analysis of hymn No. 12 express the following iystincts and 
emotions: repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, santa rasa, acquisition and 
appeal’; and disgust for mundane pleasuressand riches, love for God, 


` .. .` E . . ` 
. disgust, nirveda rasa, joy and grief. These instincts and emotions are 


to be expressed through the vivrtta afigahira composed of the following 
karapas : vivrtta, lina- ükgipta, lina, kuficita, and sūci, 


Hymn No. 18 


Im the first section of this hymn is stressed the presence of the 
sylwan goddess in nature which can only be perceived with voluntary 
attention when the eyes will observe the natural objects with a mind 

e set upon tham. Here ‘hrdaya’ must We interpreted to mean the 
mind: Whea the mind is thus absorbed in rature it is found that 


° heaps of flowers areecast off from the siuli tree and are lying all around 


under it upon the grass being wet with dews. At such a moment 
the sylvan goddess makes her appearance with her steps in the form 
‘of the brilliant sun. In the first section of Hymn No. 10 the sun and 
the moon are described to serve fhe goddess of autumn forming a 
garland at her feet. ¿Here in the first section of Hymn No. 13 the sun 
is imagined to be the brilliant feet of the sylvan deity. Here is 
described thegrising sun in the early dawn with all its brilliance 
when the flowers, being cast off from the siuli tree, are lying 
scattered under it. This scenery at dawn strikes the imagination 
of poet Tagore when he sees unprecedented beauty in it. And in 
the rising sun he sees the dazzling feet of the sylvan deity. Here 
nature is worshipped as the sylvan goddess and the rising sun is 
considered to be her feet. Here joy at the sight of the goddess is 
° roušed in the mind of the devotee. 

In the second section of this hymn the rays of the rising sun and 
the floating clouds are considered to be the scarf of the sytvan 
goddess. The rays of the sun are diffused over the forests and the 
clouds are floating over them. Hence the scarf formed of them is 
scattered over the forests, In the early morning tbe flowers referred 
to in the first section of the hymn are lookirg at the face of the 
goddess, and it seems as if they are speaking something in their 
minds. The votary" expresses his desire to accord a welcome to her 


“when he implores her to uncover her face putting aside the veil of. 
4 


e 
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the clouds with her two hands. Her charming face thus uncovered 
is really enchanting to the eyes. Here in this section the goddess 
of the woods is discovered in nature with her face covered by the. 
‘clouds. Here lovee for the goddess is indicated iu* according her a 
hearty welcome. Here the aerial descent of the goddess is to be inter- 
preted through the valita or.the folded karana. ` 


In the last section of the hymn is described the arrival of the 
sylvan goddess as is announced by the loud sound of the conch and 
the resoundings of the cords of the aerial vind. Here these sounds 
must be produced by the wind blowing through *the forest trees, 
which, in the imagination of the poet, resemble tbose blowing forth 
from the conch and resounded from the cords of the vinà in the sky. 
In such a spiritual atmosphere the heart of the votary dances with 
joy when he fancies the resounding of the golden nüpüra in his 
heart. In thoughts and works is perceptible the nectar of love 
which melts even the stone. The goddess is arrived with her* love 
capable of enchanting the eyes of her devotee. ¿Here is expressed 
how the arrival of the goddess of the woods in the midst of natural 
music, soothing to the soul, stirs the heart of the votary whose minds 
resounds with the inner music coming forth, as i6 were, [rom the 
nüpura or the anklet. The presence af the goddess is perceptible 
` in thoughts and deeds of her devotee. Here love for him is like a 
nectar which melts even a stone. The goddess is kind and her love 
influences nature, human beings and even inanimate, things like 


stones. Here the goddess of the woods is another manifestation of 


the supreme soul or the creator. 


Analysis of bymn no. 13 in all its sections reveals the ME 
instincts and emotions: acquisition, religiosity, natural instinct, 
religiosity, acquisition, and filial instinct; and joy at the descent of 
the goddess , love for her, her love for the devotee as is indicated in 
her descent upon the forest, love for the goddess, joy, and love Yor 
the votary. These instincts and emotions are expressed through 
the valita atigabira composed of the following karanas: valita, kuficita, 
lina, avarta, lina, kuficita, and avarta. 


Hymn no. 14 


‘In this hymn nature is personified as a goddess whose painful 


feet are observed in the form of the rays of the. rising sun. Here 


` she is addressed as a mother whose voice, having the power of. 


robbing death, permeates the mute sky in silence. In this hymn 
: t ° 
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God is worshipped as a mother and a pious devotee rightly notices 
at first the feet of the divine mother which are full of pain though 
dazzling like the rays of the rising sun. The brilliance of the rising 
sun indicates the idea of the oozing of blood from the fect of the 
divine mother caused by bruises from her long traverse from heaven 
to the sky in the course of her descent to the presence of her votary. 
-The very sight of this sad plight of the divine mother rouses pathos 
in the mind of her true devotee. It is very likely that in this sense 
*karupa caranakhani’ or the wearied foot is used. The voice of the 
divine goddess i8*permeated all over the universe which cannot be 
heard by all. Here poet Tagore must be thinking of ‘Om’ which is 
constantly echoing forth all over the universe, the knowledge of 
which robs a devotee of bis or her fear from death. Here is implied 
how the transcendental knowledge gives a votary real knowledge of 
God, immortality ofihis soul, its emanation from the supreme soul 
and the immortality of his body in its atomic form. Such a knowledge 


e is possible when he hears the silent divine voice in the sky which 


permeates there in the form of ‘Om’. Only persons possessed of 
transcendental knowledge can hear it. Hence her silent voice dispels 
the fear of death from the mind of hes worshipper. 

Tu the second and last seetion of the hymn mother goddess’ is 
adorned as ,ihe omnipresent and omnipotent: she is perceptible 
everywhere in the universe and in all our activities of life. Her 
presence and power are perceptible in this universe trough her crea- 


- tions. We are the agents of the goddess in our life's activities. Hence 


the votary offers his hommage to her in all the activities of his life. 
Here if evident of the influence of the Bhagavad Gita where the 
supremacy of God is repeatedly proclaimed as the creator of the 
universe and author of all its activities, Hence the devotee greets 
the goddess as the mother with a bow making an offering of his 
body, mind, and wealth in the resin of her worship with devotion. ` 
She is bhaktipàvana or the redeemer of ber devotee for the ardency 
of his love and devotion. As such she is pleased with her votary 
for his ardency of love and she is sure to redeem him. The devotee 
expresses his deep love for the divine mosher when he sees her weary. 
feet in the form of the sun’s rays. Hera God is worshipped as a 
mother by the votary. : 5 AS o5 

Analysis of this hymn expresses the following instincts and 
emotions: filial instirfet, appeal, fear, religiosity, filial instinct, and 
feligiosity; and love for the goddess as mother, grief, escape, love for 
theegoddes$, love for her as a mother, and according her a hearty 
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welcome, and love for her. These instincts and emotions ara 
expressed through the svastikarecita angahara composed of the follow- 
- ing karanas : svastikarecita, nupurapida, aksiptas aksiptarecita, lina, 
and samavakha, . ; b 

i Hyun so. 15 


_ In this hymn is expressed the idea of the universality of God 
in nature whose praises are sung all over the world. The luminaries, 
floras, faunas, and human beings all sing songs in praise of God. 
In a word, the environment is saturated with spiritual atmosphere.. 
Such an environment exerts healthy influences upon the minds 
of person, awake to natural phenomena. For the growth of spiri- 
tual wealth a devotee is dependent upon the mercy of God. Hencé 
He is solicited to know when all süch pervading songs will echo ip 
the hear& of His devote and when, being thus enlightened, he will 
love wind, water, sky, and lighe and when they will sit in the ‘rendez- 
vous of his heart in various attires: Here undoubtedly the wind god, 
the deity of water or varuna, the deity of the sky ore Indra, and the 
sun god are mean. Here itis clear that nature, personified with these 
deities, is singing the glory of God all over the world. Hence, the , 
devotee of God cannot be indifferent to these deities. The real signi; 
ficance here is that a person given to meditation can see the presence 
of God in the aforesaid presiding deities of nature and realise them 
in their true nature and love them in his heart only through His 
grace. Here disgust for mundane desires and love fog God are 
implied. 

In the third section of the hymn is mentioned how life will be 


pu of joys when the two eyes will be opened. The opening of our 


optieal sense cannot necessarily make us loving to our fellow citizens. 
Here the opening of the eyes undoubtedly refers to the eyes *of 
wisdom as against physical sight or optical sense. ‘The poet here 
must have in his mind the idea of transcendental knowledge which 
opens our eyes of wisdom when we will look upon our fellow citizens 
as the chiidren of God and will share their joys and sorrows and will 
develop our fellowship for them. 

Transcendental knowledge will give us the truth of our relation- 
ship with God when we will know for certain that He resides in us 
and what His name will resound in all our life's workes. That is, 
knowledge of self will open our inward sight or wisdom and we will 
realise full well that all living beings are created bf God when our 


'. dealings with them will be cordial and humane and we will realise 
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full well our dependence upen Him for our actions here and now and 
hereafter. Here is evident of the influence of the Bhagavad Gita. 
Here God is prayed for to know when such knowledge will dawn in. 
the mind of*the votary for the realisation af the mysteries of His 
creations. Here the subordinate personality of the devotee to God — 
is stressed. Here disgust for pride as the author of actions is 
implied. * | 

Analysis of hymn No. 15 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: repulsion, religiosity, acquisition, social instinct, religiosity, 
" and repulsion;.and disgust for mundane pleasures, love for God, joy, 
love for fellow citizens, love for God, and disgust for the idea of 
authorship for the activities of life. These instincts and emotions 
are to be expressed through the prenkholitaka angahara composed of 
fhe follewing karanas: prenkholitaka, lina, kuficita, valitoru, lina, 
and üksipta. 


THE COMMONWEALTH PROBLEM 


PRoF. RAGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTI . 
(Krishnagar College) i ° 


The 1960 gathering of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London (May 3 to May 18) underlined some of the major problems, 
faced by this ‘unique association" to-day. The Comrhónweallh con- 
flicts have largely centered round the racial policies of South Africa, 
which is one of the senior members of the association?. The division 
of attitude of ''old'? and ''new''* members and their contradictory 
interests were never so clear before. Though the Final Commu- 
nique scrupulously avoided direct censure of South Africa, the 
conference allowed three Commonwealth leaders-—Dr. Nkrumah 
(Ghana), President Ayub Khan (Pakistan) and Tengku Abdul 
Rahman (Malaya)—to issue “angry condemnations of South Africa's 


racial policies.’ The “unanimity rule? was ultimately preserved, | 


butat the cost of creating a new precedent. The entire proceedings 
indicated that the unity of the CofnmontWvealih had suffered with 
its recent growth. As Lord Casey, former Australian Foreign Minister, 
told the Commonwealth Press Union on June 14, 1960: “Tt is no 
good trying to paper over the cracks". Inspite of Mr. Harold 
Maemillan's assertions to the contrary’, it is now an open secret 
that there is considerable worry as to the very future of the 
Commonwealth. The Commonwealth is truly in a state of confusion. 
This fact necessitates a re-examination of the value and the role of the 


Commonwealth in world affairs 


The term ''Commonwealth'" strictly implies an independent 
community. It also means a republic. In British political history; 
the term was employed in 1645 to designate a party of more 


1 Wilson, R. R. Editorial Comment on "The Commonwealth. As Symbol And As 
Instrument” in 53 Am-'riean Journal of International Law,JApril, 1959, p. 395. 
South Africa Act came into force on May 31, 1910, whereby the Union became a 


Dominion. 
e 3 Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
India, Pekistan, Ceylon, Ghans and Malaya. 
$ Manchester Guardian Weekly, Thursday, May 19, 1950, p. 2. 
Mr, T. A. Rahman (Malaya) clearly stated in the Conference that in his opinion 
“unanimity rule is out of date’’. A ; 
: For example, Mr. Macmillan's address at New Delhi on Jantary 9, 1958; af Royal 
. Academy Dinner on April 29, 1958; at Norwegian students’ meeting in Oslo on June 9, 
1930; and at Swinton Conservative College on August 27, 1960. 
36 ga R. P. "Commonwealth Probleme” in International Affairs No, 8, 1452, esp. 
pp. 00- 
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tadical members of the Parliameni. They were for the aboliticn 
of the monarchy and the House of Lords. Their.aim was to 
establish an equal ‘Commonwealth founded on popular consent and: 
provide for thé rights and liberties of all men. Principles of equality?’ 
and public welfare were implicit in the Commonwealth movement. 
Indeed these ideas were so popular in he seventeenth century that 
the ‘Commonwealth’? became a term of reference for the first republi- 
can government in England, 1649-60. With the Restoration, republi- 
.can ideas became an object of condemnation. Naturally the term 
‘ Commonwealth” lost the official favour. It is a curious irony of 
fate that the same ruling class which was at one time responsible 
for the disuse of the term revived it in the early part of the 
present century to describe the developing relations between the 
United ° Kingdom and the emancipated self-governing units. The 
term was used for Australian Congtitution on January 1, 1901. 
Im a resolution in 1917, the Imperial War Conference used the 
(contradictory ?) words “an Imperial Commonwealth’ “+ in connection 
with the readjustment of the constitutional relations of the 
component parts of the Empire. Then in 1919 General Smuts 
“of South Africa coined the »phrase ‘‘British Commonwealth of 
"Nations". The word é‘British’’ was deleted during the London 
Conferenge of Prime Ministers on April, 1949. Since the Communique 
of 28th April, thé term “Commonwealth of Nations” was adopted 
as a new term to describe the unique relations of the United Kingdom 
with the Governments of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana and Malaya. The territory 
of the Commonwealth is computed at 11.9 million square miles, and 
the population at 650 millions, roughly one-quarter of the earth's"" 
surface and one-quarter of the world's population. Thus the 
Commonwealth represents a significant group of nations today. 


° This association has developed largely as a process of trial and 
error. It was never aecompanied by any concrete plan. Nor has 
it yet developed a distinct ideology. It has just grown and it is still 
growing. That is all. 


Early history of this association is connected with the American 
war of independence. That major anti-colonial liberation movement , 


* Gooch, G. P.: “English Democratic Idieas In the Seventeenth Century". Cam- - 
bridge (1954), p. 141, 

10 Gooch remafks : “Tho essence of a Commonwealth was equality.” Ibid., p- 248. ` 
u ness K. C.: "The Statute of Westminster And Dominion Status”. Mord ' 


(1938) pe 
Up Dak R.P., op. cit., p. 80. 
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completely shattered the British imperial policy." Obviously * the 
ruling clasg was terrified by the address of the continental congress 
to the inhabitants of Canada on May 29, 1975" which carried a 
fervent message of freedom to British American colonies. Constitu- 
tional adjusiment was certainly made in 1791, but that failed to 
satisfy the Canadian opinion. And in 1837 the rebellion broke out 
Lord Durham was then sent as Governor-General to Canada and he, 
submitted a famous report on the affairs of British North America 
in 188397, Durham recommended that the management of infernal 
affairs should be vested in a cabinet responsible ‘to thé Canadian 
electorate. Real self-government. was thus introduced with the 
association of Great Britain. This inaugurated the process of separa- 
ting out of the British Himpire’in crder “to produce the British 
Commonwealth of Nations”, Canada (1867) was followed by 
Australia (1901), New Zealand (1907) and South Africa (1910). By, 
1919 the associated units emerged as full-fledged independent’ enti- 
ties and they became original members of the League of Nations.” 


Significant changes into this association took place in 1926, 
1980, 1981, 1947 and 1949. The Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 
1980 defined the dominion status in new terms, which were given 
legal recognition by the Statute of*Westminster, 1931.'*^ The Domi- 
nions were described as “autonomous communities withjn the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate oue to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” The association was absolutely 
a free one. Its bond was a common allegiance to the Crown. Equ- 
ality of status was its fundamental principle. 


Withdrawal of British rule from India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
in 1947 and their incorporation as members of the Commonwealth 
radically altered the character of the association. The 1949 Prime 
. Minister's conference regularised the republican membership of the 
Commonwealth with the Crown as the Head of the association. 


13 A Hand book on the Commonwealth of Nations, H. M. 8. O., London, (1949), p 
p ormen; H. : “An Introduction to World Politics’’. London (1957), Third itin, 


` Gommager, H. 8. : ‘Documents of American History" New York (1949), pp. 91-92. 
is Bennett. G. : “The Concept of Empire", London (1953), pp. 194-37. 

16$ Phelan, E. J. : ‘The British Empire and The World Community" in Problems of 
Peace. Sixth Series. London (1932), p. 258. 

" Burns, C.D.: “The British Commonwealth and the League of Nations” in 
Problems of Peace. Third Series. London (1929), p. 208. 

18 See Wheare, K. C.: f Westminster and Domini 
(1988). 
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Then came Ghana and Malaya in 1957 and Cyprus and Nigeria 
in 1960. By now, the great majority of human béings living 
"in. Commonwealth states are Asians or Africans. The association 
is still free, without a common allegiance to the Queene However. 
the eguality of status is still there The association has 
broadly two types of members—Canads, Australia, New-Zealand, 


* Ceylon," Nigeria and Malaya form one group united stil by 


common allegiance to the Queen as the head of the commonwealth. 
Indra, Pakistan, Ghana, Cyprus and Scuth Africa are republican 
members, who still recognise the formal headship of the Queen. There 
isa distinct possibility of having a two-tier Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth has emerged in history as “a multi-racial 
asgeciation,' 7? Even before the incorporation of India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Ghana and Malaya, the French in Canada and the Dutch 


.* in South Africa made the association mülti-Craeial. Even then white 


supremacy was the common rule and siood unchallenged. It is 
only after 1947 tat the white group has become a minority and 
racial policies an object of sharp attack. Although the apartheid is 
now on the dock, immigration policy o? Australia will not escape 
censure. Black majority is bound to induence the Commonwealth 
and as the last Conference of Prime Ministers shows even the 
moderating fufluence,of British Prime Minister has its own limits. 
The attitude of Dr. Verwoerd is still fanatically racial. In a recent 
statement at Tyadysmith on September 17, 1960, he stated categorically 
that racial policy might drive either South Africa or Afro-Asian 
members out of the Commonwealth. `f he does not soften his 
attitude, inspite of the support of white members, South Africa 
might find it difficult to become a Commonwealth member with her 
new republican status. African States have already resolved at 
Addis Ababa (16th June, 1960) to see that South Africa is removed 
° frofn the association. One thing is now cerlain that racialism is a 
menace tc the existence of a muiti-racial association. If it contiues, 
the crack that has already entered into the association is likely to 
widen and become a crushing factor. South Africa's continuous 
association 1s à positive source of danger to the Commonwealth. 


Far more complicated is the problem created by gold war. 
Division of the world into military camps has led to diverse alliances. 
America, as the head of the Western bloc, has already entered into . 
military pacts with Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 


18 Ceylon is shortly to be a republic. Cyprus is already a republie, 
@ © Joins Communique of the May Conference, 1960. 
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Pakistan. India, Ceylon, Malaya, Cyprus, Nigeria and Ghana are 
still uncommitted nations. "This division is bound to have adverse 
effect on the unity of the Commonwealth, ,already clear in Nehru- 
Menzies conflict in 15th General Assembly. Indeed, the growing 
American ihfluence might remove the British stronghold as a result of 
which the association may grack. The U.S. influence is, according 
to Prof. J. D. B. Miller, greater than the British in the Common- 
wealth. He even formulated the question “How British is the " 
Commonwealth?” in his New Delhi address on 28th October, 1959. 

The associative force of the Commonwealth is thus -under fire 
frem two sources -racialism and military alliances of some members 
and their unequivocal repudiation by others. The life of the Common- 
wealth will be determined to the extent to which these forces can 
be controlled. ° ° 

However, the association has also a positive aspect, which 
might strengthen the cohesive factor. Efforts of this association to 
aid the economic emancipation of. Afro-Asian members are. indeed 
encouraging. Colombo Plan (January, 1950) ard the African Aid 
Plan? (September, 1960) will greatly inspire the confidence of new 
members in the value of the Commonwealth. 

Over and above, the informa] and, flexible character of the 
association will also help to keep it going inspite of present strains. 
The very fact that “the membership of the Commonwealth is now 
compatible with complete independence'' * is a favourable condition 
for its survival. Both in interna? and external matterseeach member 
state is fully free, fully sovereign. Yet they are a party to an 
association for mutual gain. 

In a world divided by mutual suspicion, hatred and threats 
of extermination, the Commonwealth provides an opportunity to 
gather experience of organisation for the intercourse of governments. 
Peace will be secure to the extent such experience will lead to 
cultivate a sense of community among diverse peoples. To that” 
extent, this remarkable and unique international grouping will always 
serve as a model for international co-operation. Commonwealth, 
without competing with the United Nations, will compliment to 
its purposes. It is indeed a united nations within the United 
Nations. . Its survival has to be striven for and it should be utilised | 
as an instrument for sustained progress. 


2% Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan (8.0.A. A.P.) for the developaien 


f African nations in the Commonwealth. 
Rau, B. N.: "India's Constitution In The Making". Caleutte (1960) p. 950. 


MODERN TRENDS IN LITERARY CRITICISM 
: Dr P. S. Sasrrr, M.A., M.Lirr., PR.D., j 
- Head of the Department oj English, Nagpur University 


It was Bradley's ‘Poetry for Poetry's sake’ (1901) that set the 
bali rolling in modern literary criticism, The various theories that 
aróse later-on are largely reactions against that Idealistic school. 


1. The first reaction came from within the Idealist camp in the 
form of intuition The leading lights here are Croce (1901.10,13,20) 
and Carritt (1914,48). Carritt takes beauty to be tbe expression of 
emotion. 4f all expression of emotion is artistic, then all of us would 
be poets, and Beauty would be a mental state. On this view Beauty is 

° the pure concept of intuition. Why not ugliness also? Wildon Carr 
was driven to say that ''ugliness isan element in the concept of 
beauty". Then ugliness must represent a certain degree of beauty. 
Intuition, we are told, is expression. Expression is the expression 
of ‘genuine emotion’ ; for ‘the most obvious note of beauty is passion’. 
-Wẹ can judge only that which isein us ; and the pbysical work of 
art must then be a mental state. Yet Carritt tells us (1948) that ‘‘the 
beautiful things are the sensible things which please us by their 
significance or meaning". The work of art should be sensible, should 

» have a° form that represents a meaning. Still Carritt asserts that 
the “pure unrepresentative form is highly aesthetic". The expression 
in this theory is other than symbol, stimulus, or communication. 
It is unanalysable and inexplicable. This is the new mysticism 


We cannot forget that the poet’s experience acquires a value 
only in his ‘struggle to find adequate expression for his experience’. 
-Theintuitionis{s, on the contrary, forget beauty and omit life from 
their theory of art. They cannot even afford to admit any distinction 
between one kind of expression and another. Carritt openly 
declares that there are no kinds in beauty, and that there are no 
rules in art. 

The artist has an experience which enables him to elaborate his 
intuition. We, as readers, are required to elaborate the same 
intuition. But as Miss Powell’ pointed ott, we are to do this not 
from the poet's expÉrience, but from the physical work of art which ` 
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is other than his experience. This brings about a distinction between 
our appreciation and the original lyrical intuition. 

2. We have next a formalist theory of literature and art propound- 
ed by Clive Bell (1913), Roger Fry (1923 26) and Abererombie (1925). 
On this view the real nature or value of a work-of art depends on pure 
form. The poetic form is an independent existent. The work of 
art does. not reside in its emotional or intellectual content, but in 
the relations of the formal elements which constitute the Significant 
Form. This pure form has very: little to do even with sensuous 
sounds ; and Arnold Isenberg (1949) was therefore, driven- to ihé 
other extreme of arguing that the aesthetic object is purely sensuous. 
In a good poem the images, ideas and sounds are aesthetically 
relevant. They are, in the language of L.A. Reid (1986), the integral 
aspects of ‘a single harmonious system’. De Selincourt (1999), 
therefore, observed that ‘nothing is more tedious in poetry than a 
music that has no meaning’. 'Phe meaning and the sounds are one. 
Yet Abercrombie (1925) declared that “every poem should have its 
own form, since the form must be the efficient ‘equivalent of the 
unity’’. And Alexander (1930) found that art is “something made to 
assume a significant form". But these critics forget that a pure form 
is a myth . The form honores a form only when it embodies, explains 
or reveals a content; for as Empson (1930) said, "'unexplained 
beauty arouses an irritation". A form without a-content is an 
abstraction ; and a pure formal art can present only a technical facility. 
Even the form of a poem, consisting of language, expresses ewhat 
Pottle (1941) calls the nature of experience. f : 

Amongst recent critics Milton C. Nahm (1948) defines a work 
of arb in terms of:a concrete significant form. This theory has a 
tendency to ally itself with the symbolist and imagist critics who 
weave a mystic doctrine regarding the structure of poetry with the 
aid of dream and number. This pure formalism `of Rimbaud, 
Mallarme, Valery and Elizabeth Sewell (1951) is opposed vehemently 
‘by the theory of Berenson (1950) according to which the subject 
matter is everything. Poetry may employ a form; but at the same time 
the poem is an attempt to free from them. Bertram Morris (1948), 
therefore, argues that art is ‘‘the Dalon aesthetic process” j 
“while, beauty is ‘‘the completed experience", and that aesthetic 
purpose is ‘‘that which completes pana i satisfies the 
imagination” : This doctrine belongs to the tradition of Bradley 
and Bosanquet (1916), a tradition which held that. the “imasinative 
expression creates the feeling in creating its embodiment”. è 
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8. There are some critics in modern times who sought to derive 
their theories from the contemporary schools of psychology. Alexander 
(1923) traced art to the instinct of constructiveness ; and in doing so 
he converted, the process of art into an object of judgment. The 
psychoanalysts under Jung attribute the specific emotiorfal significance 
of poetry to ‘‘the stirrings in the reader's mind, within or beneath 
his: conscious response, of unconscious forces". These forces are 
called primordial images or archetypes. These are the ‘“‘psychic 
residua of numberless experiences of the same type": which have 
*happened to our ancestors. Gilbert Murray (1927), Dr. Jones (1923) 
and E. S. Dallas accept this theory. Miss Bodkin (1934) extends 
this analysis with the aid of Jungian dream interpretation. All these 
accounts fail to explain the objective status of the work of art; and 
im their gagerness to oversimplify these critics raise one aspect of 
human life to the status of the only aspect. I 


. À more daring inroad from psychology came from the behaviourist 
school with Ogden, Woods and Richards. The literary critic, 
according to Richards (1922), is concerned with experiences, with states 
of mind, not with the literary work. The poem “Westminster Bridge’ 
gives rise to as many experiences, as there are persons. It is a class 
óf actual or possible-experiences. Since we can never arrive at the 
totality of all possible experiences, we cannot completely understand 
the poem. But the most valuable effects of a poem must be described 
only ` “in terms of attitudes, the resolution, interanimation, and 
balafcing of* impulses.” The critic should then be a sound judge 
of impulses, attitudes and their values. As Pottle said, the critics 
evaluate only their own sensibility. Housman accepts this position. 
To understand a poem on these lines we should all be behaviourists 
undertaking a pathological exainination of the poet. 


` Richards tells us that the aesthetic is a phantom state. Drugs 
too can produce an experience similar to that evoked by poetry. And 
the qualitications of a critic of poetry therefore need not be other than 
those of a critic of drugs. Aesthstic emotion is a form of coanaesthesia 
‘and this again can be resolved to the excitation of certain nerves. The 
imaginative synthesis, which is the work of art and also our experience 
thereof, is a product of a lucky adjustment of our impulses. The gulf 
between a poem and ordinary life “is no greater than that between the 
impulses which direct the pen and those which conduct the pipe of a 
man who is smeking and writing at once". Poetry is valuable in 
so far as it provokes and prepares us for action. 
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But are the impulses that direct the pen identically the same as” 
those that coxduct the pipe? Do they have the same value? Do 
they end in the same state? The emotional-volitiohal effects are the 
consequences of an act of apprehension. Richards ignores the object 
of this apprehension and concentrates his attention on the effects, of 
the object.. The main duty of # literary critic is not to relate every- 
thing to the nervous system, but, as G. D. Lewis (1946) said, “that 
of easing, widening, or deepening our response to poetry”. In spite 


of Coombes (1953), the critic’s task is not to. examine the, meré + i 


relevance oÍ response. 

4. The semi-psychological theory of empathy is another theory. 
On this view an object is aesthetic because of the qualities we impute 
to it. Thus Alexander held that the words of a poem are ‘‘suffusede 
with suggestions of feeling and significance which mere scientific 
description would not possess". Mitchell (1907), Leon (1925) and 
Pepper (1946) accept this position. - Rhys Carpenter (1942) tells us 
that the materials which are not artistic are made emotionally in- 
telligible by the artist. It was to account for this process that 
Edward Bullough brought forth his theory of the ‘psychical distance’. 
The contents of subjective experience are projected into the objective ` 
world, when we put the phenomena oút of fear with our practical 
actual self. As Coleridge said, “We receive but what we give, And 
in our life alone does Nature live.” 

On this theory there is no beauty in nature. If thë qualigies 
are not in the external world, we cannot contemplate them. As 
Bosanquet observed, “the music does seem to express feeling, and 
if it does, the feeling must appear in the object". The world of art, 
after all, is not an illusory one, rot one of make-believe. 

5. There are some critics who treat inspiration as basic to the ` 
emergence of a poem. Abercrombie finds that inspiration accounts 
for the formation of images and words. The artist has a vision and° 
the ability to transmute it into an aesthetic object. Simopoulous 
(1948) holds that ‘‘inspiration consists in vision, but is added to by 
the creative attempt at that self-elarification which is the psychical 
correlate of what is known in art as expression or composition of a 
.Wgrk of art”. The vision that comes in the inspired moment is at ` 
the basis of the artistic composition. Such a theory tends to merge 
‘in the concept of revelation and to over-emphasise the value of the 
poetic content. š I 

6. À few leading critics consider imagery basic io a poem. 
Yeats found the basis of pure poetry in the image. The sensuous * 
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image is set in opposition to the idea resulting in a kind of obscurity 
at the hands of Pound and his followers.. The picture is given an 
independent status, jt*has no relation to general human experience. 
This, says Robert Hillyer, RM the first step in the fallacious separa- 
tion of being from meaning'' 

2 The i images, as Lowes TE are the materials of imagination. 
They are ‘inevitable and integral to poetry. This inevitability is 
“rooted and grounded deeply in the nature of the poet's medium, 
` language”. The matter-moulded language becomes poetic. medium . 

when it ‘is transformed and made malleable. This is achieved by the 

. creative activity called imagination. Even the emotion felt in the 
poetic mood is an attendant upon intense imaginative activity. And 
in opposition to Richards and Abercrombie, therefore, we have D. G. 
James observing that “the aim of poetry is neyer to create emotion, 
but to convey an imaginative idea oy object”. This imagination - 
answers.to ‘‘a deeply felt need, a necessity of experience, a need for 
a single imaginative grasp or prehensior of life, by which life may 
be mastered and fully lived”. As against such a view Collingwood 
(1924) emphasises imagination and Lawrence treats emotion as central . 
te the poetic experience. . 
7. The sociological approach to literature has of late lesus E 
prominent through tbe labours of Schucking (1931), Oaudwell (1987),. 
Pottle (1941), Dewéy (1934), Erdman (1939) and F. R. Leavis. These. 
writers belieye that poetry expresses the basis of feeling or sensibility 
of the age” in which it was written. Aesthetic experience, says. 
Dewey, is to be found only in a human situation; and the value of -- 
art should be discovered only in this. environment,or context. As - 
Leavis puts it, the poet should be fully alive to .his times. On such 
a wiew aesthetic values will be relative values. But the values that 
poetry embodies are not specific to any age or locality, As Garrod 
said (1924), poetry is life, and it ''redeems us out of life into our- 
‘selves; out of all that seems not to matter into a world vital, organic, . 
pulsating”. f ; 
Critics like Raleigh and Tillyard, however, remind us that a 
poem is a personal document communicating an. aspect of the poet’s, . 
personality. Lionello Venturi (1941) states that art criticism is a 


realisation of expression of personality.. This view , was subjected ut 


to a severe criticism by Eliot (1920), Bremond, C. S. Lewis (1933) 
and others.  Elio&holds that the poet has “not ‘a personality’ to. . 
express". He is a medium through whom the world of experierice 
becomes articulate and significant. As de Selincourt said, “what . 
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matters to the poet, as a poet, is not so niuch his experience as what 
he can create from ib”. ; 

8. There:remains the function of poetry which too hás brought. 
forth a spate of theories. Following the traditions’ of Sully (1910) 
and Marshall (1924), Prall (1929) observes that aesthetic values are 
things liked or disliked fom themselve:. Housman finds (1933) the 
essence of poetry only in the poetic e: otion. Lucius Garvin (1947) 
considers the meaning of & work of art to be the feeling-response 
obtained from it. John Sparrow (1984), Arnold Isenberg (1949), 
and Pepper consider the object of beauty to be ‘‘a nórmal perceptual 
integration of feelings, highly pleasant, and vivid in quality”. 
Berenson speaks of ideated sensations. And from a suirealist point 
of view Herbert Read treats art as ''the expression of any ideal which 
the artist can realise in form”, as the “attempt to create pleasing 
forms” that solve our emotional problems. 

These critics mistake the possible result or consequence for the 
essential ingredient of the work of art. In our experiences of the 

tragic, the ugly and the sublime we have an awareness of discomfort 
or pain; and such experiences falsify the theories that discover 
pleasure as the value of a poem. œ . 
Those who emphasise the valuesof a peem to be an intense state 
of feeling, like Middleton Murry (1981), identify the, poetic ex. 
perience with the religious. Such theories raise the questions of 
truth and falsehood. Isenberg takes a poem to embody half-truths. 
Stace and Urban find the value of a poom in its truth. But if a 
poem aud its paraphrase have the same truth, do their values remain 
the same? This does not mean, as Cleanth Brooks has explained, 
that we are ‘compelled to rank poems by their formal embellish- 
ments". During the poetic experience proper the problems of teuth 
and falsehood do not arise, though, as Grierson said, the great poet 
builds a picture of life which has its roots “in the constitution eof 
the moral and emotional nature of man’’. This should not 
mean that Pottle is correct in maintaining that the moral judgment 
is the critic’s duty. The poet looks at life, lives it and contemplates 
it. Out of such a mood emerges what L. A. Reid calls “a special 
revelation of reality’’. Considerations like these have led Whitehead, 
"in opposition to Bradley, to subordinate ethics to aesthetics. 
And R. Graves was indeed correct when he said that poetry offers 
‘fessentially a solution to some pressing emotiomal problem and has 
always the oracular note”. The true poet only shows, he never says; 
and yet he gives us an intense awareness of values. And M we arp 
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asked to say what the value ofa particular poem is, we can only 
point to the poem. The poem means itself. As de Selincourt puts 
it, “what the poet cemmunicates in his poem is just what the 


poem says’’. ° : 


| REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF BANKS . 
š IN INDIA ` 


Maya Durr SHARMA 
Rampuria College, Bikaner 


It is necessary to introduce balanced economy in India. So 
far our economy has been proverbially lopsided., It is with this 
objective in view that planning was adopted in our country in 1951, 
which involves a series of follow-up Five-Year Plans to raise the 
National and per capita output in our country and to utilize the 
human and natural resources to the optimum possible extent. This 
requires a balanced development of industries to suit the needs of 
the people of different regions. It depends, inter alia, on the * 
provision of adequate banking and credit facilities to suit the needs 
of our economy with particular reference to its regional development 
Banking organisation should be so planned as to subserve this need. 

So far our banks have confined themselves to the provision of 
short-term credit facilities, particularly in big towns. There should 
be a departure from this practice and credit facilities should be made 
available in every region. Banking is a public utility service of vital 


‘Importance in the development of a country’s unknown resources and 


untried potentialities, being not for any section, class er region but 


for the community and country as a whole. It must assist the 


production as well as distribution of all material commodities, utilities 
and services. 

The commonly practised commercial banking does not help to 
develop agriculture and other primary sources of industry. Both 
agriculture and industry suffer from lack of easy and adequate credit 
facilities of initial as well as working capital that necessarily handicap I 
full development. Hence its purpose is limited, its outlook is 
restricted, its objective and xcope is painfully narrow. 

But functioning of banks with other ingredients is necessary 
for all-round development of the National economy. Banking must 
contribute its quota, both to production and distribution in proportion 
to the scientifically planned economy and its various paris must be 
mutually coordinated and regionally developed. . 

We have in India well-defined political regions known by the 
name of States and planning for development is also restgicted on l 

° 
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the same basis, but it must be clear that pol tical and economie regions 
cannot be one and the same in a country. The basis of economic 


„regional development can be industrial, agricultural and commercial. 


But the trends*in the development of ;banks clearly show that up till 
now neither there has been any planned development 8f banks on 
regional] basis nor there is any direct positive correlation being “attained 
in the credit needs of a particular region and its supply from 
institutional banking framework to meet the same. 


. Even today, we. have in our country especially in rural areas 
there is neither" a joint stock bank or a branch office of it. The 
exploitation of existing banking towns attracts banks more, than 
extension of activities in virgin fields. 


s Way REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Trends in the progress of the development of banks in a country 
may .be rising as à whole, but if the development of bsnks is not 
directly correlated with the regional credit requirements ond development 
needs, the output would not be optimum. If development of banks 
has been concentrated in certain regions and neglected in others, 
the contribution of services in the'economic development will be poor 
due to competition in the former ‘case and inability to meet the needs 
and cater for development in-later cases. But for -the best results 
the law of demand (existing and future) and supply must be given 
a priority. [tis bound to operate automatically in its own time, 
but in case of accelerated and rapid plans of development, own time 
process cannot be awaited for but concentrased efforts in the direction 
are called for. Regional development of banks is necessary for the 
maximum utilisation of resources and optimum adjustment of demand 
and supply of finance and financial services ; to spread over. the 
risks, and for simultaneous and even development of all the Fegións 
of the country. 


INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


Not only on national and but also on international scale this 
theory is getting recognition. For International economic development, 
all tha regions of the world must develop simultaneously, but still 
there are a large number of under.developed and undeveloped 
economies which qre unable to keep pace with economically advanced. 
regions of ihe world, resulting in disparity—which is essentially a 
gause oğ slow economic progress. Now to wipe ib out, attention has 
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been drawn to the problem of regional development and financing 
institutions have been set up to provide developmental finance and 
meet the credit requirements of under- and uñ-developed regions. - 
World Bank, LDA., and other such institutions can be said to be 
good examples. : 


IN INDIA ° ° 


The problem of regional development of banks in our 
country should be studied in various parts—increase or decrease. 
in the number of the offices of various types of banks in different 
regions during specific period and its relation with population, a 
study of the resources of banks on regional basis and their advances 
on the same basis, assessment of Regional credit needs for agrieulture, 
industry and commerce, etc. and the existing facilities and institu- 
tional set-up to meet the needs—*whether sufficient or insufficient. 


There is a widespread confusion in India between what is intend- 
ed and what in fact exists. ie 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF BANK OFFICES 


The tota] number of banking offices in India before the commence- 
ment of our first Five-year Plan was 4,119 out of which the offices 
of the scheduled banks were 2,646 and of non-schedwled banks 1,478. 
The number of banking offices on 31sí December, 1959 was 4,851 
having 3,925 offices of scheduled banks and 926 of nen-schedeled 
banks. 


It reflects that the total number of banking offices increased by 
782. The number of scheduled bank offices increased by 1,979 and 
of non-scheduled banks there has been a decrease of 547 offices in 
the country as a whole. A study of the regional distribution of the 
offices of the Indian scheduled banks denotes that on 81st December, 
1989, out of 3,859 offices of 78 reporting banks, Bombay has 806 
offices, Madras 525 offices, U.P. 418 offices, Mysore 349 and Punjab 
808 offices. Thus 2,406 offices are situated in these 5 states whereas 
for the remaining part of the country only 1,453 offices are left to 
operate and meet the credit needs. 


Generally, availability of deposits, scope of invesiment and popula- 
tion are some of the basic factors which determine the creation of 
banking facilities at any place. Inference can be* drawn from the 
. above statistics that extention of banking seems to have proceded in 
a haphazard manner rather than on a systematic plan; that bigger ° 
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places in the country attract banking enterprise first ; that multiplica- 
tion of branches has been a more marked feature of the growth of 
our banking than extension to new places; and in the end, this growth 
of our bankiag system by means of creating branches raises the pro- 
blem of over crowding in certain places, and insufficient financial 
supply at other places. 

Durivg the year 1959, 313 aiios of Indian scheduled banks 
opened and 26 closed, resulting in the net increase of 287 offices, and 
if 15 offices of non-scheduled banks included im the second schedule 
“to thee Reserve Bank of India Act, 1984, be added to them, the total 
number of offiees will come to 302. For non-scheduled banks 97 
offices were opened and 68 closed with a minus result in the increase 
to the extent of 41 offices. 


ROLE oF THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


The indiscriminate growth of branches during World War IT 
which tended to accentuate the concentration of banking offices in 
the main urban cgntres while leaving large areas of the country either 
inadequately served or not covered at all, necessitated the control on 
branch expansion or opening of offices by banks. 

Now in terms of Section 23 *of the Act, banks are required to 
obtain the permission of Reserve Bank for opening new branches either 
in India qr abroad and also for changing the location of existing 
offices, and permission is granted on the merit of financial condition 
and management of the bank, earning prospects of the branch, and 
the extent to which the interest of general public is served. 

This control has been intended to correct the lop-sided develop- 
ment. Since the inception of the control, about three-fifths of the 
total number of branches allowed to be cpened are at places with a 
population of 50,000 or less. 

The Reserve Bank is also playing a significant role in the regional 
development of banks, through its department of Banking Develop- 
ment charged with the function of promoting and assisting the expan- 
sion of banking facilities in this country—specially in under-banked 
areas. 

The licensing power of the Reserve Bank is aiso a weapon to 
ensure the continuance and growth of banks on sound lines and tg | 
discourage indiscriminate floating of backing companies. ° 


Rore OF THE STATE BANK OF INDIA 


A significant role has been played by this bank in the sphere of |. 
eRegiofa! development of banks. With the opening of its 400th 
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branch an June 1, at Kairana in U.P., it-has completed its branch 
expansion programme under which it was charged with the responsibi- 
lity of opening 400 branches in the rura] and urban areas within a 
period of 5 years from its inception. T 

This was done with a view to stimulating banking in the rural 
areas where commercial banks are reluctant to penetrate. The furn- 
over of Treasury, extent of existing banking facilities and thé availabi- 
lity of warehousing accommodation had been some of the principal 
criteria for selecting centres for opening new branches. Hence the 
above-mentioned criteria can bs said to be a new development, and ` 
that State Bank has played an important role in the regional develop- 
ment of banks through it. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF DEPOSITS 


° ° 

Bank deposits depend on the per capita income and the 
ability to save money of the masses. Volume deposits determine the 
creation of banking facilities at any place, and banking facilities create 
greater deposits. i 

The total deposits of Indian scheduled banks as on 31st D cember, 
1959 were Rs. 18,38,39 lakhs and Rs. 15,77,27 lakhs at the end of 
1958. "There has been a net increase in the amount of deposits of 
Rs. 2,61,12 lakhs. 28:54% of the total deposits goes to Bombay, 
22°5% to Delhi and 15°6% to West Bengal. The range of percentage 
of deposits varies from 0°1 to 28'4 in India forall the States and the 
union territories. This wide rangs is due to exceptiowally higher 
deposits in the above-mentioned states barring them, all other states 
etc, stand approximately at par with due respect for their population. 

Hence it can be said that more than 80% of deposits have been 
in centres with a population of one lakh or above. 

A study of deposits in relation with the population is also essential 
to understand the development in the capacity to rave on regional 
basis, effect of plan, rise in banking habit and economic development 
of various regions. 

The per capita deposits in India in 1958 was Re 43°7 which has 
increased to Rs. 50°9 in 1959. It means that there is an increase in 
the per capita deposit capacity of the masses. The fruits of economic 
planning in the form of increased income and greater saving capacity 
of .the’ masses are reaped out by the banking system in the form of 
increased per capita deposits. Highest per capita deposits are in 
Delhi. In the year 1958 it was Rs. 1,750°6 which has come to 
' Re, 2,429'8 in 1959. Delhi is the capital of India, with thegbenefit 
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of embassies accounts, Governmept accounts, larger personal accounts, 
and deposit of PL. 480 counterpart Funds are some of the factors 


responsible for this increase in per capita deposit capacity of Delhi 


region. The per office population of Delhi is the smallest (10,968) 
in the whole country, and can add to deposit capacity. Second is 
Pondicherry with Rs. 245'8 and Rs 253.00 in 1959. Third is West 
Bengal where it was Rs 109'1 in 1959 and Rs. 952 in 1958. Bombay 
is the fourth category with Rs. 109°4 in 1959. 


“ë 
. . REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION oF ADVANCES 


The scope of providing credit by banks and other financing 
institutions depends upon the credit needs of a particular region. 


Credit needs are correlated with 


x (h) the regional industria] development—enlargement, re- 


organisation, modernisalion, extension or establishment 
. of new units ; 

(b) agricultural improvements done or planned to be done ` 
in a region—specially in the technique of production 
and shift from the obsolete and out-dated tools and 
machinery to the latest and np-to-date equipments ; 

Pa (© Regional develppment of small scale industries, establish- 
ment of industrial estate and compensatory supplementation 
of agriculture with cottage industries. In a changing 
economy demand for advances etc. increases and a change 

° tn the pattern of investment cen also be expected—from 
short term fo long term ; from agriculture to industry. 
All this requires institutional arrangements on regional 
basis. The existing gap between the demand and supply 
of credit must be meted out by development of banks on 
regional basis. 


e Tbe Indian Scheduled bank's total advances during the year 
1959 amounted to Rs. 962,70: lakhs. Divided by population, the 
per capita advances comes to Rs. 26'7 oniy. Of the total advances 
Bombay shares 36:976, West Bengal 23°9% and Madras 92% only. 
Although total advances have increased yet in Bombay a decrease in 
advances from 1958 is visible, while in case of other regions advances, 
have increased in comparison with the year 1958. EM 


The per capita advances are highest for Delhi, i.e., Rs 994-5, 
Rs. 147°0 for Pofidicherry, Rs. 87 for West Bengal, Rs. 74:3 for ` 


s Bombay sud Rs. 2076 for Madras. The range of per capita advances 
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of various regions is 0'3 to 234'5. It. means that all the regions 
aye not on the same level of development—economic or banking. 


To CONCLUDE 


The development and'extension of banks in our,country seems 
to have proceeded in a haphazard manner rather than on a systematic 


plan. It has raised the problem of over-crowding in some regions— . 


bigger cities and towns, and business centres, etc. and inadequate 
development in other regions—rural regions and places lacking banking 
facilities from the very beginning. But for best results in the 
development plans, optimum adjustment between credit needs and 
institutional supply is essential. 

For this purpose, a banking plan for a definite period must „be 
prepared in consultation with the leading bankers of the country by 
the Reserve Bank of India. New branches in newer places may not 
be remunerative for some time. ` To meet the losses on such braziches 
of different banks, a centralised fund must be createg contributions to 
which should be made by the participating banks, the Reserve Bank 
of India and the Govt. of India. There is an Integration and 
development Fund to make the ldsses good of the new branches ‘to 
be opened by the State Bank of India. Some such scheme should 
be evolved in cooperation with the leading bankers of the country 
so that India may in a short period of time be covered with a net 
work of banking facilities to inculcate banking habig among the 
people, for raising the financial resources for economic planning in 
the country and to meet the credit needs on regional basis. Therefore 
in future, for regional banking development, efforts should be made 
to minimise the competition of banks among themselves, especially 
in regions of over crowding. Amalgamations should be encourabed 
in the regional interest, and such adjustments should be made as may 
be required to accelerate the economic development of regions, 
underdeveloped as yet. 


. THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


DR. ViSHWANATH PRASAD VARMAS M.A. (PATNA), 
. M.A. (CoruuB1A), Pa.D. (CHICAGO) 


1. INTRODUCTION 
e 


Subhas Chandra Boge (1897-1945) was a great political leader. 

A robust and ardent patriotism was the essence of his personality. 
He began life as a Vedantic mystic and roamed in the cities of 
Northern India in quest of a spiritual Guru while yet a college 
student.1 He had a brilliant educational career at the Calcutta 
e University and at the age of twenty-four ht joined active politics after 
having resigned the job offered to him when he had successfully 
competed in the $ndian Civil Service examination in 1921. He 
believed in self-abnegation. He was devoted to social and political 
work as a part of the mission of his life. He had intense capacity 
for suffering. He was profoundly attached to the ideal of Indian 
freedom and tirelessly and tecklessly worked for its realization. He 
was uncompremising in his attitude and that was the reason why he 
always belonged to the left-wing opposition to the Indian National 
Congregs. AÑ inveterate and indomitable fighter, Bose was one of 

the greatest patriots of the world 


Bose had studied philosophy as a student and had read the writ- 
ings of Vivekananda and Aurobindo. But he was not a polltical philo- 
sopher or a theorist. He was a dynamic man of action. His strength 
lay in big political activities. He was an agitator, propagandist, 
fighter and leader, rather than a philosopher. Twice he became the 

` president of the Indian National Congress—in, 1938 and 1939. But 
although not a theorist or political thinker in the academic sense of 
the term, Bose reflected upon the course and development of: the 
national movement of the country. He certainly had some indepen- 
dent ideas with regard to the realization of Indian political freedom. 
He is entitled to consideration in the history of modern Indian political 
thought not only because he was an eminent political leader and 


1 At the age of sevenéeen Bose left for a pilgrimage. Butafter a few months he came - 


home back--Subhas Chandra Bose: An Indian Pilgrim or Autobiography of Subhas Chandra 
*Bose (1897-1920), Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co., (1948). pp. 79-83. 
2 Once@Bose declared : ‘‘I am an extremist—all or nothing’, 
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fighter but also because there udoubtedly are, somé political ideas of 
theoretical gignificance in his writings. His book The Indian Struggle 
is full of sober analysis and keen reflections.’ Mis speeches are charc-. 
terized by force and simplicity. He combined capacity for action 
* . . 
and a keen analytical mind. He also had enough fund of emotional 
warmth in his personality. . Í 
The political career of Bose is full of activities, Hè began life. 
as a non-cooperator but in 1928 he became a Swarajist under C.R. 
Das as he was not in sympathy with the Gandhian program. Erqm 
a Swarajist he became a member of the Independence League.? He 
rose to eminent political fame as one of the most significant leaders of 
the forces which were opposed to the acceptance of federation contem. 
plated in the Government of India Act of 1935. Bose was elected 
^ " " ñ e ° 
the president. of the Haripura Congress in 19038.? He rose ʻo trium- 
phant eminence when he became the president of the Indian Nationa] š 
Congress at Tripuri in 1939 after having defeated Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, the nominee of Gandhi and of the Cougress right wing. 
He was in favour of giving an ultimatum to the British Government 
if the National Demand for complete independence was not accepted 
within a specified period. But he resigned from the Congress presi- 
deniship. This was due to the passage ofethe "Pant resolution which 
required him to select the members of the Congress Working Committee 
in consultation with Mahatma Gandhi. ‘In 1989 Re wanted to organize 
the leftist forces by having formed a new party, the Forward Block. 
He could not succeed in building a strong left Consolidation Committee 
consisting of the Congress Socialiats, the Communists ete. In 1940 
he presided over the Anti-Compromise Conference at Ramgarh. He 
stood for a Joint demand by the Hindus and Moslems for a provisional 
national government to whom all powers should be immediately 
transferred. In December, 1940 he escapted from India incognito. 
The story of his escape from thé country through Peshawar and Kabul . 
to Germany is an epic of adventure. During the second World War 
1. Subhas Chandra Bose, The Indian Struggle (1920-1934). This book was originally 
published in Europe in 1935 and was banned by the British Governinant in India. An 
Indian edition has been published by Thacker, Spink & Co., Cal.utte, 1918 ard is brought 
out as Part II of Netaji’s Life and Writings. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography (London, John Lane The Bodley Head, 1939), 
. ep-173. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, History of the Indian National Congress, (Bombay. Padma 
Publieations.1046), Vol. I, p 333. On p. 360, Pattabhi refers to the formation of a Congress 
Democratie Party by Subhas Boss and Srinivasa Iyengar at the time of the Lahore Congress 
of 1929. In 1929 Bose hed refused to sign the joint declaration accepting the declaration 
of the Viceroy Irwin. See Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography, : 197. 
j Subhas Bose's presidential address at Haripura is containef in The Indian Annual 
Register, Calcutta, January-June 1988, Vol. T, pp. 885.848. 


å For the ideology of the Forward Block, see Myron Weiner, Party Politics in India ` 


(Princeton University Press, 1957), passim. E 
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he Allied himself with the fascist forces and began a batile for the 
independence of India on a violent basis by organizing *the Indian 
‘National Army’. The transition in the political career of Bose is thus 
interesting. From a believer in constitutional agitation qs a worker 
in the Swaraj party he became the leader and commander of the forces 
of the Indian National Army for the liberation of the country. 

2. PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF Bosg's PorrTIOAL [DEAS 

Bose was a great man of action. He was not a philosopher, nor 
has he witten anything of theoretical philosophical worlh. But, 
nevertheless, he had studied philosophy as a student. He had been 
tremendously inspired by the writings of Vivekananda’ and Aurobindo, 
He regarded the utterances of the former as ‘‘heroic’’. 

Bose did not accept the Samkarite, theory of illusion although 
as a student he had regarded Samkara's doctrine as the quintessence 
, of Hindu philosophy. He believed in God.* But he refused to 

abandon the world as maya. He had come under the deep influence 
of the ideas of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda who accept that the 
world is the field of play of God. Bengal never sympathetically 
responded to the monistic spiritu&lism of Samkara's Vedanta. It, 
on the osher hand, had a predilection for theistic philosophies. The 
rejection of the illusionistic concept of the world which Bose 
sponsored having come under the inflence of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda? "was strengthened by his studies of the writings of 
Aurobinde in the Arya. Bose accepted the supremacy of a 
providential dispensation but thoroughly adhered to the reality of 
the world and the imperative character of its obligations and claims. 
Bose rejects the concept of maya and accepts the reality of the 
world. He also believes in the concept of progressive evolulion. 


° 


». Fos the acceptance: of the concept of progress he adduces three 
considerations. First, the observation 2f natural pheno nena and 


1 For this period of Bose'slife and the activities of the Indian National Army the 
following booxs may be consulted. Hugh Toye, The Springing Tiger (Allied Publishers, 
Bombay 1959); Shah Nawaz Khan, My Memories of :he I. N. A. and its Netaji; K. R. 
Palta, My Adventures with the I. N. 4. ; Subhas Chanéra Bose's speeches collected together 
under the titles On to Delhi, Blood Bath, On with the Fight. "Toye's book is a hit unsym- 
pathetic in its judgment of Bose. " ' 

Bose had been immensely drawn to Vivekananda whom he studied at the age of 
fifteen. In Vivekananda he found the embodiment o? manhood. From him he learnt the 
philosophy of life—'4imano Mokshartham Jagaddhitazta'—for personal salvation and for 
the good of humanity—Anelndian Pilgrim, pp. 42-48, 41-45. 

3 Subhas Chandra Bose Trauna Ke Swapna (In Hindi. Bose believed in the wor- 

- ship oi the Mother-Goddess. He wrote in his lettera ftom Mandalay that Sakti-Sadhana 
was the waygto the conquest of fea 
e* An Indian Pilgrim, p. 82. 
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hjstory would indicate that there is progress. Secondly, Bose says 
that there ‘is an intuitive apprehension that „We are moving aheac. 
Thirdly, he also adds an axiological consideration. He,says that the ` 
faith in progwess is a necessity both on biological and moral grounds. 


Bose feels that the concrete mechanics of the evolutionary 
progression which were formulated by the Sankhya philesophers in 
ancient times would not appeal to the modern mind. He refers ic 
the Spencerian theory of the evolution of the complex from the 
simple. He also refers to the notion of the manifestation of blind 
will as accepted by von Hartmann. Te might as well have 
mentioned Schopenhauer who is a more significant spokesman of 
the philosophy of cosmic will. He is aware of tbe Bergsonian 
theories of creative evolution and intuition. But although thése 
theories contain some amount of truth Bose feels that the Hegelian 
theory of dialectical evolution is more: adequate than any of these. 
He does accept that no theory can be adequate to describe the total 
aspects of Reality but he thinks that the Hegelian Goncept of dialee- 
tical progression both in the realm of logical concepts and in the realm 
of spatio-temporal manifestation is more adequate than the Spencerian 
theory of evolution or the Bergsoyian concept of creative evolution. 
He says : “But undoubtedly Hegel’s theory is the nearest approxima- 
tion to truth. It explains the facts more satisfactorily than any 
other theory. At the same time, it cannot be regarded “as the whole 
truth since all the facts as. we know them, do not accord.With it’’.@ 


But in spite of being inspired by the Hegelian theory of dialectical 
evolution in the world-process,. Bose does not accept the Hegelian 
theory of the rational character of reality. Anaxagoras and Hegal 
regard the nature of reality as nous or Idee. Bose conceives of love 
as the nature of reality. He says: ‘‘For me, the essential nature of 
reality islove. Love is the essence of the universe and is the essential 
principle in human life. I admit that this conception also is 
imperfect—for I do not know today that reality is in itself and I 
cannot lay claim to knowing the Absolute today—even if it be within 
the ultimate reach of human knowledge or experience. Nevertheless, 
with all its imperfection, for me this theory represents the maximum 

' fruth and isthe nearest approach to absolute truth. I may be asked 
. bow I come to the conclusion that the essential nature of reality is 


I 1 Bose mentions Spencer, Hartmann, Bergson and Hegel in two paragraphs in An 
Indian Pilgrim. His ideas about them are general and seem to be derived mpre from 
conversation and histories of philosophy than from any scholarly study of the original texta, e 


2 Ibid, p. 144, 
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love. Lam afraid my epistenslogy is not quite orthodox. I haye 
come to this conclusion partly from a rational study *of life in all 
aspects—partly, from intuition and partly from pragmatic considera- 
tions. I see all around me the play of love; I perceive within me 
the same instinct; I feel that I muss love in order to fulfil myself 
and I need love as the basic principle on which to reconstruct life. 
A plurality of considerations drives me to one and the same conclusion. 
I have remarked above that the essential principle in human life is 
love. This statement may be challenged when one can see so much 
in life that is opposed to love ; but the paradox can be easily 
explained. The ‘essential principle’ is not fully manifest yet; it is 
unfolding itself in space and time. Love, like reality of which it is 
the essence, is dynamic.’” | 


' he conception of reality in terms of love shows that Bose has 
a humanistic approach to reality. He is impressed not so much by 
the cosmie attributes of reality as by its manifestation primarily in 
the human kingdom. This conception of reality having its essence 
inlove is akin to the Vaishnava ph:losophy. While according to 
Aurobindo delight or ananda is the supreme essence of reality, Bose 
Adheres more to the Vaishnava ideas of theism and hence regards 
love and not amanda as the essence of reality. It may be possible 
that he “has alse been unconsciousy influenced by the Christian 
concept of love. 


*Bose's ° concept of reality as love shows that he has an 
existentialist approach. He is interested in life. He is not a 
conceptualist. He is not wholly in sympathy which the Vedantic 
concept of the absolute as undifferantiated indeterminate spiritual 
real. He calls himself a pragmatist to the extent that he wants to 
accept that conception of the reality according to which life is possible 
io be moulded. 


Bose was a believer in the creative force of ideas. He sometimes 
accepted the concept of the automatic potency of ideas ^ At times 
in the spirit of a theistic devotee he accepted the infinite majesty 
and power of God and felt that man was a humble figurine in the 
hands of Providence.? 


1 Subhas Chandra Bose, An Indian Pilgrim, p. 149. š 

2 Taruna Ke Swapna (In Hindi). In his letter to the Governor of Bengal on November 
26,1940, Bose had wrigten : In this morta: world, everything perishes and will perish— 
but ideas, ideals and dreams do not. One individus! way die for an idea—but that idea 
will, after his death, incarnate itself in a thousand lives. That is how the wheels of 
evolutiong move on and the ideas and dreams of one generation are bequeathed to the next,” 


. 3 Bose, Taruna Ke Swapna (In Hindi). 
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3. Bosk's REFLECTIONS UPON INDIAN HISTORY i 


Alibcugh a great admirer of the Vedantic philosopby in his 
adolescent years, Bose gradually became a social 'and political realist. * 
Like Tilak, eBose stood for action. He was for the acceptance of 
the technics of modern scientific civilization. Like ' Vivekananda, 
he held an exaggerated dose of ahimsa to be responsible for the 
decline of Indis. In analysing the factors responsible for the decline * 
of India Bose wrote: ‘‘After all, what has brought about India’s 
downfall in the materia] and political sphere? It is her inordinate 
belief in fate and in the supernatural—her indifference to modern 
scientific development—her backwardness in the science of modern 
warfare, the peaceful contentment engendered by her later-day 
philosophy and adherence to ahimsa (non-violence) carried to the most 
absurd length."'! : 

Bose thinks that the distinction between Hindus and Moslems œ 
which have been so loudly and vociferously preached in Indian 
politics is “largely an artificial creation." He even says that the 
political system in pre-British days could not be characterized as 
Moslem rule. Both at the levels of the central administration in 
Delhi and at the provincial administration there were important 
Hindu personaliiies who were associated with the Moslem rule.’ 

Bose felt that Bengal bad toa great extent, been wnique. It 
was different from the other parts of India. This peculiarity was 
derived from the synthesis of three racial currents—tle Aryan, the 
Dravidian and the Mongolian, in the population of Bengal. This 
racial synthesis has provided a comprehensive flowering of the genius 
of Bengal. The idealism and devotion to religion (dharma) of the 
Aryan, the artistic skill and devoutness (bhakti) of the Dravidian 
and the intelligence and realism of the Mongols have been blended 


1 Subhas Chandra Bese: The Indian Struggle (1920-1981), Calcutta Thacker, Spink & 
Co., 1948), p. 169, ° 


? Tn the ccurse of his reflecticns upcn Indian history, Bose arrived at the following six 
general conclusions : 


"(1) A period of rise has been followed by a period of decline, to be followed again 
by a new upheaval, 


(2) The decline is the result chiefly of physical and intellectual fatigue, 
(8) Progress ond fresh corsolidation has been brought about by an influx of new 
ideas and scmetim es an infusicn of fresh blood. 
+ (4) «Every new epcch bas been heralded by pcople possessing greater intellectual 
power and superior military skill. 


(b) ThrcogFeut Indian histcry all fereign elements have always been slowly 
absorbed by Indian Society, The Britisb are the first and tho only exception 


to this. 
(0) In spite of changes in the Central Government, the pecple have all along been 
accustomed b> 1ge measure of rea] liberty" , 
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together and have provided.the dominant trends of the character 
of. Bengal! Bose traced three significant currents in the culture Q£ 
Bengal—ti) Tantricism, Gi) Vaishnavism and fiii) neo Nyaya philo- 
“sophy and the, Smriti of Raghunandan. The philosophy of Tantra 
provides affinity to Bengal with the Tibetans and the p@ople of the 
hilly regions. 'Vaishnavism provides some k:nship to Bengal with the 
Dravidian peoples." 


4. Tsu POLITICAL IDEAS or SUBHAS CHANDRA Bose 
The” transitton in the pbilosophy of Bose is interesting. He 
began life as a spiritual idealist but he shifted to political realism.? 
He did not appreciate the mingling of political and ethical issues. 
He was a critic of the Gandhian political ideas and technics .because 
he felt that in it politics was not discussed on its own plane. - He . 
says :‘‘We have to render unto Caesar what is Caesar's".* Thus 
the philosophy of the moral orientation to politics which we find at a 
theoretical plane in Plato Cicero and Green and on a practical plane 
in “Gokhale and Gandhi, did not appeal to Boss. He appreciated . 
political realism and would not stand for mixing up of the spheres -of 
Caesar and Christ. Being a realist, Bose believed in the technies of - 
pofitical -bargaining. -He wrote : *"T'he secret of political bargaining = 
is to look more strong than you really are,” He could not appreciate 
the deep humility and the sincerity with which Gandhi laid all -his . 
cards on the, table at the time of the Sesond Indian Round Table - 
Confer®nce in*1931, in London. In shors,. Bose was-a politician - 
and not a moralist or philosopher. He accepted the-maxim that one |. 
bad to be equal to the requirements of the political situation. He 
wanted that Gandhi should have spoken ai the Round Table Confe- - 
rence in a firm voice of political strength. He says: “If, on the. 
contrary, the Mahatma would have spoken in the language of Dictator 
. Stalin, or II Duce Mussolini or Fuhrer Hitler—John Bull would have 
understood and would have bowed his head in respect.’’® 
The task of nation-building entails great suffering and sacrifice, 
Bose emphatically declared that a nation cculd not be built on the 


1 Bose, Toruna Ke Swapna. 

2 Bose, Taruna Ke Swapna. 

3 Bose points out in An Indian Pilgrim that while at Cambridge he read Biemarck’s * 
Autobiography, Metternich’ s Memoirs, Cavour's Letters etc. These studies ' ‘helped tó rouse 
my political sense.’ c. 192). In the Congress presidential speech at Tripuri in 1939 Bogs 
claimed to be speaking ''as a cold- blooded realist.” " He pleaded that the situation be viewed 
in a “thoroughly realistic manner.’ 

Bose, The Indian Sfruggle, p. 409. 

5 The Indian Struggle, p. 820. 

6 The Ipdian Struggle, p. 920. 
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basis of expediency. Jšxpedieney had been the cult of Edmund 
Bugke and Surendranath Banerjea.t But a genuine effort at the re- 
construction df the nation entailed the embracing of the ‘“‘uncompro- 
mising idealism of Hampden and Cromweil.’’? He repeated Viveka- 
nanda’s statement that there is no realization without renunciaticn 
and felt that for political freedom it was essential to undergo inteitsest 
sufferings. Thus Bose accepted that the task of winninge indepen- 
dence required great moral preparations Hence although he wes 
a realist so far as the struggle against the foreign bureaucracy was 
concerned, nevertheless, he did recognize the supreme necessity of 
abnegation and suffering on the part of the Indian peopie. 


Bose was not satisfied with mere political freedom. He recognized 
the urgency of winning political freedom of the country but he was 
also a realist to understand that the “internal social struggle” Between 
the landlord and peasant, capitalist and labourer, rich and poor could. 
not be postponed. He also “felt that the ‘haves’ in the Indien 
society would tend to join the camp of the British Government. Henca 
he wrote: “The logic of history will, therefore, follow its inevitable" 
course. The political struggle and the social struggle will have to be 
conducted simultaneously. The party, that will win political freedom. 
for India will be also the party that will win social and economic" 
freedom for the masses’’.* In the thirties Bose was a recognizea 
spokesman of the leftist forces.* His leftism had two implications. 
In the late twenties his leftism meant opposition to the demand 
for dominion status.’ Bose championed independence “along with 
some other leaders. In the thirties his leftism assumed a pronouncedly 
economic orientation. In his presidential address at the All-India 
Anti-compromise Conference held at Ramgarh on March, 19, 1940, 
Bose said: “A word is necessary here in order to explain what 
we mean by Leftism. The present age is the anti-imperialist phase 
of our movement. Our main task in this age is to end Imperalism. 
and win national independence for the Indian people. When freedom 
comes, the age of national reconstruction will commence and that 
will be the Socialist phase of our movement. In the present phase 
of our movement, Leftists will be those who will wage an uncompromis- 
ing fight with Imperialism. Those who waver and vacillate in their 


An Indian Pilgrim, p. 194. 

Ibid. 

Bose, The Indian Struggle, pp. 413-414. 

Bose, The Indian Struggle, pp. 45-46, 55. : 
+ Pattabhi Siteramayya, History of the Indian National Congress, (Bombay, Padma 

` Publications, 1946), Vol. I, pp. 380-91. " 
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stryggle against Imperialism—ihose who tend towards a compromise 
with it—cannot by any means be Leftists. In the next phase of 
our movement, Leftism wil be synonymous with Socialism—but 
in the present ephase, the words ‘Leftist’ and ‘anti-imperialist’ 
should be interchangeable". Bose never became an orthodox Marxist. 
He however supported the socialist ideology. In his presidential speech 
„at Haripuras Bose maintained: “I have no doubt in my mind 
that our chief national problems relating to the eradication of poverty, 
illiteracy and disease and to scientific production and distribution 
can be effectively ta-kled only along socialistic nes”. He stated 
that the eradication of poverty and illiteracy were the great problems 
of national reconstruction. He pleaded for the abolition of landlordism, 
the liquidation of agricultural indebtedness and the provision for cheap 
credit in the rural sections. He had faith in the extension of the 
co-operative movement. He accepted the ideal of incorporating 
° scientjfic technics into agriculture. He also sponsored the ideal of 
a comprehensive scheme of industrial development under state- 
owaership and state*control. He explicitly stated his faith in socialism 
in the Haripura presidential speech. He said: ‘‘The State on the 
advice of a planning commission, will have to adopt a comprehensive 
scheme for gradually socialising ur entire agricultural and industrial 
system in both the spheres of production and appropriation". He 
pomted out°that although socialism was not the immediate problem 
for the Indian National Congress, ''Socialist propaganda is necessary 
to prepare the country for socialism when political freedom has 
been won”. He stood for the interests of the working classes.‘ 
Bose was too deeply rooted in the metaphysical concepts of Hindu 
spiritualist philosophy to have ever been satisfied with the materialistic 
dialectics of Marxism. Some of his opponents who branded him a 
complete fascist have doubted his leftism. It is true that Bose 
. neyer elaborately defined his economic ideas on an advanced theoretical 
plane. But there is no doubt that he stood for an increasing 
recognition of the interests and aspirations of the working class. 
Bose was certain that communism would not succeed in India. 
Communism regards nationalism as an epiphenomenon of bourgeois 
capitalism and lence the nationalist sections in India would not 


emotionally adhere to it. He also felt that the Indian people,could ° * 


1 Quoted in The Indian Annual Register, 1988, Vol. T, p. 840. 

2 Quoted in The Indian Annual Register, 1988, Vol. I, p. 341. 

3 Ibid., p. 846. 

* General Mohan Singh, in “Netaji”, Congress Unmarked, Chapter TX, pp. 119-188, 
attempts to#interpret Subhas Bose as a Marxist revoluticrary. 
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t be expected to respond sympathetically to the anti-religious 
ahd atheisti& communism because in India there is no hostility against 
religion comparable to the Russian antipathy to the Orthodox Church* 
which sided qvith the Czarist autocracy. Even among those who would 
accept the economic ideas of communism there would be, great 
reluctance towards adherence to the sociology of historical materialisin. 


Bose also asserted that communism had made no contribution in the ° 


field of monetary theory where it has been content to follow traditional 
economics.’ r 2s 

Subhas Bose had hoped that a revitalized leftist party would grow 
in India because he felt that the Indian National Congress under 
Gandhi’s leadership was a conglomerate structrre trying somehow 
to combine heterogeneous and even antithetical elements. ,Henceefor 
the new party in which he had hopes he outlined this program which 
in a sense may be said to contain his essential political ideas : 


“(L The Party will stand for the interests of the masses, 
that is, of the peasants, workers, ete., and not for he 
vested interests, that is, the landlords, capitalists and money- 
lending classes. 


(2) It will stand for the complete politica! and economic libera 
tion of the Indian people. 


(8) It will stand for a Federal Government for India as the 
ultimate goal, but will believe in a strong Central Govern- 
ment with dictatorial powers for some years io come, in 
order to put India on her feet.* l 


(4) It will believe in a sound system of state-planning for the 
re-organisation of the agricultural and industrial life of 
the country. ` 


(5) It will seek to build up a new social structure on the basis 
of the village communities of the past, that were ruled by 
the village ‘Panch’ and will strive to break down the 
existing social barriers like caste. 

(6) It will seek to establish a new monetary and credit system 
in the light of the theories and the experiments that have 
been and are current in the modern world. 

"(D ' It will seek to abolish landlordism and introduce a uniform 
land-tenure system for the whole of India. 


1 Bose, The Indian Struggle, pp. 431-432. 


= This program regarding ‘a strong Central Government with dictatorifl powerg’ 
would indicate the fascistic predilections of Subhas Rose. 
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° (8) Ib wil not stand for a democracy in ibe Mid-Victorjan 
sense of the term, but will 5elieve in go¥ernment by 
& strong party bound together by military discipline as 
the only means of holding Iniia together apd preventing 
a chaos, when Indians are free ard are thrown entirely on 


their own resources 
° 
(0) It will notiestrict itself to a campaign inside India but 
will resort to international propaganda also, in order to 
e" strengthen India's case for liberty, and will attempt to 
utilise the existing international crganisations. 
(10; It will endeavour to unite all the radical organisations 
under a national executive so tiat whenever any action is 
° ° taken, there will be simultaneous activity on many fronts,"'! 


5, Bosm's CRITIQUE OF GANDHIAN Porir!2An IDEAS AND TECHNICS 


Subhas Bose had great respects for the character and personality 
of Mahatma Gandhi. He admired bis devotion to truth and the 
purity of his character. Bose bowed before “his single-hearted 
devotion, his relentless will and his indefatigable labor".? He also 
appreciated his “‘humanitartan outlook and his freedom from hatred’’.* 
He recognized the. great work of Gandhi in the consolidation of the 
Indian National Congress and in bringing about a great mass awaken- 
ing. But he never became a Gandhian. He stated that Gandhism 
was only concerned with a methodology of action—Satyagraha but 
had no social philosophy or program of social reconstruction.* His 
opposition to the ideas and technics of Gandhi was based on five 
grounds.” 

* Bose as a political realist could not appreciate the extreme ethical 
idealism of Gandhi. He felt that the political issues were confused 
by engaging in subtie ethical investigation inte the purity of motiva. 
tions. He believed that political action required bargaining tactics 
and the keeping up of a show. He pointed oal that Gandhi had been 
playing: & double role—of a political leader of the Indian masses 
and the ethical world-teacher of non-violence. He felt that this 
created confusion and the Mahatma could not play the dual role 
surcessfully berause “i is not always easy to play two rolés id one 

1 Bose, The Indian Struggle, pp. 428-499. 

2 Toid., p. 408. . 

3 [bid , pp. 408-109. 


1 Ibid., p. 483. 
5 Subbag Chandra Bose, '"The Role of Mabatma Gandhi ir Indian History", Ch. XVI 


of The Indian Struggle, pp. 406-414. 
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persou,” Because of his essentially moral approach to problems 
Garpibi, in the opinion of Bose, failed to “recognize the tactics and” 
conspiracies efgineered by the British politicians and reactionaries. 
The Mahatma’s strength lay in his fundamental understanding of the 
psychology of «his own people but he failed to understand the psycho- 


logy of his opponents. . 
Bose regarded that the epistemological basis of Gandhism was 
'irrationalism". As a believer in the compassionate goodness ol 


providence, Gandhi always believed in “one step is enough for me.’ 
He hoped that pure means were bound “to lead to the objectification of * 
good ends. Bose as a political realist wanted to outline a rational 
chart of the political objectives of the nation and of the necessary 
means for their actualization. He was not in sympathy with the 
intuitional foundations of Gandhian political ideas. Gandhi ljstenede 
to the inner voice. Bose believed in calculation and strength. He 
interpreted the rise of the Swaraj party asa rationalist revolt against 
Gandhism. He felt that with the death of Ó. R. Das, Lala Lajpat 
Raiand Motilal Nehru,” the stage had been set free for &he dominance of 
Gandhian irrationalism. Some significant elements of the intelligentia - 
had been opposed to Gandhi but that opposition was worn out because 
of the hysteric mass feelings of revererice for Gandhi. 

Bose felt that non-violence by itself tould not bring swaraj. 
Non violent satyagraha, he recognized, has the capacity of e arousing 
public opinion but by itself it cannot- bring independence. Bose felt 
that non-violence should be supplemented by two otheg technigs: 
(a) diplomacy and (b) international propaganda.* He appreciated 
the diplomatic technics and ability of C. R. Das; his political 


guru, and Motilal Nehru. Gandhi had been a believer in solid 
constructive work at home. He believed that work is the best pro- 
paganda. Bose felt that Gandhi should have left the sessions of the 
Second Round Table Conference once he had become convinced of its 
futility and should have taken on an extensive tour of America and" 
of the European continent to expose the hollowness of that conference. 
Gandhi claimed to represent the nation and hence to lessen the 
antagonism of the various sectors be stood for social harmony and 


1 The Indian Struggle, p. 322. 
° 3 Ibid., p. 164. 

3 Ibid., bic 96-91, 104- 

iln his Congress presidential speech at Haripura in 1988, Bose pleaded that the 
Indian National Congress shoald have its trusted agents in Europe, Asia, Africa and in 
North, Central and South America. He wanted the cultivation of guternational contacts 
on an increasing scale. 

SIn the Congress” presidential speech at Tripuri, Bose called the late C. R, Das as 
his *Guru'. LI 
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reconciliation. He wanted to be the spokesman of the landlord and 
the peasant, the capitalist and the laborer. Bose, on the other hind, 
accepted the urgency of the social conflicts between the laves and the 
havenots. Hse felt that the richer and well-to-do sections in the 
country were bound to gravitate to the side of the forei@n imperialists. 
Herce he was opposed to the juxtapositjon of heterogenous elements 
under ihe aegis of Gandhism. He had hoped that a party would 
emerge that could crystallize the more militant and radical forces. 
Such a party operating outside the pale of Gandhian leadership could 
*be the party that would achieve India's Independence. Bose at the 
end of his book The Indian Struggle had prophesied “But India’s 
salvation will not be achieved under Mahatma Gandhi's leadership." ! 
History has proved that Bose was a mistaken prophet.? 

° Bose criticized Gandhi for what he regerds as the latter’s conscious 
and unconscious exploitation of the weak elements in the mass 
psychology of the Indian people. Thé Indian masses have a deep- 
seated veneration for saints and seers. Gandhi assumed the external 
appearance of a*saint and this brought to him mass support and 
phenomenal popularity. Bose felt that in place of advancing the 
cause of free thinking and objective analysis such capitalization of 
anass sentiments was an irrational political technic. 


° 6. Was Bose A Fascist? 


Bose RKelieved in political realism. He had a keen and subtle 
mind. He accepted the necessity of foreign propaganda for arousing 
sympathetic world public opinion for the cause of India’s liberation. He 
believed in soliciting friends for India outside the shores of the country. 

There can be no denial of the fact that Subhas had emotional lean- 
ings towards the ‘strong’ ways of the fascist dictators. In 1934-35, in 
his book The Indian Struggle, Bose had regarded Mussolini as “a, man 
Who really counts in the politics of moderr Burope.” He regarded 
Gandhi's visit to Italy and his interview with Mussolini in 1931 as very 


1 The Indian Struggle, p. 414. In May 1988 at the time of the twenty one day purifica- 
tory fast undertaken by Gandhi, Subhas Bose and Vithalbhai Patal had issued a joint 
statement pom Vienna where in it was stated: “We areclearly of the opinion that Mr. 
Gandhi as a poiitical leader has failed. The time has therefore, come for à radical re- 
organisation of the Congress on a new principle with a new method, for which a new leade , 
is essential, as it is unfair to expect Mr. Gandhi to work ;he programme nob consistent with 
his life-long principles.” P 

2 In his Congress presidentiel speech at Haripura, Bose, however, asserted the 
need of Gandhi for Qndia’s independence. He said: “¿India cannot afford to lose him 
and certainly not at this hour. We need him to keep our struggle free from bitterness and 
hatred. We need him for the cause of Indian Indepencence. What is more-- we need 
him for tMe cause of humanity". Possibly Bose was appealing to the gallery. 
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significant. He wrote :‘‘...the Mahatma rendered great publiq 
servbe by his visit to Italy. The only regret is that he did not stay 
there longer and did not cultivate more personal cogtacts.'"' 

Bose did not subscribe to the traditional conventiona$ technics of 
the Victorian d&mocracy in England or the bourgeois republics in nine- 
teenth century France. He felt (in 1934) that the next historical phase 
in the evolution of political ideology in the world wasegoing to 
be a synthesis between communism and fascism. This synthesis which 
he regarded as samyavada, he felt, India should make efforts to 
consummate. In the chapter entitled ‘A Glimpse of the Future’ in^ 
his book The Indian Struggle, Bose wrote: ‘‘In spite of the antithesis 
between Communism and Fascism, there are certain traits common to 
both. Both Communism and Fascism believe in the supremacy of the 
State both over the individual. Both denounce parhamentariañ demot 
cracy. Both believe in party ru!e. Both believe in the dictatorship of the 
party and in the ruthless suppression of all dissenting minorities. Bath 
believe in à planned industrial reorganisation of the country. These 
common traits will form the basis of the new synthesis That synthe> 
sis is called by the writer ‘Samyavada’ an Indian word, which means 
literally ‘the doctrine of synthesis or equality’. It will be India’s task 
to work out this synthesis.’’? š , - 

This hope of synthesis of fascism and communjsm sounds peculiar. 
Bose did not work out the theoretical implications «f this Synthesis. 
It is surprising to nolice this phenomenal transition in the philosophy 
of Bose. A one time Vedantie mystic, a believer in the characte of 
the supreme reality as love, Bose is ready to sanction the subordination 
of the individual to the state. One would have expected from him a 
defence of the autonomy and spontaneity of the individual. Nor does 
the plan of “the ruthless suppression of all dissenting minorities" sound 
proper from ihe lips of the disciple of the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das. 
In defence of Subhas Chandra, however, it can be said that his 
exireme restless for the independence of his country from the iron 
chains of British imperialisn made him advocate, at least partly, of 
fascistic ideas. l 


. 1 The Indian Struggle, p. €22. Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (Calcutta, Tho 
Signet Press, 1646*, p. 869, poirts out that in 1938 when Subhas Bose was the president of 


, the Indian National Congress," he did not approve of any step being taken by the Cong- 


reas which was,anti-Japanese or anti-German or anti-Italian, And yet such was the feeling 
jn the Congress and the country ihat he did not oppose this or many other manifestations cf 
Congress sympathy with China and the victims of fascist and Nazi aggression. We passed 
many resolutions and organized many demonastrations of which he did not approve during 
the period of his presidentship, but he submitted to them without prot$st because he realised 
the strength of feeling behind them.” 


2 Bose, The Indian Struggle, p. 431. ` 
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° Was Bose a fascist? Yes and no. He was an extreme nationajist 
and believed in resorting to violent technics for the liberation of the 
country.' He actualty organized the Indian National Army for India’s 
liberation during the second World War. In so many countries of the 
world violent. struggles have been waged for the achievement of inde- 
pendence. Violence in itself is not tht monopoly of fascism. But 
Bose's violent struggle appeared fascistic, because he took militant 
help from the fascist powers of Europe and Asia. From the stand- 
peint of political ethics there is nothing rep-ehensible about his action. 
But any way, Re can be called a fascist only in this limited sense that 
he was allied with the fascist powers. The adoption of the title of 
“Neta” which is a Sanskrit and also Hindi rendering of the 
German term Fuhrer, in itself, is not very significani.? Perhaps the 

` organization of the administrative structure of the army led by him was 
also based on fascist concept of authoritarian leadership as opposed to 
thé acceptance of some degree of democratic control in the structure 
and organization pf the army of the western countries.* But if this is 
Correct, still it does not have great relevance from the standpoint of 
democratic political practice. 

Bose, however, was never*a believer in the extreme tenets of 
“fascism. He never sanetioned imperialistic expansion, nor did he 
subscribe to the cult of racial supremacy. He has been, while in 
the Indian National Congress, a recognized exponent of the interests 
of the exploited masses and it would be wrong to speculate that he 
could have * allied himself with the exploiting and dominant classes as 
the fascists in Germany and Italy did, if he could have assumed 
political power. 

At the philosophical level, Bose believed in the Hegelian theory 
ofe dialecticai rational evolution and ihe Vaishnava concept of love 
and there is nothing to make one hazard that he whould have reco- 
gnized the fascistic irrationalis( philosophy of the acceptance of the 

1 In 1941, iu an answer to a question pul by some one in Kabul, Bose had said: 
So long as there is 2 third party in tho country, that is the British, these dissensions 
will not end. ‘hey will go on growing. "They will disappear only when an iron dicta- 
tor rulea India for twenty years. For a few years at least after the end of British 
rule in India there must be a dictatorship. No other constitution can flourish iu the country, 
And it is to India's good that she should be ruled by a dictator to begin with, 
None but a dictator can wipe out such dissensions, Irdia does not suffer from one 


ailment. She suffers from so many political ills that oaly a ruthless dictator can cufe ` 
ker... India needa a Kemal Pasha... (Hindustan Times, March 8, 1946). ° . 


2 In his presidential speech at Haripura on February 19, 1988, Bose emphatically stated 
that in the period after independence the Indian National Congress was to maintain its demo- 
cratic orientation “‘ufilike for instance the Nazi party, which is based on the ‘Leader 
Principle". .. . The Indian Annual Register, 1938, Vol. 1, p. 340. 


3 Qj. Hugh Toye, The Springing Tiger pp. 86, 142, also. Chapter VI, "The Supreme 
aCommaender."' 
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"J and intuition of the leader as of'more eminént worth than the 
cdccepis of equality and internationalism. Hence it is clear that 


r 
, 


Bose did not accept some of the basic philesophical and political , 


assumptions and tenets of the fascist philosophy. Me shared, non- 
etheless, the triticism of parliamentary democracy with fhe fascists. 
e 


CONCLUSION . 


As a political worker and leader Bose stood for a strengthened 
nationalism. Patriotism was the essence of his personality andstke 
supreme expression of his soul. Hence in the writings one finds 
a repeated emphasis on an all-absorbing nationalism, His own 
province, Bengal, was rent by communal tensions. But Bose prea- 
ched and fought for a pure nationalism. In his political activities, 
both in India and outside, Bose, always stood up as a valiant spokes- 
man of a nationalism that gave no concession to any communalism. 
Although in the theoretical analysis of nationalism Bose has’ not 
made any contribution, by his effective leadership and his great 
genius for action, he has helped in the popularization of the ideaT'ot 
the cult of the supremacy of the nation in a country which has been 
dominated by the heritage oi feüdalism, ecclesiasticism and despotic 
imperialism. ‘ ° 

In the field of Indian political theory, Bose has nat made any 
remarkable original contribution. His significance, lies, however 
in stressing along with Gandhi as well as some othet left wingers, 
the urgency of the solution of the pressing economic problems. To 
the program of political emancipation he added the item of thorough 
socia] and economie planning. There were, as I said, other leaders 
who also thought along these lines. But Bose should be given the 
crédit for his share in the popularization of the program of s&cio- 
economic revolution and radical reconstruction. 

I feel that Subhas Bose’s ideal of the synthesis of communitun 
and fascism, a plan which he envisaged in his book The /ndian 
Struggle, would have been a radically perverse political ideology 
from the standpoint of the Indian masses: The Indian people can 
never attain emancipation by authoritarian dictation from above. 
Only a program of freedom, spontaneous action, education and the 
elimination of economic disproportionalities can provide them the 
chance to straighten their backbones. The failure of fascism and 
Nazism in Italy and Germany exposes the hollo¥ness of the ideal of 


a supreme leader imposing his intuitions on the country through a ` 


regimented party. I believe in the insight of Buddha that hatrad 


l 
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and violence breed more batred and violence. I certainly do not 
accept utter pacifism but I do think that the extreme coercive rotlf 
lessness of party dictatorship in the authoritarian countries is a 
“grossly catastrophic development and is a retrograde step in human 
political evolution. , 
The ab:ding eminence of Subhas Chandra Bose will be perma- 
nently enshzined in the history of India. By his burning patriotism, 
"his almost fanatical devotion to the ideal cf the emancipation of the 
country from the chains of British imperialism and his intense 
suffering in the cause of tbe nation, Bose will be hailed as a national 
hero of the front rank. But in tbe field of pure academic theore- 
tical investigations of political science his contributions are neither 
Significant nor original. In all fairness to him, however it must 
be esaid, éhat he never made claims to azademic constructions of 
a systematic character. As a matter of fact political thought in 
s modern India has not yet attained thé scientifc objectivity, the 
sustained theoretical constructive power and the keen logical sub- 
tlety that are nec@ssary for original creations of the bighest level. 
Hence it is that whatever of political ideas there are in the country 
are mostly she popularizations and adapta-ions of western political 
theught. In our country, paradoxically enough, political ideas 
emanate from political leaders rather than from detached academic 
thinkers anë social ,philosophers. In these perspectives of a yel 
independently undeveloped tradition of mature theoretical enquiry 
and tke too great absorption in the work of national freedom, the 
services of Subhas Chandra Bose to Indisa political theory have to 
be analysed and rated. Although not an original political thinker 
Bose deserves consideration in the history of modern Indian political 
theory for having popularized the ideas of national freedom, socialism, 
and (he synthesis of communism and fascism. One may not agree 
with his ideas but in a history of thought the ideal is not agreement 
` but'dispassionate analysis and evaluation. 


WILLIAM WITHERING AND THE 
HEART MEDICINE ^ 


Epwarp Poponsky, M.D., Iarr. D. 
The Dean was sick 


Dr. Cawley, the Dean of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, was lying 
in bed, breathing hard; his face was bluish gray, and he felt tired 
in every fiber of his being. Even in bed he felt like a man who had 
run a hard, long, exhausting race. His heart was beating fast and 
furiously. His legs had blown up to almost twice their natural gize 
and the skin on them was tense and blue and glazed: here and 
there a small crack had openetl up in the skin through which exuded 
à drop of clear water. The Dean's belly was bloated and disténded 
with the useless water of a sluggish blood stream. dt did not require 
more than a glance to see that Dr. Cawley was suffering fron a 
failing heart. 

The Dean of Brazen Nose Qollege had many doctors aOR 
his friends. They came to his bedside and shook their heads gravely. 
They bled and purged him. They sweated him and administered 
squills. They scarified his skin and let the water out. But despite 
these ministrations, Dr. Cawley lay in bed, breathing haed, alarmingly 
hard, and filling up with water. 

In the hospital at Birmingham one of the junior members of the 
staff, Dr. William Withering, was getting some sort of reputation 
with a new medicine for the dropsy. Dr. Withering had been a 
physician for not more than eleven years, and during that lime he had 
shown a great deal of interest in Botany. He was always gather- 
ing plants, classifying them, describing their physical characteristics 
and properties and neatly keeping notes on his findings. Some day 
he hoped to publish a book on plants, and it was his earnest 
intention to make that book as complete and authoritative as possible. 

More than anything else, Dr. Withering was anxious to know 
what plants and herbs would accomplish once they had been taken 
aga medicine. No source of information was neglected. He knew 
that from plant lere one could get valuable leads whéch when followed 


up often resulted in some quite valuabie information. 
V 


w° 
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. There was the old woian of Shropshire where he had been 
born. This old woman spent her nights over her kettles brewig 
a concoction of twenty herbs with which she cured caseé of dropsy 


` when even the ablest of doctors had failed. After much persuasion 


Dr. Withering had obtained a handful of her herbs. Hey spent many 
an hour analyzing the weird mixture and at length came to the con- 
clusion that of the melee of twenty drugs there was only one 
which was really of value, and that drug was joxglove. 

E * š 
dE Dr. Withering was everlastingly afflicted with the wanderlust ; 
he was always on the go. He traveled whenever the opportunity 
presented itself to him. He wrote a book on his travels in Spain 
and Portugal, a book replete with scientific observations which 
attracted & great deal of favourable notice. At home Withering was 
constantly about the countryside, talking with neighbors, picking 
up hits of information. The old crone of Shropshire with her 
wonderful dropsy medicine had interested him profoundly. He wanted 
teJearn all that he'could about foxglove. í 

It seemed that not only the old woman of Shropshire knew 
about foxglove, but there was algo a man in Warwick who possessed 
a* famous family recipe fer dropsy in which foxglove was the chief 
ingredient. In Yorkshire it was customary for the inhabitants to 
drink quantities of tea brewed from foxglove whenever they became 
dropsical. 

Pt was in® Yorkshire that Dr. Witherirg saw something which 
made a very deep impression on him. He was called to treat a 
tradesman who had been vomiting incessantly ; his vision had become 
indistinct and his heart was beating at an alarmingly slow rate, 
some forty beats a minute. After a great deal of questioning 
Dr. Withering learned that the tradesman's wife had brewed a 
lagge handful of green foxglove leaves in a pint of water and had 
given it to bim to drink at one draught. It had cured him of his 
dropsy but it had also brought on a chain of unpleasant and rather 
alarming symptoms. Dr. Withering realized that too much of a good 


. medicine was dangerous. 


When Dr. Withering had been called in to treat the Dean of 
Brazen Nose College he was firmly convinced that foxglove. was 
the one medicine which would help him. He brought along with 
him a carefully prepared infusion of foxglove. For three days the 


. infusion of foxglove was the only medicine that Dr. Cawley was 


given. there were no more scarifyings and bleedings. And yet 


~ 
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within that three day period the Dean was beginning to show signs. 
of inlprovement. He was rid of the water that bloated him; his 
face had becofne. natural in color, and his heart began to beat in 
a slower and more ordered rhythm. The foxglove infusion had done 
its work well. ẹ Among the most prized possessions of Withering's 
was a letter which he received from Dr. Cawley’s brother who 
insisted that Dr. Withering with his foxglove had saved the Dean's 
life on that occasion and had prolonged it for a year which he lived 
with great comfort and free from disagreeable symptoms. 

Dr. Withering was now more than ever convinced.the foxglove 
was a great drug, perhaps the most valuable drug that nature had 
bestowed for dropsy and the failing heart. It was in 1775 that he 
had cured the Dean at Oxford. He did not lose much time in 
preparing great quantities of the drug for use in his cades of° 
dropsy. The next case which „presented itself for treatment was 
a man of fifty, now in reduced circumstances. He was suffering 
from dropsy and a badly damaged heart. He was given foxglove 


: M . : Ed 
in appropriate doses and improvement became evident in à remarkablyee 


short time. In his private practice Dr. Withering now began to use 
foxglove to the exlusion of all other drugs whenever he had cases of . 
dropsy and heart disease to treat. . A 

* * * 

° In 1779 Dr. Withering had a phenomenal run ôf luck. ° Scarlet 
fever was stalking the countryside. Not much was knawn about 
the disease in those days and quite frequently it crippled "the heat 
before anything could be done to prevent it. The number of cases 
of dropsy increased greatly. It was customary to treat such cases 
with squill. Some were helped, but many had relapses. Withering 
saw here the opportunity to put his treasured foxglove to the test. 
on a large scale. The results he obtained were most gratifying and 
now there was no doubt that foxglove was the greatest of all heart 
medicines, and that it actually saved human lives in many instances 
and prolonged them in many more. 

Tt was not long before other doctors began to take notice of Dr. 
Withering’s remarkable results with foxglove. Withering was 
particularly anxious that Dr. Hope use this drug in his next case of 
heart disease with dropsy. Dr. Hope was somewhat skeptical, but 
-he would try. And try he did; his success impressed him so much 
that he began to extol the virtues of this drug to theeprofession. It 
was Dr. Hope who succeeded in having official recognition given to 
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foxglove, or digitalis, as it was now becoming known. In 1788 
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° digitalis made its appearance in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeif and 


this became stamped with official approval. ° ° 


Other physicians who became interested in digitalis were Drs. 
Stokes, Duncan and Hamilton. leading practitiongrs of the day. 
Dx. Stokes tead an essay on the properties of the new drug before the 
Medical, Society at Edinburgh and found a great a many new friends 
for digitalis. Dr. Duncan and Dr Hamilton began io use digitalis 
in all their cases of heart disease at the hospital in Edinburgh. 

á =n the meantime Dr. Withering was conducting a most searching 
study on bis own cases. From 1778 to 1755 he kept a careful record, 
grouping the cases by years, of all patients who had come to him 
and who had been treated with digitalis. He wrote a book entitled 
“Am Account of the Introduction of Foxglove into Moder Medicine,” 
which was published in 1785. he had intended io carry out the 
study for a longer period of time; but he was forced to publish his 
account in 1785 because another physician was getting ready to 
claim eredit forehimself of having discovered the most remarkable 


= n » 
of all heart medicines. 


* * * 


The father of William, "Withering, Zidmond, had married a 
pretty young girl, Sarah "Hector. ‘Their first child was a girl, Mary, 
who weds not destined to live to adulthood. William, their only son, 
was bora in Wellington, in Shropshire, March 17, 1741. It was 
thjs same Shropshire which was later to play such an important part 
in William’s life. The third child of Edmurd ani Sarah Witherking 
was another girl, who was named Sarah, after ner mother. 

Edmund Withering was a man of pleasant and easy ways. His 
interest bad always been in medicine, and he obtained his inedjical 
degree with high honors. It did not take him long to acquire a 
reputation and a rather lucrative practice. He died in 1769 after he 


"had seen his son, William, graduate asa doctor. Mrs. Withering 


survived her husband by tweniy years and was very much gratified 
by her son's success and attainments. 

William had received the usual education of a youngster of that 
period. During the early years he acquired a fluent knowledge of the 
classics ani mathematics from the Rev Henry Wood, a very learned 
and philiophical clergyman. When the time came for William to 
decide upon a career it did not require many moments of anxious I 
tboaghi. Hə and his father were of one mind: medicine was the 
only dhreer for William Withering. 


P 
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(n the autumn of 1762 Withering left bome and matriculated 
at the University of Edinburgh, the center of medical learning at 
that time. His perceptor was the kindly Dr. Hays at whose home 
he spent many a pleasant Saturday afternoon while at’ Edinburgh. 
Another life-long friendship he formed at this time. was Woth 
Campbell, the Laird of Scarfontine. -In 1764 Dr. Withering wrote 
his first medical essay, “Blood Letting”. Blood letting was at that 
time at its height as a curative measure. It was used for all ills of 
the human body and mind. Physicians were firmly convinced thaé. 
ioo much blood in the human system was responsible for the 
accumulation of poisons which gave rise to all kinds of aches and 
pains and discomforts. The blood was drained off, sometimes in 
great quantities, for rheumatism, for diseases of the heart and lungs, 
for infections diseases and even for insanity. Blood leiting was 
the universal remedy, and Dr. Withering could not help but 5e drawn 
into a rather detailed study of it. ° 

But it was not long before he began to evince «n interest in 
the heart and its ailments. His second essay was called ‘‘Inflamma- 
tion of the Pericardium’’. The pericardium is the sac surrounding 
the heart, and inflammatory diseases of this important structure are ` 
painful and quite serious. Dr. Withering undertook a most thorough 
study of this important subject anl his efforts were highly epprecia- 
ted. It brought a great dea] of praise from Dr. Cullen, at that time 


a 
e ° 


one of the leading medica] authorities. 
* * * 

Dr. Withering's tastes were catholic ; his talents were many and 
and varied. Never was there a dull moment to irk him. When he 
was not occupied with medicine he was playing his German flute or 
his piano. He was also a chemist of no mean ability. He made 2 
thorough chemical analysis of Portuguese water which was regarded 
so highly that he was elected a member of the Royal academy of 
Science at Lisbon. 

All living things claimed the interest of the doctor whose greatest 
interest was to be digitalis, the great heart remedy. He raised New- 
foundland dogs and bred French cattle. He collected plants of all 
Species and yarieties. His interesí in plants was that of an accom- 

.plished botanist and it was productive of the most useful results. He 
wrote a book “The Botanical Arrangement of British Plants," and 
was elected a member of the Linnean Society. Somewhat later he 
became a member of the exclusive Royal Society of England. ` 
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e Dr. Withering's social life was dull and satisfying. His home 
was the gathering place of the great anda near-great of that day. 
Neckar, the French economist, whose theories exerted a profound in- 
fluence in France at that time; the almost mythical Count Casti- 
gilioni, whose behavior and witticisms were an ever fisting source of 
amazement ; Count Andreani, the first aeronant to ascend in a balloon, 
the first of the modern air-minded adventurers; the Prince of Tours 
and Taxis, and quite a few others of equal prominence. 


.. His patients numbered among them some very well-known people. 
His réputatior as a specialist in heart ailments was widespread and 
this served to draw to him the most prominent men of the times. 
Our own Benjamin Franklin came to see him while he was the 
American minister to France. : 


The famous book on digitalis which Dr. Withering published in 
1785 is still one of the classics in medical literature. In that book he 

_ explained in full detail all that digitalis could do in heart disease, 
Modern doctors could scarcely improve on his observations. About 
"Ts action on the heart he said: ‘It has a power over the motion of 
the heart to a degree yet unobserved in any other medicine, and this 
„power may be converted to salutary needs.” This is as true today 
as it was then. Digitalis*exerts a moderating influence on the furi- 
ously beating heart, the heart that is racing itself to death, by stimu- 
lating the nerve that controls the heart. This stimulant action serves 
to slow the heart down, to afford it rest, to increase the strength of 
its Contradiction, and in the end to restore the heart to a degree of 
normality. 

Dr. Withering knew not only what the drug could do, but most 
important of all, he knew when to stop giving it. His instructions 
on this point are most explicit:’’ Let the medicine be continued 
until it either acts on the kidneys, the stomach, the pulse, or the 
bowels ; let it be stopped upon the first appearance of any of these 
effects." The effects were rather characteristic and easy to detect. 
When digitalis acted on the kidneys there was a marked increase in 
urination, and this helped to get rid of the dropsy and other marked 
accumulations of fluids in the body. To go beyond this point was to 
incite discomfort. At the very first signs of this overreaction it was 
thought a very good idea to stop giving the drug. When it acted on 
the pulse it caused the heart beat to slow down to a rather dangerously 
low rate; forty®or less was considered dangerous. If given for too 
long a period of time digitalis, when uncontrolled could result in death. 
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As with so many other great discoveries Dr. Withering had to 
cpntend with prejudice and ignorance Digitalis was not receiving 


the recognition he felt was dueit. But he was hopeful. He knew | 


how valuable digitalis could be ; he had proved it through the years 
by extensiv& clinical observation. “In spite of opinion," he wrote, 
'*prejudice or error, time will fix the real value upon this discovery 


- 


and determine whether I have imposed myself upon others or have , 


contributed to the benefit of science and mankind.” 


William Withering was convinced beyond all doubt that digijajis 
was a great drug. There is not a physician in any part of the world 
who does not agree with him. Not only is digitalis a great drug, but 
the greatest of a!l medicines for the heart at the present time. 


* se * E a 
. . 


In 1790 the discoverer of digitalis suffered a very serious attack 
of pnuemonis. There may have already been in him the taint of 
tuberculosis. At any rate this devitalizing attack left him weaker than 
ever. From then on he found it necessary to #mit his practice, in 
spite of the fact that it had grown rapidly and considerably. His 
reputation as a heart specialist was world-wide, and he had patients 
from all over the globe. ` ` 


Dr. Withering was now obliged to stop and the hectic flush of 
tuberculosis was constantly upon his cheeks. The consuming fire was 
in his lungs, and he felt weak and tired. Yet there was within him 
an overwhelming feeling of satisfaction with Lis life ; he had lived a 
most useful and satisfying life, and he had made the first great con. 
tribution to the conquest of heart disease. 


On October 5, 1799 William Withering took to his bed with a 
high fever. He realized that his hours were numbered. So did, his 
colleagues, for one of them jested in melancholy tone: ‘The flower 
of physicians is indeed Withering.” He died tbe next day. The 
iributes paid on his death came from physicians all over the world, 
On his tomb-stone is engraved an image of the foxglove, the 
heart medicine that William Withering gave to mankind. 

After the"death of Withering digitalis continued to grow in popu- 
larity among physicians. It continued to demonstrate its great worth 
as a heart remedy. When physicians became fairly well acquainted 
with the clinical efficiency of digitalis, the chemist®evinced an interest 


in its chemical composition and constituents. Drs. Natigelle and ` 
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Schmideberg, after'a great deal of research found that at least threg 
active glucosides could be obtained fro n foxglove. Thesg glu:osides 
.were named digitoxin, digitalin and digitalein. 

At the present time digitalis is firinly established as the most 
valuable of all heart medicines. The chief use of digitali is for the 
relief of congestive heart failure. In this connection the inost grati- 

fying results ‘are obtained and benefit is derived regardless of the 
rhythm of the heart. Dr. Withering’s discovery is one of the modern 
doeter's greatest tools against death. 
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THÈ FOUNDATIONS OE ALAMKARA 


A DAYAMOY MUKERJI 
Qhandernagar College 


. 


. 
[The fundamental concepts of Alamkara_ are enumerated as Rasa, Dhvani, Aucitya,e 
Vakrokti and Camatküra and general remarks are made about each in the form of a synopus, 


to indicate the new trends in Alamkara studies. ] 
ee 


Considerable advance has in recent years been nfade in Alamkara! 
studies. The molern approach initiated by Atulchandra Gupta’s 
Kavyajijfiasé has been expository, critical and comparative. Another 
feature about it is that the views of the old masters have been modified 
and extended to judge new types of literature (particularly by Sudhir 
Dasgupta in his Kavyaloka).. Indian Alamkara like Indian Philosophy 
is of perennial interest ; the views expressed by the theorists are in 
most cases in agreement with modern theories about literature: and 
fine arts. It is a quest for the soul of poesy,—a parallel though mia 
modest sense—of the Upanisadic quest of the soul of the Universe. It 
is no wonder, therefore, when Wwe find rasa experience explained. in 
the most orthodox Vedantic way by ‘the theorists’. T 


Tue ToPIOS OF ÁLAMKARA* 


No doubt rasa theory is the culmination of Inflian theoretic 
speculations, but the other topics of Alamkara are no less important. 
The opening chapters of a Post-Dhvani alamkara text read like a 
treatise on logic or grammar, because the doctrine of dhvani had to 
emerge out of a labyrinth of polemics on the logical necessity for its 
formulation. An imagery of Kavyapuruga is sometimes introdficed 
to correlate the topics of Alamkàra?. B. N. Bhattacharya classifies 
the topics of Alamkara thus*:— . 

1. Hermeneutics or the philosophy of language ; 


2. Postics ; 
3. Rasa theory, the counterpart of Zisthetic studies in the West ; 


! The term alamküra is perhaps older and more in use. For its meaning see 
Kane €. D. *and cf V. J. alamkaragabdah  arirasya éobhàjisayaküritvàt mukhyatayà 
katakadigu vartate. Tatkaritva samanyadupacéradupamadisu, tatsadréesu gupüdisu batharva 
ca tadabhidbayini granthe. . 

2 See R. G. Chaudhari Kavyatattvasamiksa and S. Gosvami in Mañjus& (Ed. K, C, 
Chatterji) vol. XV p. 26. ° 


Cf S. D. ch. i 
£ A brief survey of Sahityagistra J. D, L, (C. U) vol xi, p. 198, ç 


* 
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. 4. Psychology of the Emotions with special treatment of Eroties ; 

5. Rhetoric and 

6. Dramaturgy , I 

** All these* therefore make up the ‘tangled skin’ to which the 
name Alamkára, and from the eleventh century onwardsf'Sáhitya has 
been given ". But as Raghavan says, * Rasa, aucitya and dhvani 
form the thfee great contributions of Sanskrit Alamkara Sastra to the 
subject of Literary Criticism”? *s "To these we have ventured to add 
vakyokti and camatkara and these five are in our humble judgement, 
the fundamental topics of alamkara. 


THE IDEBALISTIO OUTLOOK oF INDIAN AESTHETICS 


‘The main importance of literature in India was not the actuality 
ana concr8teness of real life’ but the Indians thought ‘that the purpose 
of literature was the creation of idealised emotions divested from real 
life’. Hence aesthetic valuations are ‘antrammelled by any objective 
tie’. Moreover criticism as an activity in judging art forms as the 
peaduct of artists” mind is almost absent in Indian aesthetics. 
Western aesthetics according to Bosanquet is the meeting point of 
metaphysics and criticism—‘The heautiful is of interest’ says he ‘to 
metaphysic as the tangible meeting ground of reason and feeling and 
to criticism as the expression of human life in its changing phases and 
conditions. ° The eorñbination of these two interests after a protracted 
and sepirate development is the true genesis of modern aesthetic... 
In a*generalense it might, therefore, be said that criticism from 


_ Sidney and Scalinghr to Lessing and Winckelmann furrished aesthetic 


philosophy with its data while metaphysic from Descartes to Kant 
supplied it with postulates or a problem.” In its limited scape 
however the Indian theorists have achieved much. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL Topics OF ALAMKARA 
° 


Withoat entering into the least detail we shall attempt a rapid 
survey of the topics of alamkàra, already enumerated, in the form 
of a synopsis in order to appreciate the new trends of their study. 

Ás Rasa 


Rasa is studied conveniently under the following heads : 
` 
(1) The concept cf Rasa. (2) The number of Rasas. (8) Kavya 
Rasa and Natya Rasa. (4) Are all Rasas pleasurable. (5) The 
5 Ve Reghazan—'fhe Number of Rasas— Pref, 


Š g. Ņ. Dasgupta--History of Sanskrit Literature Intr p, xlvi. 
7 Bosenquet. History of Aesthetic p. 166. 


. S 
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Sublime and Adbhūta Rasa ; Laughter and Hasya Rasa, (6) Is Rasa 
ther y adequate in judging literature, especially the new types of 
literature? * 

1) The concept of Rasa has been analysed by a hosj of competent 


scholars, very gecently by Visnupada Bhattacharya and Narendranath 


Chaudhuri. Mention may be made of an original’ analysis by 
Krishnachandra Bhattacharya ° and Art Experience by M. Hiriyanna. 

(2) Raghavan has placed before us enough materials for 
computing the number of Rasas. He has also synthesised rasas 
into one after the manner of Kavikarnapura’. This synthesis mày 
be of interest from the point of Rasa experience, but from that of 
literary criticism a number of distinct rasas have to be posited. 
According to Bharata the rasas are eight or nine. The attempt to 
limit the rasas to nine seems to proceed ex-cathedra in some cases? 
but in other instances some restriction seems to be called lor" 
Sudhir Dasgupta has a comprehensive list of rasas to offer ; he has 
also revised Bharata’s list of bhávas.'? I 

(3) As Kavya and Natya differ as art forms a dffference between, 
Kavyarasa and Natyarasa is sought to be made out on the authority 
of Abhinavabhàrati, Muktaphala, etc The difference between the 
two is notieed in the particular cage of Santarasa, but the more. 
important distinction between the two qua rasas has been discussed 
by Sudhir Dasgupta.?* . ° 

(4) Raghavan has raised the question, “Are all rasas pleasurable 
or are there some which are painful ? But he has not answered itl 

The Indian theorists must have regarded Srngàra and Vira as 
‘pleasurable’ by their preference for them as Angirasa. They have 
specifically discussed why karuna is enjoyable without going into the 
problem of the Ugly. Krishnachandra Bhattacharya has tackled 
the problem of the ‘Ugly’, or bibhatsa in Indian Aesthetics." 

(5) As regards the attempt to equate the 'Sublime' with 
Adbhüta and ‘Laughter’ with Hàsya ihe following from Kavyaloka 
may be of interest?* :— 


8 K. C. Bhattacharya—Studies in Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 849-62, See also Dr. 8. C. 


Sengupta—atfeerrirda girti, pp. 19-21. 
9 Raghavan— The Number of Rasas, 
e 10 Ras&n&m navatvagananë ca munivaeana niyantriia bhajyelà H, G. Cf also Abh on 
N.8. an Réghaven, p. 106. 
Op, cit. p. 112. 
n Küvyàloka. p. 138, 181, 196. 
13 Op. cit. pp. 169-176. 


16 K, QC. Bhattacharya, op. cit., pp. 919-68. 
16 Op. cit., pp, 195, 194-95. i 
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“aiff WITH Bergson eet worl catene] shea Batea, Fal 
AFE ear wies ; rages few ws ees alfa fab! NOD 1... 6 

Atesta Aesi «p fene CX qui AT Sel stir "pestes aad 
sëcee q«i xpi SSD seta, ww, clu, alae elfe aa wfe, cats, 
cat a Br ates pagia stat wr afin Cat efte AIJA cH sa 
Sefe offen alg, wlata at Sts caqs ‘abr WIE we SEXES | 
dE iles Ra e wig aga, “qata foedfe fata; few 


Saos q fem enfe Vea al) ma cred aaa ce fud fected 


zx te ; foe cx lyfe stiess zag ele! Zeros qui uiu Cq RFO cH, 
Ree ay, flea er «b cles eee a aif, viata Staa ava fümp sm 
ofa fra’ EEA fee «32 AAR sublimity T4; Sublimitys wetfgetár 
wm Q ga xi Ras is IgA elm] a Aae cfe wie, few 
saias ele) ate! “<Ë goe a xfdqee age zz Aa, few stsi 
geiblimesscz | 

(6) Rasa theory has been found to be inadequate as an apparatus 
for, literary criticism, as it is primarily dominated by emotions and 
feelings—literary specimens whose chief appeal is to reason and 
dngellect do not “come under the purview of rasa analysis. As S8. C. 
Sengupta says, “ass stasetfgcedl ore q aera cu faceted faiga Sti 
wmefecs cat ative frre! case Stata Bases wings stena 
Bech cata awe few aga WE yale ca-ceta atts sty q sÑ 
Regd facere Sacra wceq AATE cata IRA 27 

Dr. Sengupta takes the instance of Shaw’s Widower's House 
and regards ,it as an example of ‘vastupradhana’ kavya. In fact, 
Jagfnnütha tecognises vastupradhàna kavyas.’* Again in the prose 
epics of Upton Sinclair, Alexi Tolstoy the rase element is indeed 
very slender, ‘itivrtta’ is their main import. Evidently Sanskrit 
theorists could not envisage this type of post-war epice ushered in by 
the cataclysmic changes in world history and they therefore relegated 
vastu or itivrtta to a subordinate position to rasa.'? 


DHVANI 


The Indian theorists have solved the problem of communication by 
indoctrinating ‘dhvani’ and the best introduction to it is perhaps the 
following from L. Abercrombie’s Principles of Criticism? :— 


N gay omes—ateritter gira, 7 ee | . os 


13 Yattu resavadeve kāvyariti . . . tanna vastvalam kürapradbànün&makavyatüpatteh 
R.G, AW 

19 Kevina prabangnamupauibadhnatà sarvätma nš rasaparatartrenu bhavitavyam .. . 
na hi kaveriti vritanirvahanena kimcitprayojanamiti hisideva tat siddheh Dhv. 3, 14, 

0 Op. cit., Ch. JIT, 


° 
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. Language in literature must always be symbolic, Literature com- 
municates experience; but experience does not happen in languages The 
author’s experience must be translated into such symbolig eculvalence in 
language thatthe symbol may be translated back again - by the reader 
into a similar experience:, in both cases the experience being 
imagined .. .. Literary art therefore will always be in sqme degree 
suggestion ; and the height of literary art is to make the power 
of ‘suggestion as commanding, as far as vivid, as subtle as 
possible. ‘This power of suggestion supplements whatever language 
gives by being plainly understood and whatever if gives in this way 
is by no means confined to its Syntax... . As the medium of literary 
art the communicative power of language is of four kinds. These 
of course are only separable in a theoretical analyis ; actually they 
are all inextricably involved in one another . . . They are all capable of 
an endless range of suggestion . . . .”’ I! 

** In order to symbolise experience as completely as possible, that 
is to provoke the most complex imagination possible—literature makes. 
appropriate use of every power languege has of affecting the mind 
both on the Semantic side (or the'aspect of meaning) and on the 
phonetic side (or the aspect of sound of fanguage). The power of 
language over the mind is fourfold : ^ 


Semantic: the construction of tlie meaning in Syntax and the 
imaginative value of individual words : ° ^ 

Phonetic: the construction of the sound in rhythm and the 
quality of individual syllables."' 


Needless to say the Indian theorists have gone fer deeper into 
their investigations and the Indian speculations on the philosophy “of 
words and meanings constitute a separate branch of study« 


In the Dhvani school rasa is given the highest place, in fact, rasa 
is regarded as the soul of Kabya. The function of dhvani is thus 
explained by V. Bhattacharya '* Bharata is completely s:lent as regards 
the function needed for conveying rasa, that is, the central theme in 

spoetry,, while the Dhvany&loka establishes rasa as dhvani par excellence 
(ie. conveyed through the power of suggestion) as distinguished from 
the two other categories of dhvani,—viz, vastu and alamkāra, that 
could occasionally be conveyed through Denotation (fbhidhà) as well. 
Having established rasa as vyanga par excellence as the very 
quintessence of poetic art, the Dhvanyaloka proceeds to the reappraisab 
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of the traditional concepts of poetics by bringing them into proper 

š š d e. 
relation with rasa.” ° 
* 


t AUGITYA 


f 


Aucitya, as its very definition will eshow, covers wide range of 
proprieties or conventions and to some extent it is methodological ; 
Ksemendra has pushed the doctrine of aucitya too far in holding it 
as the underlying principle of every kind of literary embellishment 
be it gana, alamkara or rasa. Anaucitya the greatest detriment to 
rasa may enhance rasa sometimes. Aucitya is specially important 
in determining indecency or vulgarity in literature, as also realism 
and idealism.” : 

. . 

21 (f. Rasa eva vastuta àtmà; vastvalamkàradhvant tu sarvath® rasam prati 
.paryavasyate iti vacyadutkrstan tau ityabhiprüyenw dhvaniriti küvysyitmà iti s&münyena 
uktant. Locana cited in Int. to Dhyanyaloka by V. Bhattacharya p, xxxiv. q.v. 


2 Ucitam práhurgcüryàh sadréam kila yasya yat 
>- Ucitasya ca yo bhava-stadaucityam pracaksato. 
Aucitya kar. 7. 
+ Jagannatha says ‘yabala ivanaucilyez asaya pustistavaltu na v&ryate, rasaprati- 
Müiaeyaiva tasya nigedbyatvat. R. €. ` 


Inspite of the restrictions of aucitya there is @ general charge of obscenity against 
Sanskrit literature. It is thes accounted for by Dr. Dasgupta ( atfeey Afab? by qiya Wise) 
"Sanskrit poets, being thwarted in dealing with free passionate Jove as the chief theme of a 
glorious kivya, gave indulgence to the repressed sex motives in gress descr:ptions of physical 
beauty'and the purely carnal side of love both in long drawn kavyas and also in lyrics. It 
is’ for this reason that the genius of Sanskrit writers in their realism of Lfe found & much 
better expression in small pictures of lyric poems than in long drawn Epics. The repressed 
motive probably also explains why we so often find carnal and gross cspeets of love so 
passionately described, op. cil. Intr. p. xxxviii. The lurid love scenes so depicted are not 
consiglered indecent by the theorists they offend against good taste only whea the participants 
are venerable pesons or deities, "hus the love scene between Parvati and 3iva in Kumara is 
condemned, Jaganngtha condemhs Gitagovinda—Jayadev&dibhistu i3itagovindàadiprabandhegu 
salfalasabrdsyasammato' yam samayo imadunmatiamataigajairiva bbinnah. R G. 
Re: Aucitya in connection with realism and idealism ef. '' wafers keq WA «wu vf 
fanaa e iz eme «wes S sec fais treier Sfora fafa fica fata 
FATA! aa eI qñ 1 A wera Aal fe ela faglqas fafaa qu, quce Te uta 
GUT @ cio acy FI EAI os are Sa Ha OE MAI Crary WIS | eae Rp Fataw 
ae ead age wes wu fpa bmx wed qarquq tel ME! MRETI aoe WUEEO— 
SwA 41 Ageia. fear wu NEA We qu Ba, Gra wice ASE ANRIA al R I 
seda GAS TSA SA cm, TTT TAs —aeal me]! fe TAARA zs o WoW elf 
SRST SY BAST aq aq Metals wise! Vik Gis qu NSS ws We] WP, wp CO 
aao AE onu: few TAa UU qg AT, Te qaq qieqeld COD WR CRÓGUS FATS 
feats sd ata, cn sof etoga wer sm cnp e RR ITA Ue epa Seiad ife 
e Yew, mie «wm celia ona! Fi ue efe Slag arcs slaty vd sea Bettas 
eis TA cota l'— gay ee, PRA] A we-va Vido Dbv. 3. 10-14; 49-43. 
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D 
Vakrokti and Dhvani were unfurtunately regarded as two rival 
doctrines not compatible with each other and pitted against the great 
exponents of dhvani. Kuntaka’s contribution was uitderestimated. 
Stalwart champions from Kane onwards espyused the cause of vaktokti, 
its importance is now recognised and Kuntaka has now been raised 
from the oblivion to which he must have sunk at the time of 
Visvanatha.?! ` "* 
Kuntaka as Dr. Dé says "supplies a deficiency in the teaching 
of Dhvani theorists, who ignored all Embellishments unconnected 
with the suggested sense as mere vigvikalpa or uktivaicitrya. To 
them the crnamental expression of poetry was detachable, externa 
and non essential addition ; but Kuntaka gives a new interpretation 
of such uktivaicitrya and justifies poetic ornaments as such. If they 
are a part of poetic expression, they have a right to be consideréd, 
for they form thereby the expression itself. Ifthe paetic imaginalion 
justifies them as a source of beauty, the question of their connection ^ 
with the suggested sense or of their essentiality or non-essentiality 
need nof arise, they being themselVetressential. Tn Kuntaka’s view 2 
therefore poetry is always embellished exjfiession, as distinguished 
from plain and matter of fact 2 of science ard scriptures 
and embellishment in the general sehse is always a characteristic of 
12125 


poetic expression . E " 

Kontaka's contribution to Alamküra is manifold. His concepts 
of Sahitya, Vakrokti, Sambhagya labanya etc. are profound and original 
and they have to some estent been analysed by Dr. S. N. Dasgupta 
with the following concluding remark '* 3fire AISI CTA FEMT qF 
eal a Cr iE, SA Tq frg fis! ewa Sara Bei Sata PR sa 
A xus aAA AR ux fre fra Rea sR Stel AATA €. 
Sets VRS eA oral wow RA OTS a a feaa 
wies aza feaa Rg a Feces fd a shaq E: 
mA qha ial aS RAII ARE N ag Ffa Sale crete say 
aS afr rfzer-fapts-"efex Beh siaa Aa aeaa sg fem ga 
Ral eias d" 


% See Intr. io V. L. K&vyavicáro ch. iii; Sashibhusen Das Gupta in and Sudhir 
Das Gupta Kàvy&loka 339-349 for the theory of vakrokti. . 

9 As may be inferred from the remark in S. D. eteva. . 

?5 Some problems of Sanskrit Poets, quoted by B. Bhattacharya in ntr. to 
Dhy, xxx. 


5 pamat vio9s—etufqeta 7: ve 
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l CAMATKARA 


. 
* 


Jagannatha clefrly introduced ‘camatkara’ as a constituent of 
Kavya in defining it as Ramaniyarthapratipadakah Sgbdah kavyam 
and , explaining Ramaniyata as Lokottarahlidajanallajfianagocarata 
and further lokottara as lokottara tvafica as ühlàda gatascamatkarapara- 
paryayajativisesah 1. e. “ a unique form of pleasure which is different 
fiom all other joys and therefore has something of a transcendental 
element, in it." ‘Camatkara’ is elsewhere explained by 8. N. Das 
Gupta thue “the aesthetic quality camatkara manifesis itself firstly 
as an aesthetic consciousness of beauty. Secendly as the aesthetic 
delight ard thirdiy as nervous exhibatien.?* The concept of 
cgmatkiya is discussed by the same writer in his Bengali book 
Gi Ch. I of which an English version is incorporated in the 
Fundamentals of Indian arts 


T CONCLUSION 


In ultimate analysis rasa (viewed as communicable aesthetic 
experience)? dhvani (suggestion aucitya (artistic conventions) 
«axrokii (expression) and du ia (aesthetic delight) are but the 
components of Kavya or Sàhitya.Y 


Rasadhvan? tatthaucityamlbhianitih prati bhojjvata 
Lokottarascamatkarah sáhityam paficalaksanam. 

. ° 

7 R. G. Das Gupta—Fundamentels of Indian art p. 1. S. C. Sen Gupta criticises 
Jagannatha's definition in *ifgej*ticóq grl s-R as redundant. 

28 History of Sanskrit literature Intr. p. xliv. cf Kavigatasadhürapibhütasamvinmulasca 
Küvyapurassarehnata  vyüparah. Saiva samvid paramürthato rasah. Sāmājikasya ca 
tatpratitya vasikrtasya pascüdapoddhüára buddy& bibhavadipratitiriti prayojanam natye, 
kawe, sāmājikanhiyi ca.  Tadevam mülam vijasthaniyah kavigatah rasah.  Kavirhi 
sámijkatulva eva. tata eva uktüm— Srügüricet kavirityidyanandavardhanena (Dhv 8/49) 
Abh on N. 8' 8. 88 Vol I p. 294. 

Besides the standard books indebtedness is specially acknowledged to Küvyüloka, 
Number of Rasas, Kavyatetivasmiksà, Dhvanyüloka (Ed. Bhattacharya) and 3ifseypticha 
vfsel | Tbe writer is indebted to Dr. Janakiballabh Bhattacha-za and Sri Promoderanjan 
Bhar for their kindness in revising this paper, 
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Student Unrest: Causes And Cure. —By Humayun Kabir. Foreword 
by Shree Jaw&harlal Nehru. Caleutta: Orient Book Cómpany, 1958. 
pp. 122. Index, Rs, 5 (15 sh.). ° : 

With the transfer of political power on August 15, 1947, the academic ° 
problem has assumed new shapes in India. We have certainly now a 
wider conception of duties and responsibilities in this particular field as ir 
many others, Various aspects of academic life have *been surveyed, 
both collectively and individually, to aid the formulation of national 
policy on education, Professor Humayun Kabir has applied himself to 
this great task ever since he became Educational Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India. His present work contains the diagnosis and “solution 
of one of the grave problems of our academic life-—the problem of student 
unrest, Most of his suggested remedial measures have already been 
accepted by the Government of India, Consequently, the book provides 
an excellent collection of background materials for the study of the, 
Government policy regarding the question of student indiscipline. 

Professor Kabir has literally surveyed the entire course of education 
from primary to university level as ü&manded by the integral nature o. 
the problem under investigation, Thef book fs divided into two parts, 
both of which were published befqfe as separate brochures, Part I 
reproduces the memorandum presentefl to the Central Advisory Board 
of Education in January, 1954. It analyses the causes of student unrest 
and suggests certain measures for bringing the unrest uder control. 
Part 2 contains Professor Kabir’s series of letters addressed to the State 
Governments containing concrete and specific suggestions on various 
matters connected with discipline in schools and colleges. Nehru’s 
fortnightly letter to the State Chief Ministers dated 28th August, .1954 
serves as a foreword. This letter underlined the over-all urgency of the 
problem of student indiscipline and summerized most of the proposals of 
Professor Kabir. : 

The student unrest is by no means a local problem to-day. Distur- 
bances in various universities like Lucknow, Allahabad, Indore, Benares, 
Bombay and Calcutta are a clear indication of a menacing development. 
Behaviour of Assamese students during recent oppression of linguistic 
minorióies is no less a matter of national concern, The student unrest 
indicates’ the maladjustment among the country’s youth. The entire 
system of education seems to be in question. Social and moral values 

1 The Report of the University Education Commission (1948-49) 9 


The Report of the Secondary Education Commission (1952). 
Works by G. Saiyuddin, B. Dayal, C. D. Desmukh, ete. ` 
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Ne slowly withering away. . Youth is dissatisfied, frustrated and uneasy, 
Solution of this give problem is one of the basic conditions of national 
reconstruction in pe * Š 

ç According to Professcr Kabir, the present state of student unrest is 
caused by diverse factors, However, the most effective cause is the loss 
of leadership by teachers. Even the teachers are greatly handicapped 
by circumstances. Their present salary Is inadequate- even for bare 

e subsistence. He rightly observes: ‘‘teachers to-day are not only 
economically poor but often frustrated and bitoer men”, (p. 3. Such 
teachers are indeed positive sources cf danger to the community. For 
this refson, ths teaching profession has lost all attraction for better 
talents, Situation is worsened by increasing control of politicians over 
the universities, colleges and schools, 

Secondly, the financial and emotional strain on“ students’ life due to 
efsr-growing economic hardship contributes significantly to student unrest.. 
Majority of our students lead a miserable life, haunted by insecurity, 
They feel utter hopelessness. They can never build up a purposeful and 
integrated life out of this crushing environment, " 
. . System of edueation and examination is no less a contributory cause. 
Tdueation is overwhelmirgly literary and aeademie (p, 8). Over-impor- 
tarce of one and final cxamination robs of the opvorturnity of sustained 
work. Quick memorization and effe'success technique replace intelligent 
“grasp and assimilation of facts and formation, Wueu faced with problems 
of life, such minds can only falter ad hesitate. 

General loss of fdealism and ajthorilarian character of the existing 
system of education are other important factors m the growth of student 
unrest and indiscipline. Al these causes produce a spirit of revolt among 
the student community. 

Professor Kabir frankly recognises that some of the major causes of 
unrest cannot be removed at once (p. 14). But both by short and long 
term . planning, these causes may be suscepi ble of erad'cation. He 
emphasises the need to improve the quality of recruits to teaching 
profession end the standard of living of the teachers. Teaching qualities 
anda spirit of dedication should be welcomed most, Social status of 
teachers should be improved under Government patronage. 

Economie problems of the student can only be solved on a long-term 
basis, Network of scholarships, improvements of amenities, cheap 
tiffins, ete, can substantially improve these condit:ons, National service 
has to be compulsorily organised. Students are io be given full 
opportunities to practise self-goverment, Simultaneous igiprevement" 
in objective of education is to be made, Education should not only 
concern the bead, out also the heart, It should be so organised as to 
build up a balanced personality. Change in the system of examinations 
will be tm obvious corollary to it, 


- 
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he student question is basically a social question.. Although som 
improvement can be made through the measures outlined above, there 
can ‘never be ary substantial change witaout a corresponding change in 
social atmosphere. For “the school is an integfal pari of society”. 
Consequently, no permanent improvement is possible “without a corres- 
ponding improv@ment in society in general”, (p. 122). + The learned 
author has thus rightly emphasizéd the Lroad nature of the problem in 
his last letter. ; . 


The book is a bighly instruetive survey of a vital problem of our 
national life. It will certainly repay serious consideration by every. 
* 
student, educationist, guardian and well-wisher of the commtnity. 


R, CHAKRAVARTI 


/ 
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; Ourselves 


OUR Vick-CHANCELLOR Il 


The Chancellor of the University of Calcutta has been pleased 
to appoint Dr. Subodh Mitra, M.D. (Berlin), F.R.C.8. (Edin.), 
F.R.C.O.G. (Lond.) as the Vice-Chancellor of our University for a 

"term, of four years with effect from the month of October, 1960. 
Dr. Mitra is no stranger to us. He has keen an enthusiastic and 
active member of the University Senate for about two decades and 
has identified himself with all measures likely to promote the welfare 

eof the University. After the reorganisation of the University under 
the Calcutta University Act of 1951, Dr. Mitra was elected Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine. Now his appointment as Vice-Chancellor 
has given satisfaction to all alike. We offer our cordial felicitations * 
to him. In the long list of the Vice-Chzncellors of the University 
from 1857, there have been only four persons from the Faculty of 

, Medicine. The distinguished | pgedecessors of Dr. Mitra adorning 

e this post as medical men are Dr. Nilratan Sircar, Dr. Hasan 

Suhrawardy and Dr. BidhancNandra Roy. Dr. Subodh Mitra is the 
fourth medical man to occupy the exalted post of the Vice-Chancellor 
of this premier University in Índia. He takes position certainly in š 
very remaykable line. 
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+, SusopH Mitra, M.B., (Car.), M.D. (Berun), F.R.C.S. (Epry.), 
F.R.C.O.G, (Loxp.), F.A.C.S., F.N,I, 
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3itofifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/14/60 
It is notified for general information that the Regulations and syllabus for the Diploms 
Course in Venereology as notified in the Notification No. CSR/24/59 dated 4th November 
1959, should be treated as cancelled as they contained some printing mistakes and the same 
Should be read as follows :— 


CHAPTER XLIX—O 
Diploma in Venereology 


1. Candidates for the Diploma Course in Venereal Diseases shall be required to pass 
the M.B.B.S. Degree Examination of this University or of any other Universities recognised 
by this University or examination accepted by the Syndicate as equivalent thereto. ° 

2. No candidate shall be eligible for the above Diploma Course unless he has, subse- 
quent to passing the M.B.B.S. Degree Examination held House €'urgeon's/Physician's 
appointment in the General Surgica!/Medical Department of a Medical College Hospital fer * 
at least one year and then a House Surgeonship iu a Venereal Disease Ward of the same 
Hospital for at least six months or undergone Post-Graduate Training for a period of one 
year in the Department of Venereal Diseases eg recognised Hospital attached to a teachin 
Institution affiliated to the Final M.B.B.S. StandaYt of this University or of any other Uni- 
versities accepted as equivalent thereto or produge evidepce of having been in practice for © 
three years subsequent to passing M.B.B.S. Degreff Examination. 

3. Every candidate who wishes to appear fqf the Diploma Course shall be required to 
register his name with the University at the commencement of the academic courte. 

The course of study for the Diploma shll extend over & period of oue academic 
year and shall be conducted in the Venereal Disease Department of a General or Special 
Hospital affiliated to the University for the purpose and having ab least twenty-five beds for 
treatment of Venereal Diseases. ° , 

5. During this period the candidates shall be required also to undergo iraining for one 
month in Seriology and one month in Dermatology, 

The Course of study shall consist of lectures, lecture demonstrations, instructions in 
laboratory technique and Publie Health and Social Service aspects of Venereal Diseases. Each 
candidate shall be required to show evidence of having done 20 minor operations and having 
given 100 injections, and having done 80 D.G.I Tests and having examined 100 smears. 


At the end of the course candidates shall be examined in the following :— ° 
A. Two written papers of 3 hours duration .. 100 marks each 


Paper I—Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and 
Bacteriology of Skin and of Geni- 
tourinary tract. 


Paper 1I—Venereal Diseases, including social 
and preventive aspects, 


B. Clinical Examination and practical examination +» 190 marks eaoh 
C. Short Cases and Oral Examination «» 100 marks each 


e Candidates obtaining not less than half of the marks in the written examination and 
half in the Clinical, Practical and Oral Examination shall be declared to have passed the 
Examination. 

THE DIPLOMA COURSE 


Syllabus 


A. Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and Bacteriology of Skin and of Genitourinary e 
tract. 


^ B4 


` B. Syphilis: . 
1 


Bides, Pathology and Immunology of Syphilis. 


gv co po; 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Cliñieal Approach to Syphilis. 


Early Syghilis—Primary, Secondary, Relapsing. 


test Syphilis— Early and Late. 
ate Symptomatic Syphilis. 


. (a) Bonign. 
(b; Cardio Vascular. š 
tc) Central Nervous System. 


Syphilis in Pregnancy. 

Prenatal Syphilis. 

Treatment of Syphilis. 

The role of non-specific therapy in Syphilis. 
Prognesis of Syphilis. . 


Ofher forms of Treponomatosis and its relations to Syphilis. 
Hpidomiology of Syphilis and other Treponomal disease and social aspect 
f 


ot. 


C. Gonorrhoea : 


° . 1. 


Acute Gonorrhoea in the male and female. 
Chroric Gonorrhoea. 

Complicated Gonorrhoea. 

Gonorrhoea in Children. 

Pathology of Govorrhoea. 


Non-Genorcal Urethritis including non-specific vaginal discharges. 


Treatment and prognosis. 
° 


e D. Chancroids, their Diagnosis and Management : 


Ë. Lympo Granuloma Venereum—their Diagnosis and Management : 


^ 


Aap hae 


of (a) Bubes am 
(b) Esthionebe. 


(c) Ano-Reetal Sndrome 


Granulome Wenereum—their Dilenosis ard management : 
Other minor diseases of doubtfuNvenereal crigiu : 
Sceial aspects of Venereal Disease : 

Marriage and Venereal Disease : 

Sterility and Venereal Diseases : 

Control of Venereal Diseases : 


The above Regulations and Syllabus were adopted by the Academic Council on 11th 
April, 1959 and accepted by the Senate on 29th August, 1959 and were ordered to be given 
effect to frem the Examination of 1961. 


Senate House, 
The 28rd July. 1960 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/T/St./60 — ^ 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar, 


Tt is notified for general information that the Chancellor has been pleased to assent to 
the addition of the following new section relating to age of retirement of the Tu. S. Staff at the 
end of Section 5 of the First Statutes relating to the appointments, terms and conditions of 
the service of all employees of the University othe? than University teachers :—. d 


“Members of the Lower Subordinate Steff shall retire at the ageof 60. In no case 
should a memter of the Lower Subordinate Staff te allowed to remain in service after he is 
No member of the Lower Subcrdinate Steff shall be appointed in the Uni- 
versity unless he hasmttained the age of 18.’ 


60 years of age. 


Senate House, 
The 11th June, 1960 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar, 


°`. 


1 
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1960] x NOTIFICATIONS 85" 
š CALOUTTA UNIVERSITY . ^ 
° " i Notification No. CSR/9/St/60 ( 

It is notified for general information that the followiag changes in the schools annexed. 
to the First Statutes relating to the— ° 
(à Constitgtion and Function of the Faculties (p. 97). 
(ii) Constitthion, Powers and Duties"of tbe Boards of Studies (p. 89) . 
and 


(Hi) University Colleges (p. 195) were adopted by the Senate at their meeting held on 
29th January. 1960 :— 


I. Statutes re : Faculties ç x 
(p. 77) 
In Table II of the schedule to the Statutes re : Faculties add ‘*‘Archaeology’’ in the list 


of Departments of P. G. Teaching under Faculty of Arts as “ 3(c) Archaeology” below 
"8 Arabic and Persian”, 


II. Statutes re : Boards of Studies 
(p. 89) 
In Col. lof Table of the Schedule to the Statutes re: Boards of Studies insert “8(a) 


Archaeology” below “° Arabic and Persian” andin Col. 1I of the same Table inseri 
“Faculty of Arts” against "Ba Archaeology". ° 


° ° 
TII. Statutes re : University Colleges 


«a, 125 


"T In Col. IT of the “First Scbedule'" to the Statutes re: University Colleges insert 
“(XVI Archaeology (M,A. Course) under “ iversity College of Arts’. 


Senate House, e D. CHAGRAVARTI, 
The 1st July, 1960. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAT.CUUTA e . 


Notification No. C/247/80 (A fn.) 


Ib is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Fakir Oband College, Diamond Harbour has been affiliated in Philosophy 
and Mathematics to the B.A. Pass standard of the 8 Year Degree Course and in Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. Paes of the 3 Year Degree Course with effect 
from the session 1960-61 i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-named 
subjects at the examinations ‘mentioned, from 1963 and not earlier. 


SENATE House, CALOUTTA. š D. CHAKRAVARTI . 
The 281h July, 1960, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY'OP CALCUTTA 
I Notification No.C/240/12 (Afft.) 


It’ is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the a£iliation already 
granted. the Ram Krishna Mission Vidyamandira, Belumath has been affilieted to the 
B Se. Honours in Physics to the 3 Year Degree Course standard with effect [rom the session 
1960-61 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjecte at the 
examinations mentioned, from 1968 and not earlier. " 


SxNATE HovusE, CALCUTTA. D, CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar. 
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` ° UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA : 
| Notification No. G/918/60 (Affl.) . . 

e. 


Tt is thereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
grauted, the Mahishgdal Raj College has been affiliated in Special English to the B.A. 
Pass standard of the 3 Year Degree Course aud in Physics. Chemistry aod Mathematics 
to the B.Sc. Pass standard of the 3 Year Degree Course with effect rom the session 
1960-61 i.e. with pérmission to present candidates in tke above-named subjects at the 
examinations mentioned, from 1963 and not earlier ° 


š D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
d x Notification C/171/162 (Affi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the New Barrackpore College (Govern- 
ment Sponsored) has been affiliated in English (Comp ), Bengali (Comp.) Elective Bengali, 
History, Logic, Elements of Civics and Economics, Sanskrit and Mathematics to the 
Pre-University standard end in English (General), Bengali (Comp.), Special English 
(Pass), Eleetive Bengali (Pass), History (Pass), Economies (Pass), Political Science (Pass), 
Sanskrit (Pase). Philosophy (Pass), and Mathematics (Pass) to the B.A. standard of the 
9 Year Degree Course from the Session 1960-61, i.e., with permission to present candi- 
dates in the above-named subjects at the examinations men:ioned. from 1961 (Pre-University) 

. and 1963 (8 Year Degree Course) and not earlier. - 


SENATE House, CALCUTTA. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 25th July, 1960. š Registrar 
° œ UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. C/1084/100 (Affl.) 


. It is hereby notified for general information that :n extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Barasat Govt. Colleges has ben granted affiliation in Elective Bengali to the 
Pre-Universtiy standard and in Physics (Pals), Chemistry (Pass) and Mathematics (Pass) 
to the B.Sc. of the 3 Year Degree Course stindard wich effect from the session 1960-61 i.e. 
with permission to present® candidates in thd& above-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, from 1961 (Pre-University) and 196368 Year Degree Course) and not earlier. 


SENATE House, CÁpouTTA. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 25th July 1960. Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/879/24 (Affl.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Sanskrit College, Calcutta has been affiliated to the Pre-University and B.A. 
Honours standard of the 3 Year Degree Course in Pal: with effect from the session 1960-61 
i.e, with permission to present candidates in the above-narned subjects at the examinations 

» mentioned, from 1961 (Pre-University) and 1963 (8 Year Degree Course) and not earlier, 


Senare Housz, CALOUTTA. D. CHAKRAVARTI. 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No./390/19 (Affl.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta has been affiliated to the Pre-University 
and three Year Degree Course ‘n Arts in Hindi Vernacular with effect from the session 
1960-01 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the 
examinations mentioned, from 1961 íPre-University) and 1968 (3 Year Degree Course) and 

° 


not earlier. 
Senare House, CALOUTRA. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


ki Registrar. 


1960] ` NOTIFICATIONS : BL. 
: UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA . J 
š Notification No./881/20 (Aftl.) l 


° 
Tt is hereby notiffed for general information that in exfension of the affiliation already , 
granted, the Maharaja Manindra Chandra College has been affiliated to the pre-University 
and 8 Year Degree Course Arts and Commerce standards in Hindi (Vernacular with effect 
from the sessione 1969-61 i,e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named 
subjects at the qxaminations mentioned, from 1961 Pre-University antl 1968 8 Year Degree 
Course and not earlier. . 


SENATE House, CALOUTTA. D. CHAKRAVARTI, , 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/182/67 (A fi.) š ° 
Jt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Basirhat College has been affiliated in Elective English and Mathematics to 
the B.A. (Pass) standard of the 3 Year Degree Course and in English, Bengali Vernacular, 
Economic Theory, Economic Problems of India, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practice, 
Commercial Mathematics, Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business 
Organisation and in the following elective gronps : u 
1) Advanced Accountancy and Auditing, and 
Advanced Banking and Currency and foreign exchange, to the B.Com. Pass standard 
of the 3 Years’ Degree Course from the session 1960-61, with effect from the session 1960-61 * 
i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the exammations 
mentioned, from 1963 and not earlier. 
° D. CHAERAVARTL, 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/163/59 (Affl.) 
° 


+ 
It is hereby notified for g-neral informatio that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Berhampore Girls’ College haff been affiliated in Mathematics to the B.A. 
Pass of the 3 Year Degree Course and inf Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the 
B.Sc. Pass of the 3 Year Degree Course §andard with effect from the session 1960-61 i.e. 
with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, from 1968 and not earlier. E š 
D- CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/128/98 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation afready 
granted, the Jhargram Raj College has been affiliated to the B.Sc. of the 3 Year Degree 
Ccurse standard in Physies, Chemistry and Mathematics with effect from the session 1960-61 
i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations * 
mentioned, from 1963 and not earlier. I 


Senate HousE, CALCUTTA. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 20th July, 1960. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/109/42 (Affl-) 


lt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Barrackpore Rastraguru Surendranath Collego has been affiliated to the B.A. 
of the 3 Year Degree Course standard, in Specia: Englich with effect from the session 
1960-61 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the 
examjnations mentioned from 1963 and not earlier. ° 


Senate House, CALOUTTA. D. CHAKRAV ARTI, . 
The 20th July, 1960. Registrar, 
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l b - UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ; 
} Notification No. C/154/161 (Affl.) š 


° 

. It Is hereby notified fog general Information that the Nandigram Sitananda College 
has been affiliated jn (a) English (General), Bengali (Vernacular), Elective Bengali, 
History, Elements of Economics and Civics, Anthropology, Mathematics, Physics and 
Cher"istry to the Pre-University standard. . 


(b) "English (Compulsory), Bengali (Vernaculay;, Alternative Bengali Vernacular, 
History (Pass), Political Science (Pass), Education (Pass). Bengali (Pass) Anthropology 
e (Pass) and Mathematics (Pass) to the B.A. standard of the 2-Year Degree Course. 


(c) Physics (Pass), Chemistry (Pass), Anthropology (Pass) and Mathematics (Pass) 
to the B.Sc. standard of the 8-Year Degree Course, with effect from the session 1060-61 
1.9.» with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, trom 1961 (Pre-University) and 1963 (3 Year Degree Course) and not earlier. 


SENATE Houst, CALCUTTA. : D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 22nd July, 1960 Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. CSR/12/60 


It is notified for general information that the introduction of the new Chapter XXI-A 
in thé regulations making provision for the Pre-University Course were made by the 
Academic Council at their meeting held on 80.3.60 and accepted by the Senate on 98.4 60. 

It was decided that tke above regulations would come into force from the session 1960-61. 

e 


e 
SENATE House, CALCUTTA, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 7th June, 1960. Assistant Registrar. 


e UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification Wo. CSR/18/60 


Tt is notified for general information that ipe introductio: of the new Chapter XXXI-B 
in. the regulations making provision for the Course for the Preliminary Examination for the 
Medica] students gvas made by the Academic Counci: at their meeting held on 18.5 60 and 
accepted by the Senate on 28.6.60. 

The above Regulations w'll take effect from the sessicn 1960-61. 


Senare House, CALOUTTA. J. G. MUKHERJEE. 
The Lgth July, 1960. I Assistant Registrar 
. UTKAL UNIVERSICY. 


Notification No. EC,/£5/70 
° . 
In supersession of this office Notification No. 495 da ed the 7th/9th September, 1959, 
it is hereby notified that the punishment imposed upon the following candidate of the I.Se, 
Exeminsation held in Jaly, 1959 has been reduced as follows. 


Roll No. Name. Institution. Penalties imposed. 
195 Sri Subodha Nanda Parida, ^ Khallikote Result for the Supplementary 
S/o Sri Sadananda Parida, College, L.Sc. Examination of 1959 is 
Santi Nivas, Church Road, Berhampar. cancelled and he is.debarred 
P.O. Berhampur, Dist. from appearing &t any cf the 
Ganjam. examinations prior to the 
` Supplementary Examination 
: ° of 1960, 
Univinsity OFFIOE CUTTACK, ILLEGIBLE 


The 82nd December, 1959. ; ` Registrar. 
° 
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OFFICE OF THE BOARD OE SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA. 
° . " 
Notification No. C. 758(11/Supplementary 1959. r 

° Cuttack the res October, 1959. 
° 
> 
In accordance with Regulations 14 and 15 of Chapter X of the Boards Regulations, 
the candidate whose particulars are given below and who took recourse tọ unfair means at 
the Supplementary High School Certificate Examination, 1959 is penalised as noted below. 
e 


Name & Address. ° Roll No. | Institution. Penalty Imposed. . 
Braja Kishore Misra, S/o 656 Private (Under Results of the Supplementary 
Sri Karunakar Misra Regulation 3) High School Certificate Exa- 


Teacher, Town High mination, 1959 is cancelled and 

School, P.O [Dist Sam- he is debarred from appearing 

balpur. at any Examination of the, 
Board prior to the Annual High 
School Certifteate Ezamination 
of 1962, 


UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE 
Notification No. Bx/4778/1-136/1959. 


. * 
It is hereby nolified that the results of the under-mentioned candidates who were 
found guilty of having used unfair means at the Degree Entrance Fxamination of the 
University held in May 1959 have been cancelled and they have been further debarred from 
appearing at the Degree or Diploma Entrance Examinations to be held in May 1960. > 


Sl. No. Roll. No. Name of the Candidate with address, . Centre from 
wich appeared. 


L. 493 Sri Purushotiam Lal Batra C/o Sri Meerut 
. Jiwan Das Batre, 946, Kabari Bazar, 
Ghosi Mohaila, MeeMtit Cantt. 


ng. 1441 Sri S K. Bazaz, C/o $i Aschaty Lal Meerut 
Bajaj, 820, Taj Builgng, Began Bag, 
Meerut City. : . 
3. 1553 Sri K.C. Tandon. C/ Late Sri Ram Lucknow 
Tandon Pul Moti Lal 57, Bisati 
Tola Chowk, Lucknow. » : 
S. 8. SHARMA, 
Registrar. 


GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 180. 


It is notified that the candidate No. 850, Sri Rajnikant Chhotabhai Desai, who passed 
the B.Sc. (Degree) Examination of this University held in March/April 1959. having been 
found guilty of practising impersonetion at the S. S. C. examination held in October, 1987 
for Shri Jayendrabhai Babubhai Desai, Nadiad is following a resolution of the Syndicate 
debarred from appearing at any of the examinations and getting admissions to any of the 
courses of this University till 31st December, 1962. 


Exam./A/156990 ILLEGIBLE 
AHMEDABAD. Registrar, 
The 24th November, 1959. 


. UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 
Order. 
The following candidates who have been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 


at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1959. are disqualified for admission 
to any examination of the University to be held before the year 1961, viz. 


` 
` 


12—2916P—X . 


* 
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. 
Name of candidate, Examination for Roll Enrolment College. 
nr i ` which he/she No. No. 


was a candidate. : 


. 
1, Mohammad Riazul Haque Intermediate in 364 ‘9/1482 St. Aloysius’ 


. Ansa ° Arts (March- College Jabalpur. 
° April, 1959). 

2. Kanti Kumar Pandya Do. 420 a[1804 Hitkarini Maha- 

. é vidyaleya, Jabal- 


pur. 
3. Kumari Indira Yadav Do. ` 576 2/8337 M. H. College of 
° 


Home Science. 


Jabalpur. 
4. Hrideshwar Prasad Vaidya Intermediate in 254 a[2813 Mahakoshal 
š Beience (March- Mahavidyalaya, 
EP April, 1959). Jabalpur. 
5. Vishnu Prasag Srivastava Do. 548 a|2779 do. 
ñ, Lakshmi Shankar Tiwari B.Com. (Part Ij 45 b/780 G. S. College of 
(March-April.) Commerce and 
1959). Economies, Jabal- 
pur. 
e UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR K, R. PANDYA, 
The 22nd October, 1959, Registrar, 


LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 


Notice 


It is hereby notified that Shyam Narain Grpta, Son of Late Sri Natha Ram, who was 

* admitted to M.Sc. Part I class in Geology has bean found guilty of producing forged marks 
sheet of having passed B.Sc. Examination o? 1959 of the Banaras Hindu University in 
the First Division. On enquiry from the Banaras Hindu University it has been found 
that no student of this name appeared ang passec the B.Sc. Examination in the year 1959. 
‘As Shyam Narain Gupta has been found gu'lty of forging the marke sheet and of having 

° had recourse ta fraudulent meauss his admission is hereby cancelled and he is expelled from 


the, University. Further he will nob admitted to this University or any of its Colleges 
in future. 
° 


Luouxow UNIVERSITY I Illegible 


The 15th October, 1959, 


Registrar, 


FANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH). 
Notification. 


Tt is hereby notified that: 


(ü) 


(i) 


(iii) 


The following persons have been disqualified for the reasons noted against each : 


Himat Singh S/C Shri Indar Singt, NK/CIk , 8rd. Bn. The Sikh Regiment, C/Q 
The 56 A. P.O., who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certi- 
ficate on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said examination 
from the Panjab University, Labors, in 1947, has been declared as not a fit and 
proper person to be admitted to any future examination of this University. 


Balbir Singh S/O Shri Deep Singh, a student of Janta High School, Bawana 
(Roll No. 35626), Matriculation Examination, 1959, has been disqualified for 8 
Years, 1.¢. 1959, 1960 and 1961, for impersonation. 


Aftar Singh „5/0 Shri Sarda Singh, Village Nangal Thakran, P.O. Nanga) Thak- 
rau of Delhi State, who impersonated Balbir Singh, bas been declared as not a fit 
and proper person to be admittec to any future examination of this Unjversity. e 


(iv) Tirath Ram Verma 8/0 Shri Mohan Lal Verma, who obtained a dupi cate copy 
of ! the M : A. (Mathematics) Diploma, on false representation of having passed the 
said examinatiou from the Panja» University, Lahore, in 1082, has been dispuali- 
fied from agpear-ng in any future examination of this University. 

CHANDIGARH (CaprRAL), - J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 


The 11th November, 195% 
° 


Registrar, 


"s a . 


ye š mm i ¿a< t9 
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. PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH).' p". 

° : Notification. . 

It is hereby notified that: ° E 


I. (AY The following persons have been disqualified from appea ng in any future 
examingtion of this University for the reasons noted against each : 


(i) Jamila Hussain Baksh Djo Shri Hussain Baksh, C/o Dr.' A. F. Benjamin, 
Udai Bhawan Cottage, Kanti Chandra Road, Bani Park, Jaipur, who obtained 
a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a false state- 
ment of having passed the said examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, e 
in 1932; 

(ii) Badri Narain S/o Shri Bhagirath Ji Purohit C/o on the Canal of Baiji’s Tank, 
Inside Ja-Lori, Jodhpnr (Rajasthan), who obtained a duplicate copy of the 
Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a false etatement of having passed 
the said examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, iñ 1946. 

(iii) Sheikh Abdul Rahman S/o Shri Mohd, Sulšan C/o Ali Mohd, Wani Drugjan 
near Dai Gate, Srinagar (Kashmir) who tried to obtain a duplicate copy each 
of Matriculation and Intermediate certificates on the basis of false statement 
of having passed the said examinations in 1942 and 1946 respectively, from 
Panjab University, Lahore. z ; 

(B) The following persons have been disqualified as nct fit and proper persons to 
be admitted to any future examination of this University : 

(ü Bachitar Singh S/o Shri Gurdip Singh (Roli No. 22), who appeared io F.Sc. 
Agri. examination, May 1959, from Khalsa College, Amritsar. . 

(ii) Kulbir Singh S/o Shri Ajit Singh (Roll No. 99). who appeared in F.So. Agri. 

: examination, May 1959, from Khalsa College, Amritsar. e 

II. Private candidates, who pass M.A. Part I Examination of the Paniab Unffer-* 
sity in 1960. have been permitted to appear in the M.A. Part IT Examination, as 
private caudidates in 1961. 


III. With effect from the admissions of 1659, B.Sc. students have been allowed.to 


offer the combination of Physics, Mathematics and Geology. = 
The 26th October, 1959. ` / RM T 
: N . 
PANJAB UNIVERSITË (CHANDIGARH) 
No, 19821-20000/89-G e £ 


X am to inform you that the Principal, Sanatan Dharam College, Barnala vide his 
letter No. 545 dated 8.9.1959, has expelled the following student for 8 period of two 
years, with effect from 8. 9. 1959 for the reasons mentioned below: 


8. No. Name of the student Father's name Class Reasons 


1. Om Prakash Kishori Lal 9nd year Gross misconduct œ 
(58-rb-200) 
Yours faithfully 
(KESAR MALL) , 
The 14th November, 1959. A Assistant Registrar (Odn.), 
for Registrar. 


SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 


. "The results of the following candidates, found guilty of resorting to unfair means at 
the University Examinations held in September 1959, are cancelled and they are debarred 
from appearing for any of this University Examinations for the periods mentioned against 


each: 
i , I. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
8. No. Name and address Register Nature cf action 
of the candidate Number taken . 
1. . Sri M. Seshadri, C/o M, Subrama- 126 'To lose the examination he sat for 
z nyam, Forest Contractor, Rail- and permitted to appear for the 
way Kodur Post, Cuddapah University examination to be 


District. held in Mareh 1960. ° 


ood. 


en 


9? 


12. 


18. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Namqand address 
of the candidate 
e 
Sri G. Subbarayagu, Clo G. Gura- 
vaieh, Nabikote, Cuddapah. 


Sri B. Balavenkata Reddy, Puri- 
cherla Village & Post, Kurnooi 
Dirtrict. 

Sri K. Sundara Ramaiah, C/o K. 
Penchalaiah, Chetlakur Village 
& Post, Gudur Taluk, Nellore 
District. 

Sri J. Subramanyam, C/o J. 

° Subbaiah, Sub-Inspector of 
Pollice, Talla Proddatur Post, 
(Via) Kondapuram (R8), 
Jammalamadugu Taluk. 

Sri D. Jayaprasad, C/o D, Polaiah, 
Carpenter, Kabadipalem, Nel- 

e lore District. 


Sri G. Malakondaiah, C/o G. 
Kondaiah. Uppurupadu Village 
Vasili Post, Atmakur Taluk, 
Nellore Digtrict. 


Ramanathan, Devuni 

Patha Cuddapahs 
Patha Cuddapah Pose, 
Cuddapah. M : 


; \ 


Sri S. 
Cuddapah, 


Sri C. Siva Reddy, Clerk, Tala- 
marla Weavars’ Co-operative 
Society, Talamarla P.O , (Via) 
Bukkapatnam, Anantapur 
District. 


Sri M. Abdul Csffoor, C/o. H,M. 
Abdulla Sahib, Merchant, 
Moolasagaram, Nandyal (R.8.) 


Sri D. Yerriswamy. C/o. D. Nara- 
simhaiab, Hathibalagal Post, 
Alur Taluk, Kurnool District. 


Sri M. Lekshmi Narayana, C/o. 
M. Venkataramanaiah, General 
Merchant. Gandhi Bazar, 
Anantapur. 


Sri M. Rama Murthy, C/o M. 
VenkatasWamy, Araveedu Post. 
Rayachoty Taluk, Cuddapah 
District, . 


Nature of action $ 


Register 
Number taken 
s 
. 

210 To lose the entire examination 
he sat for. In addition, he ig 
debaired from eppearing for 
March 1960eExamination. 

262 |, Do. 

429 Do 

180 His answer script in Biology IT 


Paper is withheld from valuation 
and he is permitted to appear 
for the University Examination 
to be held in March 1960. 

His answer scripts in English! 
Poetry and Telugu I Paper are 
withheld from valuation and he 
is permitted to appear for the 
University Examination to be 
held in March 1960. 

His answer scripts in Part III 
Telugu I Paper and Indian His- 
tory I Paper are withheld from 
valuation and he is permitted to 
appear for tbe University Hxa- 
mination to be held in March 
1960. 

His answer script in Indian His- 
tory T Paper is withheld from 
valuation and he is permitted to 
appear for tbe University Exa- 
mination to be held in March 
1960. 


486 


558 


196 


II. PR ee ee EXAMINATION 


270 His answer scripts in Physical 
Sciences, Physics and Chemistry 
are withheld from valnation and 
he is permitted to appear for the 
University Examination to be held 
in March 1960. 

His answer script in Part I (b) 
Telugu TI Paper is withheld from 
valuation and he is permitted to 
appear for the University Bxa- 
mination to be held in March 

1960. 

88 His answer scripts io English I 
Paper and Telugu I Paper are 
withheld from valuation. He is 
permitted to appear for the Uni- 
versiby Examination to be held 
in March 1960. 

His answer script in Human 
Achievement is withheld from 
valuation and he is permitted 
to appear for* the University 
Examination to be held in March 
1960. 

486 His answer script in Human 
Achievenient is hithheld from 
valuation and he is permitted to 
appear for the University Exa- 
mination to be held in March 
1960. 


265 


[ocr. *7 


1960] NOTIFICATIONS 93 
14. Srimati T. K. Mydhili, C/o T.K. 934 Her answer, script in Engl I 
S. Rangachari, 8/211, Ranga- Paper is withheld from valuation 
* nayakulapet. Nellore. and she ig permitted to appear 
for the University Examination 

to be held in March 1960. 

15. Sri D. N. Ramamurthy, Kalrod- 1125 His answer script in Telugu I 
dupallé, Panabskam Post. Paper ie withheld from valuation 
Chandmgiri Talok. and he is permitted to, appear 

° for the University Examination 
to be beld in Marçh 1960. 
16. Bri K. Kodanda Rama Pillai. Cfo 1288 His answer script in Human 


R. Doraswamy Pillai K.M., 
Peta Agrabaram, Puthalapct 
(Post), Chittoor District. 


Achievement is withheld from 
valuation and he is permitted to 
appear for the University J&xa- 
mination to be held.in March 
1960. bé 


` 


II. B.A. DEGREE EXAMINATION 


17. Sri R K. Vijaya Singh, S/o R. 


Krishna Singh. Tahsildar, 
Kalyandrug, Anantapur Dis- 
trict. 


4 To lose the examination he sat 
for and permitted to appear 
for the University Examination 
to be held in Mareh 1960. 


Illegible 
Hegiftrar. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY ° 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University Fxa- 
mination for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of using 
unfairmeans at the Supplementary, Intermediate and Bachelor Examinations in Arte, 
Science and Master examination in Arts, Scienc8 and Bachelor of Law Part I (Sept.) 1959. 


° 


Sl. Centre Roll No. & Registration Nof Name of candi- Period of Punishment 

No. Examination and College date ° ` 

1. Science Roll Pat. 602-59 Deptt. * Jajati Bhatta- Debarred from appearing 

Ë Co lege, Nc. 132, of Geology charjee at arty University exa- 
Patna. M.Sc. Patna Univer- minftion prior®to the 

sity M.Sc. examination of 
1961. 

2. Science Roll Pat. 409-56, Deptt. Syed Mubanimad  Debarred from appearing 
College, No. 146, of Geology Shamim at any University exa- 
Patna. M.Sc. Patna Univer- mination prior to the 

sity M.Sc. -examination of 
1961. ' ° 
78. Patna Roll Pat. 1623-58, Patna Ram Narayan — Debarred from appearing 
Law No. 93, Law College Prasad at any University exa- 
College Law Part I mination. prior to ¿be 
August Examination of 
1961. 

4. Tri- Roll Nep. Nepal Law Ram Chandra Debarred from appearing 
Chandra No. 14, Oollege, Upadhyay at any University exa- 
College, Law PartI Kathmandu mination prior to the 
Kathman- August examination of 
du, Nepal. 1961. 

5. BN. Roll Pat. 1986-54 B.N. Lakshmi Paswan Debarred from appearing 
College, No. 128, College, at any University exa- 
Patna. B.A. Patna. mination prior to the 

Supplementary examina- 
tlon of 1961. 

6. BN, Rol!*Pat. 1648-54 B.N. Nageshwar Bebarred from appearing 
College, No, 94, College, Sharma at any University exa- 
Patne. B.A. Patna mination prior to the 


Supplementary examipa- 
tion of 1961. 


94 THE GALCUTTA REVIEW [oor. +" 
7. BN. Roll Pat. 1681-57 Jai Ram Prasad Debarred from appeasing 
"'ollege, No, 2M, B.N. College, at any University exa- 
Patna. LA, e Patna mination prior to ethe 
Supplefnentary examina- 
í ° tidn 1961. 
8. B.N. Rof Pat. 3859-56 - Lallu Prasad Debarred from appearing 
College, No. 269, B.N. College, at ayy University exa- 
Patna. I.A. Patna minajion prior to the 
: » Supplementary examina- 
: tion of 1961. 
.9. BN, ° Roll. Pat. 185457 . Md. Wahidul —  Debarred from appearing 
College No. 266, B.N. College, Haque I at any University exa- 
Patna. L.A. Patna mination prior to the 
. Supplementary examina- 
oe : tlon of 1961. 
* 
Patna UNIBERSITY I 8. Y. HUSSAIN 


The 80th October, 1959. Registrar. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


e. e 

The undermentioned connidates are debarred from appearing at any University examina- 
tion for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty «f usiog unfairmeans 
at the Supplementary Intermediste Examination in Arts 1959 and Second M.B. B.S. exa- 
minatjon, November 1959. 


81. Centre Roll No, & Registration Candidntes Period of 
No. Exanfínation. No. & College. Name punishment- 
. š 
1. Tri-Chandra Roll. Nep. No. 962-56, Padma Narayan Devi Supplementary LA 
College, 44, L.A. Kanya College, | Suwal examination can- 
. Kathmandu Kathmgndu. celled and debarred 
š . from appearing et 
° ° any University ex- 
amination prior to 
n Y ji the Suppl. I, A. 
° examination of 
` H 1961. 
2. P.W. Medi, Rall Pat. No. P.W. Medical Kishori Lall ^ Debarred from appe- 
i cal College. e 116, Second College, Patna Poddar son aring at any Uni- 
Patna MeB.. B.S. of Manna, Lal versity examina- 
Poddar tion prior to the 
November. exami- 
nation of 1961. 
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(0961 * 6961) svo£ car, 
(0961 * 6261) sxeə£ ox, 
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COLERIDGE’S THEORY AND GERMAN 
THINKERS 


Dr. P. 8. Sasrnr, M.A., M.Lirr., Pg... 
University of Nagpur, Nagpur . 


1. “I can not only honestly assert, but I cau satisfactorily prove 


by reference to writings (Letters, Marginal Notes, and those in 
books that have never been in my possession since I first left "England 
for Hamburgh, etc.) that all the elements, the differéntials*as the 
algebraists say, of my present opinionsexisted for me before I had 
even seen a book of German Metaphysics later than Wolf and Leibnitz, 
or could have read it, if I had "" (to John Taylor Coleridge, April 8, 
1828;. Coleridge’s acquaintance with the German thinkers began 
in or after 1798. By that time he had already arrived at certain con- 
clusions regarding the nature of fine arts and the problems connected 
with epistemology. These conclusions were forced on him by his” 
thinking and by his varied study which included the Cambridge 
Platonists, the neo-Platonists and the mystics. 


There is an example strengthening this contention in his 
statement: ‘‘ From the following sentence in his life (that invaluable 
work published from Baxter’s own Manuscript by Matthew Silvester) 
I cannot doubt, but that the merit of substituting Trichotomy for 
the then,’ and alas! the still, prevailing method of Dichotomy, 
which forms the prominent excellence in Kant’s Critique of the Pure 
Reason, belongs to R. Baxter, a Century before the, publication of 
Kant’s work. Nay, it appears that the claim of our own Countryman 
resis on a stronger as well as older plea. For Baxter grounds the 
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necessity of [richotomy,‘ as the Principle of Real Logic, ag an 
absolute ldea presupposed in all intelligental Acts: Whereas Kant 
adopts it merely as a fact of Reflection '' (Misc. Crit). It was Baxter 
who first pfomulgated the triadic movement of the dialectic ; and 
even if Coleridge never read Kant and the other German philosophers 
he would have found this out, . t 

By °1802 he came to feel that German metaphysics did not 

allow him to proceed ia his own way ; and he was therefore trying 
Ao recapture the ‘self-impelling, self-directing Principle’ (Letters, 
ed. Griggs, 792). German thinkers made him pay for some time 
greater attention to the nature of human reason. But as early as 
1796 he wrote to Flower requesting God to “ continue his visitations 
o my soul, bowing it down, till the pride and Laodicean self-confidence 
“of human Reason be utterly done away.” It was the union of 
thinking and feeling that Coleridge sought to have as the basis of 
his entire Metaphysic. '' My philosophical opinions’’, he informed 
Thelwall (Dec. 17, 1796), “are blended with or deduced from my 
feelings.” The dovelopment of his position was temporarily checked 
by the German philosophers. __ 

Early in life he came unde» the spell of Spinoza. Even as late as 
1812, his admiration for Spinoza did not fade. And he could declare 
that Spinoza’ s book “ was his gospel, and, in less than a minute, 
added that his philosophy was after all false. Did philosophy 
commence,in an It is instead of an I am, Spinoza would be altogether 
tre?’ (Robinson's Diary, Nov. 3, 1812). He felt that Spinoza’s 
Absolute is the negation of all‘ the determinations that go to make 
the individual' ; and he could not reconcile his doctrine of personality 
as the unity of thinking and feeling, with this Absolute. Even after 
he studied Kant, he never lost touch with his fundamental theory. 
On March 28, 1801.he told Poole: '' Deep thinking is attainable only 
.by a man of deep feeling, and ull truth is a species of revelation ''. 
Later on Aug. 7, 1808 he told Southey that ‘‘ ideas never recall ideas, 
as far as they are ideas, any roore than leaves in a forest create each 
other's motion. The breeze it is that runs through them—it is the 
soul, the state of feeling." This state of feeling, however, is alien 
io German transcendentalism, though it is commonly found in all 
the writings of the mystics and of the neo-Platonists. - It was the 
importance he attached to feeling that brought him for & time under 
the influence of the associationist psychology ; and the same importance 
he gave to feeling drove him away from this psychology to the mystics 
and to Berkeley and Spinoza. The basic principles underlying his 
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thopght have very little in common with the main stream of German 
thought which began with an enquiry into the nature Of reason. And 
yei' the eclectic Coleridge did take over the methodology from Kant 
and his successors. Hence it is that at every signiflcanj moment he 
finds a way af going beyond the positions held by these German 
thinkers. , b: . 


. ` 


2. Following the distinctions made by Kant in his laste Critique, 
and adopting Kant’s illustrations, he gave his essays “On the 
Principles of Genial Criticism '' (1814). Even the distinction between 
genius and talentis Kantian. But as he came to develop his idea 
of genius, he leaves Kant behind by making the suprarational an 
essential element in all genius. 

The fragment of an essay on Taste (1810) is based on Kant’s 
Critique of Judgment. Yet towards the end Coleridge raises thé 
question of universality on the basis of an identity of human nature. In 
this context, the enquiry tends to advance from the Kantian position. 
Kant has only provided him with a starting point and with a definite 
method. And Coleridge was not interested in defending or explainigg 
Kant. Thus when Kant’s last Critique established a relationship 
between the purposiveness or teleology of nature and the creative 
activity of the artist, Coleridge proceeds to,treat beauty as symbol 
of morality. 


Then again when we come to his specific doctrine of imagination, 
we do not find Coleridge repeating or echoing Kant. On the other 
hand, he departs from Kant; and this departure is based on the 
doctrine that was basic to Coleridge’s position since his early diys. 
The so-called freedom of imagination is only a formal activity in Kant's 
theory; and accordingly imagination cannot enlighten us about the 
nature of the things. But for Coleridge, the imagination is creative 
of both the sensuous and the conceptual. Hence he rejects the 
Kantian standpoint ‘ of the essential passivity of our sensible ande 
emotional nature.’ Even before he studied Fichte and Schelling, 
Coleridge was moving away from the Kantian view. In a letter of 
Dec. 13, 1817 he told Green of his rejection of Kant’s stoic principle 
regarding the affections. Declaring that Kant belongs to the 
Aristotelian school ‘ with a somewhat nearer approach to the Platonic’, 
while he is iñ the Platonic school, Coleridge goes on to show that he 
is not a Kantian (To Gooden, Jan. 14, 1890). This rejection of the 
Kantian view is basic to his doctrine of imagination where he advocates 
the view that the universal is not regulative, but constitutive. 
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On Sept. 18, 1794, Coleridge informed Southey that Caldweli 
“told me that ‘the strength of my imagination had intoxicated my 
reagson—and that the acuteness of my reason had giveh a directing 
influence to my imagination". This was long before he heard of any 
German thinker. At this time he was already argwiug about the 
interaction between reason aud imagination. On 12th Iecember, 1796, 
in a letter jo Thomas Poole, he referred clearly to “mv own shaping 
and disquisitive mind". In the Lines on a Friend, composed in 1794, 
he observes :, Í 


. “To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assigned 
Energic Reason and a shaping mind". 


Andin his sonnet addressed to Sheridan (29th January, 1795) he 
writes: 


“My soul hath marked thee in her shaping hour.’’ 


The 'shaping mind' or the 'shaping hour' is the gift of nature with 
which the creative artist is born. As he said in 1802, it is 


" *'What nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of Imagination’’. 


We are therefore justified in holding that the theory of the 'shaping 
“spirit of Imagination’, ab least in its outline, was Coleridge's own 
dostrine. .He did not derive it from any metaphysical school of 
Germany. And tHe curious coincidence between the shaping mind 
and Rinbildunge-kraft is only a powerful instance of how Coleridge 
indSpendently arrived at this conclusion held by others. 


Richter in his Aesthetick (1817) took Hinbildungs-kraft to be a 
‘potentiated brightly-coloured memory’, and Phantasie to be the 
power of ‘making all parts into a whole’. This was also the view 
of Schlegel and others, But for Coleridge, Phantasie is a power 
inferior to the other one. Even for Kant, the fresdom of imagination 
$ only a formal activity whose creations are only arbitrary and 
contingent. This activity cannoi tell us anything about the real nature 
of things. Aud for Coleridge imagination is a supreme power which 
alone can give rise to intuitions that reveal the true character of reality. 
As against Kant, he denies the essential passivity of our sensible and 
emotional nature. Though Kant would refuse to accept it, Coleridge 
argues that human reason can reconcile the temporal and the tans- 
cendental (BL IX). Imagination, said Kant, can only mediate 
between reason ‘and understanding. But Coleridge considered it 
capable of synthesising reason and sense and also powerful enough to 
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transform the understanding into an intuitive aod living power (SM 
298. 229, 266). 

° 8. His discussion of the contrast between ancient and modern 
literature owes much to Schiller’s ‘Naive and Sentimental Poetry’. 
But the romanéic principle he advocates is not the same as that of 
Schiller. We pcan admit that his discussion of associationism oWes a 
great deal to J. G. E. Maass'' Versuch ueber die Binbildungskraft 
(1797). He even attributes to Hartley some of the findings of Maass 
"(See BL 1.72). Then again his manuscript notes for the lecture on 
Wit and Humour contain many quotations from Jean Paul Bichter's 
Vorschule. These quotations may have been employed as his points 
of development in a different direction. 

4. But with Schelling and Schlegel we are on a different ground. 
The principle he adopts in distinguishing organic form from mtchanidal 
regularity goes to Schlegel. So are his distinctions between classical 
and modern, and between statuesque and picturesque. His lecture 
on Greek drama is no doubt a free rendering of Schlegel. There has 
been a good deal of controversy, however, about his Rctures on pogtrys 
and drama. 

Coleridge delivered such lectures at least thrice. The lectures 
on the principles of poetry delivered by him in the winter, 1807-1808+ 
are practically the same as those he gave in 1812. Schlegel’s Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literatura were delivered $n 1808. °There can 
then be no borrowing. The first two volumes of Schlegel appeared 
in 1809, and the third in December, 1810. On 99th Sanuary, 4811 
Coleridge discussed Schlegel’s idea of the Greek chorus with H. G. 
Robinson. On 6th November, 1811, he tells Robinson : “I am very 
anxious to see Schlegel's Werke before the lectures commence.” 
The lectures commenced on 12th December, 1811. In the second 
series, therefore, we may be justified in observing Coleridge's indebted- 
ness ío his German contemporary. "There is, however, one play of 
Shakespeare which occasioned Schlegel's exposition. Schlegel’s essay 
on Romeo and Juliet appeared in 1801 in Charakeristiken und. Kritiken, 
Earlier stillit appeared in Schiller’s Hóren in 1797. And .Coleridge 
must have been acquainted with this essay long before he delivered his 
first series. But Coleridge did not admit any such knowledge till as 

elate as 1811. 

He met Tieck in Rome in 1806. Tieck’s sister spoke on 6th 
February, 1806, of Coleridge's acquaintance with. Kant, Fichte and ' 
Schelling, and of his admiration for Schlegel’s trahslation of Shakes- 
peare. She too.does not appear to have known about his acquaintance 
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with that essay. QD & letter of December, 1811 he refers to ope, 
Bernard Krusve who told Coleridge immediately after the latter’s 
lecture on Romeo and Juliet: ‘‘Were it not almost impossible, [ must 
have believed shat you had either heard or read, my countryman 
Schlegel’s lecture on this play, given at Vienna: the principles, 
thought, and ‘the very illustrations are so nearly the dime. But the 
lectures weve but just published as I left Germany, scarcely more than 
` a week since, and the only two copies of the work in England I have 
reason to think, that I myself have brought over. One I retain: the 
other is at Mr. , Boosey’s.’’ Coleridge replied that he had nof “seen 
any work of Schlegel's except a volume of translations from Spanish 
Poetry, which the Baron Von Humboldt had lent me when I was at 
Rome”. Schlegel’s lectures were delivered in 1810. Coleridge could 
nét havé borrowed froin these because a few years earlier he delivered 
a lecture which has the same substance as the one of 1811 (see also 
L 78, 135-0. We have no reason to doubt the veracity of this 
statement. 

e itis no doubt true that there is a remarkable similarity between 
Coleridge’s lecture on Romeo and Juliet and that of Schlegel. Cole- 
ridge himself recognised it. After going through the lectures of 
Schlegel, he discovered a similarity with his owa “in all the lectures 
that related to Shakespeare or to the stage in general, the 
grounds, tfain of weasoning.”’ One may doubt whether such a 
coincidence can take place. But he explanation offered by Coleridge 
is neé unconvincing. He observes that this is a coincidence between 
‘two writers of similar pursuits, and of nearly equal talent’. Both 
of these “studied deeply and perseverantly the philosophy of Kant, 
the distinguishing feature of which is to treat every subject in 
reference to the operations of the mental faculties, to which it 
specially appertains—and to commence by the cautious discrimina- 
tion of what is essential, i.e., explicable by mere consideration of the 
faculties in themselves, from what is empirical, i.e., the modifying 
or disturbing forces of time, place, and circumstances." The coinci- 
dence arises from the Kautian methodology common to both. 

5. But the problem is different in the case of Coleridge’s 
indebtedness to Schelling because of his acceptance of .a part of his 
system at various places. In chapters 12 and 13 of the Biographia 
he has taken over long passages from Schelling in an attempt to 
“provide an epistemological and metaphysical basis for his theories. 
But the basic doctrine does not go to Schelling at all. He took 
Cudworth's True Intellectual System from Bristol Library in May- 
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Jane, 1795, and also in Nov.-Dec., 1796: Cudworth,was a Cambridge 
Platonist; and prior to this, he borrowed Bishop Burnet’s History of 


My Own “Times which deséribes the struggle of the Cambridge . 


Platonists against the influence of Hobbes. Here was*a reference to 
Cudworth who argued that the mind has a creatiye function in 
knowledge. Whis is the genesis of Coleridge’s theory which resulted 
in the synthesis and identity of subject and object. The appeal to 
the unconscious too does not go back to Schelling; for both Schelling 
and Coleridge took over Mesmer’s theory of the dynamic unconscious. 
The supposed similarities between Schelling and Coleridge In many 
cases are traceable to the neo-Platonic influence on both, and where 
this is not possible, we can explain the similarity as arising from 
their Kantian methodology. 

Yet there are a few essays which are bodily taken over by 
Coieridge from Schelling. Thus we have the essay “On Poesy or 
Art" (1818) which is a paraphrase of Schelling’s Academy Oration 
of 1807 on ‘the Relation of the Formative Arts to Nature’. Such 
essays may have been bis manuscript notes meant for an unspeosfied 
purpose. Nothing can be definitely stated on the basis of such essays 
alone. Coleridge came to distrust and reject Schelling’s asteni 
even before he openly rejected Kant." ° 

In a letter of Dec. 13, 1817 to Green, he observes : “As my 
opinions were formed before I was acquainted ‘with the schools of 
Fichte and Schelling, so do they remain independent of jhem, though 
I con- and pro-fess great obligations to them in the d8velopmefft of 
my thoughts, and yet seem to feel that T should have been more 
useful had I been left to evolve them myself without knowledge of 
their coincidence." The few terminological borrowings came to him 
along with their subjective implications; an? then they obscured and 
clouded his aim which was to harmonit> the British empirical 
intuitioriism with the Platonic tradition | These German thinkers 
impeded the growth and development ol: his own philosophical and 
aesthetic position. 

Schelling provided him with the ideas concerning the relations 
between art and nature, the reconciliation of opposites, the dialectical 
scheme, and the distinction between allegory and symbol. From 
Fichte amd Schelling he learnt to relate imagination to cognition. All 


this Coleridge freely admitted. Ashe stated in the Biographia, ‘In. 


Schelling I first found a genial coincidence withemuch that I had 
toiled out for myself, and a powerful assistance in what I had yet to 
do” (BL 1.102). By abridging his own endeavours, Schelling and 
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others deprived Him of a real interest for some time in pursuing his 
speculations freelv. 

Artis “the only jrue and enduring -organon and document of 
philosophy’ ; # is ‘the keystone of its entire arch.’ At the basis of 
the universe, Schelling said, is a creative energy. When this energy 
functions unconsciously, it appears as «nature; and (when it is 
conscious, It is revealed as art. The unconscious objectivity becomes 
conscious in the subject. And so reality appears with a significance 
inathe world’ of art (System of transcendental Idealism, 1800, 
pp. 475.6). Even this doctrine goes back to Cambridge Platonists who 
held that there is an organic principle animatiog nature. Cudworth 
even called it ‘plastic nature’; and Coleridge could assimilate Cudworth 
more easily because the Platonist speaks to the feelings and to the 
reason as well. 

Schelling’s theory of creative imagination is intended to overcome 
the epposition of subject and object. This, he said, “enables art to 
compass the impossible, to resolve an infinite contradiction in a finite 
roti (Werke, 9.349). But Coleridge points out that Schelling 
reveals ‘‘a confusion of the creaturely spirit in the great moment of 
its.renascence with the deific energies in Deity itself" (Note on Jacob 
‘Boehme’s Aurora, cited by Muirhead, 56). The opposition of subject 
and object is a mysterious creation of the human mind; for Coleridge 
could either admit "their identity or hold tc the reality of only the 
subject. Schelling’s emphasis is dangerously enough on the object. 
Coléfidge's ufarginal note on Schelling’s Briefe Ueber Dogmatismus 
Und Criticismus is revealing in this context: '"The more I reflect, 
the more convinced I am of the gross materialism of the system t’ 
That gross materialism Coleridge rejected when he came to disown 
Haytley and Newton. This disowning was hastened by his study 
of the mystics and Platonists and by his own deep thinking. And 
Ogleridge could therefore state with confidence that “All Schelling 
had said he (= Coleridge) had thought out for himself, or found in 
Jacob Boehme” (Crabb Robinson's Diary, Mav 29, 1812). 

The Neo-Platonists held the world to be a work of Art; and 
Coleridge took it over from them. Possibly Schelling too got it from 
the same source, with a difference. Schelling took imagination to 
be identical with the creative processes of nature. But. Coleridge 
considered it as the ‘dim analogue of creation’, even before he read 


"Schelling. ` He wag not acquainted with Schelling before he reached 


Malta in 1804; and he employed this expression in a letter of Jan. 15, 
1804 addressed to Sharp. Here he speaks of imagination as the 
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modifying power. In his famous letter of Sept. 10, 1802 to Sotheby, 
he talks of ‘the modifying and coadunating faculty’. *The  Centrel 
doctrine of imagination as stated by Coleridge owes every little to 
Schelling. ° 

Unlike tlie German transcendentalists, Coleridge was interested 
in comprehending that activity of the imagination which" humaniges 
nature. In this endeavour he’ was more deeply interested in the 
problems of personality and spiritual life. This interest was with 
him from an early date when he knew practically nothing about Kant 
and his successors in Germany. Thus in a letter to Thelwall on™ 
Dec, 1796 he said that he is ‘a mere apparition, a naked spirit, and 
that life is, T myself I.’ This seif-distinction essential to Coleridge’s 
theory of spiritual life goes back to Boehme; and it also appears 
scattered ia his Destiny of Nations (see lines 27ff). Self-distinction , 
is lost in the higher experiences like those of the sublime. He refers 
to this in his letter to Poole, dated Oct. 16, 1797. 


He informed Thelwall on Oct. 14, 1797: “My mind feels as if 
it ached to behold and know something great, som thing one and 
indivisible. And it is only in the faith of that that rocks or waterfalls. 
mountains or caverns, give me the sense of sublimity or majesty! 
But in this faith all things counterfei’ infinity." Seven years later ` 
Coleridge must have read Scheiling's Transcendental Idealism where 
it is said that ‘every single work of art represents infinity’ (1.697), 
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THE, CONCEPTION OF. LIBERATION IN 
THE VEDAS AND THE UPANISADS 


Dr: B. B. BANERJEE, M.A. (Pam. & Saws. D. PHIL. 


The concept of Mukti (liberation) plays very important in all the 
systems of Indian philosophical thought. ‘The term Mukti is consi- 
dered to represent the Sumum Bonum or Ultimate Goalof Life. 
This‘term has been interpreted by different scholars of Indian thought 
in different ways. Before dealing with the views of different philo. 
sophical schools we should determine the significance of the very term 
itself. 
"he word Mukti comes from the root ‘much’ ( ga) which means 
losening, freeing, delivering, etc. The term Mukti thus always stands 
fer freedom from bondage. From the pzilosophical point of view the 


` .` - P E . _ - . 
real bondage is the bondage of desire or vāsanā. (Iechimatrama- 


widyeam tannago moksa ucyate—Mahopanisad, 4. 116). The desire is 
ignorance. The annihilation of ignoranze is moksa (Vàsanütànavam 
brahman moksa ityabhidiyate—Jbid 4. 41°. The cessation of vüsanà ` 
is called moksa. In philosophy, there'ore, mukti implies freedom 
from desire, (Jhatvadevam sarvapásapohinih-Svetaávatara—U panisad, 
1. 11). "This fre&dom comes from the knowledge of the Brahman. 

The Vedas and Upanisad5 are the basis of almost all the Indian 
philosophid&] systems. Therefore, firstly we propose to study the 
meaning of the term mukti in accordance with the Vedic and Upani- 
sadio texts. In the Vedas and Upanisads the term mukti is under- 
stood as Anmritattvaprapti, Brahmathavan, Sarvabhavan Sarvatit- 
bhavan, Vyaktityalopa, Svarupaprapti. Will the libecrated souls 
realise all of these tattvas? It is rather difficult to say whether they 
will realise some of the tattvas or ai. of the tattvas. In my view as 
mukta Purusas become one with the Reality, there will be nothing 
hidden to them. They will realise all cf the tattvas gradually. All the 
tattvas will be revealed to them and they will be wanting in nothing. 
They become Brahman. Now we are going to understand the inner 
significance of the undernoted tativas "for the purpose of realising 
the fundamental truth. i Ë 


AMRITATTVA PnAPTI (The gtsainment of immortality) 
e 


When the individual realises that he is amrita, he attains 
liberation. The great sage Dirghatema said, “Those who realise that 


. 
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vedic ° tattva (truth), they attain amritativa’. (Ya, ittadviduste 
amritivamánaéuh —Rk. Samhita, 1.6.08;  Atharvaveda Sambita, 
9.10.19 Aitareya Brahman, 3 19.6; Kausitaki Bráhman, 14.8). One 
who knows Him, he dwells in Him permanently", (Ya *ittadviduste 
ime samásate— Ek. Sam, 1.64.89; Atha. Sam, 9.10.18 ; Taittiriya. 
Bra., 8.10.9.14), ko. he never*comes back again to the world of 
sufferings. According to the sage Dirghatama, it is ‘throggh the 
knowledge of the self an individual rests in the Absolute (Brahman). 
Once an individual enters into the Brabman, he never comes here. 
in this world of birth and death. As the Brahman is.amrta. sd the 
attainment of the Brahman is the attainmont of amrtattva. The 
sages knowing Him conquer the fear of deate, i.e. they attain 
amritattva. (Tameva vidyàn na vibhaya mrtyoh—Atha. Sam., 10.8.44 ; 
Brahmasamsthoamritattvameti—Chandogyopanisad, 2.23.1) Miharsi ° 
Pippalada spoke to his disciples, “O children! know that knowable 
, Puruga, death will not be able to cause pain to you, i.e. knowing Him 
you will get rid of death, you will attain amritattva’. (Tvam vedyam 


purusam veda yathà mā vo mrityuh parivyathà iti, Prasna U panisad, œ 


6.6.). The great sage Yajiiavalky said, “In whom all individuals and 
the akisa rest, T think that Self to he the amrita—Brahman, and, 
knowing Him I become Amrita. (Yasmin pancapancajanü àküsasca 
pratisthitah, tameva manya atmánam vidvàn brahmamritoamritam-Sata. 
Bra, (Madhandin Sàkhà, 14.7.9.19 ; Brhad. Pua. 4.£17). It'has also 
been found in many other places of the*Vedas and Upanisads that the 
attainment of amrtattva is called moksa or liberation. e - 


BRAHMABHAVAN (To become Brahman) 

The individual soui becomes unified with the ultimate Brahman 
by ardently worshiping tbe first born eternal Self, realising all the 
bhütas, all the worlds and all the directions as but manifestation of 
the Brahman. ` (Paritya bhüt&ni paritya lokàn paritya sarvah pradigo 
digagca. Upasthāya prathamajamritasyatmanatmanamabhismvivesga. * 
Vajasaneya Samhità Madhandin Sakha) 32.11; Kanva Sam. 4.5.8.8; 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, 10.1.16. He perceives as but the expansion of 
the Brahman—the interval between heaven and earth, the worlds, 
the different quarters and immediately realises Him, becomes Himself 
and really continues to be Himself. (Pari dyàvaprthivisadya iivà 
parilokàn paridigah parisvah, Rtasya tantum vitatam viertya tadapasyat 
tadabhavattadásit— Vàja. Sam (Madhan. Sàkhà) 32.19. Kañva Sam 
4.5.8.0. ; Taitti. Aran. 10.1.17) The self born said, *"T'he individual 
sees Him, becomes He and perceives that he was all along actually 
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He." So itis clear that an individual becomes the Brahman not 
only after he perceives himself to be so, but also he had all along 
been the Brahman even before bis realisation. References to the 
Vedic literature of this kind may also be multiplied. One who knows 
in this way, gets the Brabman and becomes the Brahman. (Brah- 
maiva san brahmapyeti ya evam vetla—Taitti. Arn. 99.; Brhad. 
Upa. 4.4.6). This great bhüta is called tat. One who knows this 
truth of Him, verily he becomes the Brahman. (Tadeti và etasya 
«mahato bhütasya nama bhavati yo asyaitadeva nama veda brahmabha- 
vati brabmakhavati. Aita. Aran. 5.3.3.). The Brahman is certainly 
‘one who scares fear. One who knows Him in this light becomes 
without fail the Brahman, the fearless. (Abhyam vai brahmabhaym 
hi vai brahmabhavati ya evam veda-Satapatha Erahman (Madhadin- 


° &khi) 14.7.2.8; Samkhyüyana Aran. 13.2). One who knows the 


real nature of the Brahman, becomes the soul of the Brahman or the 
Brahman Himself. (Tasyaivàtinà padavit-Taitti. Bra. 3. 19.9.8 ; 
Sa yo ha vai tat param brahmaveda brahmaiva bhavati— Mundaka. ° 


° Upa. 3.2.9). “The Brahman himself is the soul of all bhütas. 


So some say that the wise becomes the soul of all bhittas. For 
. instance the Rsi Yajüavalkya, told king Janaka, ‘‘One who observes 
peace, self dominatiog, renunciation, forbearance and devotion 
perceives this tman in his own.soul, gets everything as his self and 
becomes the sdul of everything. (Tasmadevam  viechànto danta 
uparata-titiksuh sradhavitto bhfitvà atmanyevatmanam enam pasyati 
arvoasyifma bhavati  sarvoasyütmà bhavati. Sutapatha Bri. 
(Màdbandinéakha) 14.7.98). It is said in the Samkhayanaranyaka that 
the soul that has realised the Brahman leaving bebind all merits and 
demerits, appears before the Brahman through devayana. (Sa esa 
visukrto vidugkrto brahmavidvàn brahmaivàbhipreti. Süi. Aran. 8.4. ; 
Kausitaki Upa. 1.6). Then all those faculties as fragrance of the 
Brahman  (Brahmagandha), the sweetness of the Brahman 
(Brahmarasa), and the energy of the Brahman (Brahmateja) pervade 
in him and he thus absolutey identifies (himself with Him Pravigati). 
When enquiry is made by the Brahman about his identity, he replies 
that he is the very essence of all the bhütas in the creation. “Iam 


just what you yourself are” (Yastvamsi sohamasmi- (Ibid. 3. 4 
Kausitaki Upa. 1.6) Hence it is obvious that according to the said 
Áranyska one that has realised the Brahman becomes the Brahman 
itself. The Jeiminiyabrahmana narrates a'story to the same effect. 
Whatever you are, I am, whatever I am, you are’ (Yastvamasi 
sohamasmi, yohamasmi sa tvamasi (Ibid. Upa. 1.18.5). Prajapati greets 
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Him. As a result he receives (he sukritarasa whith is the essence of 
all pious deeds. Ali these lead us to conclude that the ultimate result 
of all pious deeds is the unification with the Prajapati or Brahman. 


e 
. SARVABHAVAN (To become all). 


The Bihhman is all-pervading. So one who realises the Brah- 
man is capable of pervading all. (Brhadàranyaka Uparfisad 1.4.9).. 
This may be illustrated by a few instances. The sage Vamadeva 
realised the state of this ommi pervasiveness. The 26th Sikta of the 
4th Mandala of the Rg Veda relates his realisation. This Sükta 
is usually known as the Vamadeva-stkta. This proves that the 
Brahmajiia becomes all pervasive. “I become Manu. It is I who 
is the sun. I am the sage Kaksivan, son of Rsi Dirghatama. 
1 pleased the sage Khutsa, son of Arjuni. I am poet Üéáanà.* O 
people behold me who am all’’. (Rg Veda, 4.261). The Satapatha- 
brahmana also refers to Vàmadeva in this state of all-becoming. 
(Ibid. Madhandingakha, 14.4.2.92 ; Brhad. Upa. 1.4.10). It runs as: 
'Vümadeva realised that he was the Brahman'(abham brahmagmip. 
As a result he became all (sarvam abhavat.). The Satapathabrah- 
mana also relates, “An individual who khows that he is ths Brahman 
becomes all these (Ya evam vedàáfiam hrahmaswati, sa idam sarvam 
bhavati (Ibid and Brhad. Upa. 1.4.10). A Rk o? Vamadeva has its 
reference in the Aitareya Aranyaka. (Rk Sam. *4.27.1 ; "Aita. Aran. 
2.5.1). The Royal sage Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa realised the 
state of all becoming. The 42nd Sükta in the 4th Maitdala of tl Re. 
Veda relates how he elaborates this state. “I am the king of all 
these universe. My realm is twofold, I am Varuna. All immortals 
(gods) belong to me. They offer sacrifices to me. Jam king of the 
human sect also. I am lord over all” (Rg Veda, 4, 42: 1). “Tam 
king Varuna. For me itis that the gods hold their respective capa- 
ciues." (Rg Veda, 4,42.2) Vak, the enlightened lady, daughter of 
the great sage Ambhrn realised the state of all-becoming. Fler 
realisation is described in the 125th Sükta of the 10th Mandaia of the 
Rg. Veda and 30th Sükta of the 4th Kandika of the Atharvaveda, 
“I move in the forms of the Rudras and the Vasus and as the Adityas 
and the Visvadevas. J hold in me both Mitra and Varuna and Indra, 


„and the. Asins". (Aham rudrebhih vasubhigcaramyaham &dityairuta- 
. vi$vadevaih. Aham mitravarunobha vibharm-aham indragni abam 


agvinobha, (Ibid, and Atharvaveda). The other mantras in this Süktà 
are also of the same character. Besides these illustrations, the Sruti 
relates the glory of the state of all-becoming in many other p lace ` 
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z “An „individual who beholds himself in all the bhütas and all tHe 

bhūtas in himself, is rid of all doubts" (Yastu sarvāni bhütàni 

. atmanyevanupasyati, sarvabhutesu cütmànam tato na vicikitsati. 
(Vàjasaneya Sanfhità, Madbandingakha, 40.6). The Kanva Samhita 
reads ‘vijugupsate’ in place of vicikitsati’. (Ibid. 5.10.1.6 and Isa. 
Upa. 6). This means the individual who has realisdd the state 

. of all-pervasiveness does not look down upon any body. As he feels 
himself everywhere and sees nothing without himself, is free from all 
doubis. As everything is manifestation of himself and is, therefore, 
his own, he desires nothing. The sage Sanatkumara says, ‘The all- 
perceiving never sees any reality in death, disease and misery. That 
enlightened person sees everything as the Brahman and thus gets every- 
thing in everyway’’. (Na pasyo-mrtyum pasyati na rogam nota 
dukhatim: Sarvam ha pagyal pagyati sarvamapnoti sarvasah). He 
becomes unified as one with the Brahman and is transformed in the 
time of recreation into ‘‘three, five, seven and nine and again into 
eleven, one hundred eleven and one thousand twenty”. (Sa ekadba 
bhavati tridhà bhavati, pancadhà bhavati saptadhà navadhà caiva 
punascaikadagah smrtah ; sataiica dasacaikaéca sahasrani ca viméatih. 
(Chan. Upa. 7.26.2). The great sage Yajfiavalkva says, “The 
individual who has felt and sealised the soul introduced into this body 
which is full of miseries and doubts, is the creatcr of all, all the 
worlds belong to him*and he is all the worlds” (Satapatha Brah. 
Madhandingakha 14.7.2.17 ; Brhad? Upa. 4.4.18). 

. œ * SARvÁTITABHAVAN ( To Transcend all). 


An individual becomes the Brahman through the knowledge 
of the Brahman. The Brahman isall-per-vasive. Sc an individual 
becomes all through the knowledge of all-pervasive-Brahman. 
Whereas in that sense the Brahman is dualistic (i.e. with 
Svagata difference although bereft of Svajatiya and Vijatiya 
differences). Achiryya Samkara has termed this self realisation 
in the Brahman as dualistic self-realisation. According to him, the 
enlightened who has attained this dualitic self-realisation associated 
with action (Karma), secures after abnegation of the material form the 
identification with the universe or in other words, attain Hiranya- 
garbhatva ‘Brhad Upa. 3.2. 13 Samkar-Bhasya). Samkarą says 
that the ultimate development of all meritorious deeds is but thé 
attainment of this dualistic self-realisation. (dvaitaikatvatmadaréana- 
Thid. 3.4. Samkara-Bhasya). According to the Sruti death becomes 
his soul and he becomes one of the immortals (Mrtyurasyátmá 
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bhavatyetàsám devatinimeko bhavati—Brhad Upa. 1,2.7). So identi- 
fication with Him or becoming Hiranyagarbha or Prajāpati is, in the 
words of Samkara, dualistic self-realisation (Ibid! 3.8.1 Samkara 
-Bhagya) It may be as well called Saprapaiica-brahmabhavan or 
becoming theeBrahman with qualifications. One may also attain the 
absolute unifidation with the transcendental or unqualified Brahman. 


. 


Sage Narayana and sage Visvakarmà attained this state. he Satapa- . 


thabrahmana says, ‘He transcended all the bhütas and became all 
(atyatisthat sarvani bhütanidam sarvam abhavat-Satapatha-Brahmana 
(Madhandingaékha), 10.7.1.14 and 18.6,1.1) Acharyya Yaska says, 
*Vi$vakarmàá, son of Bhuvana offered all the bhütas in the Sarvame- 
dha sacrifice and finally he offered himself “Thus he gave up all the 
material bondage and attained a stage which may be termed as all- 
transcendental or unqualified state. Visvakarma was the seer (cofn- 
poser) of the 81st and 82nd Süktas of the 10th Mandala of the Rg 
Veda. Some other Süktas also quote these incantations. Yaska finds 
the description of Sarvamedha given by Viévakarmà in those Süktas. 
After a description of the state of all becoming the Vajasaneya, 
Samhità states, ‘How can grief or attachment take over the 
individual who has realised the truth of unification and has known 
that all the bhütas are but self itself *” ‘Yasmin sarvàni bhiitanyat-. 
maivabhutdvijanatah tatra komobah kah soka ekatvamanupasyatah- 
Vajasaneya-Samhita (Madhandingikha) 40.7.¢ Kanv& Samhita 
410.1.7 and Isa-Upanisad, 7). “he use of the word ‘unification’ 
signifies that the dualistic sense of any sort is nof epresent lere 
lt appears that the Sruti means to place the all-becoming state as 
prior to the transcendental state. Yajiiavalky, the great sage also 
says that at this state of liberation dualistic sense does not prevail 
(na pretya samjfiastiti (Brhad. Upa. 2.4.12 ; 4.5.13). 


BRAHMASAMYABHAVAN (IDENTITY WITH THE BRAHMAN) 


In some places of the Sruti it bas been stated that an individual 
when enlightened with the knowledge of the Brahman, becomes 
identified with the Brahman. When an individual sees the Brahman 
who is the source of all and the creator of the universe. he 
discards all his merits and demirts, becomes formless (niranjana) and 
attains’ the state of supraidentity. (Yadà  paéyah-paáyate ruksma- 
varnam kartaramigam purusam brahmayonim, tadavidvan punyapape 


vidhiya niranjanah paramam sámyamupaiti-Mundaka. Upa. 31.3), ` 


In the two mantras immediately preceding this mantra the word 
‘samana’ has been used in the sense of ‘one’. The Rg. Veda 
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also frequently uses ‘samana’ in the same sensa. So 's&mya' means 
identification. The Mundaka Upanisad subsquently states categorically 


. that an individual’ emancipated aitains the state of identify with the 


Brahman. The edjunct ‘Parama’ signifies that the identity is absolute 
identify. In other words, the individual does not retain any sort of 
difference from the Brahman at this state..The subsequent illustrations 


, of the Sruti*through the-metaphor of the river flowing into the sea ex- 


plains that at this stage the individual retains no difference from 
the Brahman, he emerges into the Brahman absolutely. Patanjali in 
his Mababhisya,explains ‘mahodeva’ as the Brahman, so he obviously 
is of opinion that the individual becomes identified with the Brahman 
at the state of liberation (imahodevo martyàfi aviveéa--Rg. Veda). 


š e VYAETITVALOPA (FREEDOM FROM INDIVIDUATION) 


In ihe Upanisads it is stated in some places that one who has 
attained liberation loses one’s individuation. As ‘or instance, the 
greal sage Yájüavalkya says that an individual's individuation arises 
*utef his association with five-fold bhütas. As soon as the individual 
is enlightened, his individuation ceases as his association with all 
material forms is permanently gut off. (Brahdaranyaka Upanisad, 
0:119; 4.5.18). Elsewhe Yama says to Naciketas, “As a drop 
of pure water when mixed up with some other quantity of pure water 
absolutely loses its*own separate existence, i.e. the two become 
the same, ,O, Gautama! the soul of the enlightened also is 


° abg@tutely mfhgled with the Brahman. i.e. the two become one 


and the same. (Yathodakam suddhesuddhamasiktam. tadrgeva bhavati, 
evam mune vijànata-àtma bhavati gautama (Katha—Upanisad, 2.1.15). 
The metaphors of the river and the sea occur in other instances 
as. well. As rivers flow into the sea and give up their individual 
names and forms, so also the individual when enlightened is freed from 
hjs name and form and merges into the ultimate Divine Self. (Yatha 
nadyah syandamanah samudre astam gacchanti niimarupe rihaya tatha 
vidvàn mnamarupddvimuktah paratparam  purusam upaiti divyán— 
Mundakopanisad, 3. 28). The Sruti also relates, “Just as the rivers 
lose themselves into the sea forgetting their names and forms and 
are known in the name of the sea itself, so also the sixteen 
digits of the wise (devoted to the Ultimate Being) vanish along with 

, his name and form, and he is called in the name of the Ultimate 
Brahman (Pragnopanisad, 6.5). He becomes akala or full, free from 
the sense of divisibility and amria, i.e. immortal (Thaittiriya 
Upanisad, 3.6). 
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SVARUPARAPTI (TO GET BACK ONE'S OWN CHARAUTER) . 


Thus it is shown that at the state of liberation Mis individual 
ceases to possess the knowledge of the particulars as derfved through 
the sensee and the sense of individuation. Hence the Vedic philo- 
sophers have terrñed ‘Mukti’ as ‘nirvana’, But for that the individual 
does not cease to exist or he does not vanish into void. In 
other words, the Vedic philosophers differ in the their opinion with 
the nairitmyavadins or sunyavadins (Buddbists) in this poinf. Accord-e 
ing to the Upenisads the individual when liberated *becomes the 
Brahman. The knowlodge of the particulars derived from the senses 
vanishes due to the individual’s attainment of the nature of the 
Brahman. For this the subsequent Vedic philosophers have described 
‘mukti’ as ‘nirvana’ into the Brahman. They have at times taken ` 
up the term nirvina for the sake of brevity to mean mukti. However, 
it may finally be established that according to the Sruti, mukti does 
not annihilate an individual. "On the other hand, it is enhanced or en- 
larged; the minutest atoms become the great Brahman. The Sandilay ° 
Upanisad states that it is only the Brahman, the Ultimate Truth that 
uses to enlarge or magnify the individual, and one by one the entire - 
universe and hence it is called as the Ultimate or Supreme Brahman. 
But it should not be assumed that the individual becomes the Brahman 
only after liberation and was not so before that. ° According to the 
Sruti the individual is certainly the Brahman even before the libera- 
tion, even when he is in bondage. For the Brahman himself assum 
the role of the individual and for that takes up the bondage. So the 
indiuidual when emancipated gets to his own original character, 
becomes the Brahman, the Supreme Being (Uttama Purusa). For 
the Sruti says, ‘‘This liberated soul gets up from this body, attains 
the supreme effulgence and is manifested in its own character. This 
is soul, the immortal, the fearless and the Brahman’’ (atha ya, 
esa samprasüdoasm&echriràt samutthaya param  jyotirupasampadya 
svena rupe-nàbinispadyate esa ātmeti hovacaitadamrtamabhayametad 
brahmeti-Chàn. Upanisad, 8.8.4). Acharyya Samkara in his Vedanta 
Bhasya also corroborates to tbis (sena rupenabhinispadyate-Chan. 
Upanigad, 8.12.3 Samkara Bhásya). The sage Badarayana concludes 
that ‘the individual is manifested in his own character’ means that 
he becomes the Brahman Himself (Sampadyavirbhiuah svenasavdat- 
Brahmasutra, 4.4.1). e 
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THE KINDS OF LIBERATION (MUKTI) 


The Upamisads speak of two kinds of liberation fmukti), Jivan- 
"ukh and , Videhamukti. The gist of the Upamisadic declaration 
about the two kinds of mukti is this: an individual can attain 
liberation either in his life time or, at the fall of kis physical body. 
(Tamevam  vidvàu-amrtaiha bhavati-Taittirilya Aranyaka, 3.12.17; 
3.13.9). During the life time an individval can realise his true 
nature and that makes him free from the clutches of ignorance 
“or wrong notion. This freedom during the life time is known as 
Jivanmukti and when an individual gives up his body while in that 
Jivanmukta state, he achieves videhamukti. (etad yo veda nihitam 
guhayam so avidyagranthim vikiratiha somya-Mündakopanisad, 1.2.10. 

» The fandamental fact, however is that if an individual is freed from 

all desires (vüsanà) and if he realies the truth of his self, it is no 
matter whether he is in physical form or without it, he is said to be 
liberated. Iu whatever condition he may 5e found after realisation, 
he wil be alw&ys a mukta-purusa. (yada serve pramucyante kama 
yo-asya hrdisthitah, atha martyoamrto bhavatiatra brahma samaśnute) 
Satapathabrähmana (Madhandingakha), 14.7.2.9; Brhad. Upanisad, 
4.4.7 ; Ka-thopanisad, 6,15). 9 

Acrryya Samkara in his Bhasya on the Brahmasitra says, “The 
individual though* possessing the eye, ear, and the mind, does 
not feel their existence when ‘he realises the nature of his own 
self. “This state is called the state of liberation during life time 
(Jivanmuktavastha). When a jivanmukta passes away, he attains 
absolute release from the physical form. This is called videha- 
muktavastha. 


AFFINITIES OF NABIN SEN WITH BYRON, 
ROUSSEAU AND HUGO 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


Madhusudan Dutt, Hem Banerji, Nabin Sen, Biharilal Chakra- 
varty, Rabindranath Tagore and Dwijendralal Roy were profoundly * 
influenced by Byron each in his own way. Byfonic fervour, 
enthusiasm and wildness were the common spiritual heritage of 


‘all romanticists in Bengal as it was in France, Germany and 


Italy. But Bengali poets do not appear to have addressed, any 
verse to this great Napoleon of world-thought. ' 

In Ebar (This Time) of Avakasha-ranjini, Vol. IT (1877), Nabin Sen 
„bas made a slight reference to Byron. He says that Vidyapati and" 
" Chandidas, both lyrical poets of medieval Bengal, famous in Vaishnava 
tradition “float away in the waves of Byron” (Byronic tarangete* 
bhasiya beray). The lyrical flow of Byron’s verses are described as a - 
powerful literary force in Bengal. ` 

In L'Homme (Man), one of the poems in the Premiéres Medita- 
tions (First Meditations—1822), Liamartine (1790-1869) addresses Byron 
as king of immortal song. Byron has functioned 'as the poet of 
savage harmony in his estimation. "According to Byron, «man is 
doomed io his place by God and it is the destiny of man to glorify his 
own servility to God. This Byronic view of man is too pessimistic for 
Lamartine, who wants his hero to shed light instead of darkness. 

There is a poem entitled Lettre à Lamartine (Letter to 
Lamartine—1837) in wbich Musset (1810-57) has made some referen- 
ces to Byron. ‘‘Do you remember the time when you wrote verses to 
Byron in 1819, the prince of the proscribed?’’ Musset asks Lamar- 
tine. “You were then young’’, says he, “our dear glory. You did 
not know him then. Which eagle carried you to this god? Laura, 
Manfred. and Corsaire raised you from the ground and you were carried 


` to him by his sorrow. ‘You considered him to be your friend, although 


& 


you regarded him as great."' 

Musset sàys that the savage concerts of Byron were being 
heard by Europe trembling. Melancholy’s grand devotee he was 
tired of envy and satiated with human grandeur. i 

Byronic sadness may be taken to be the general atmosphere 
of Nabin Sen’s two volumes of lyrics entitled Avakasha-ranjini 


ES 
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(Leisure-Entertginer, 1871, 1877). The anguish and grief of Lamar- 
tine and Musset as lovers are the same as those of Nabin Sen. His 
Sakher Golap {Rose of Fancy, 1877) is a picture of past happiness is 
the background of present misery. 
He laments : 

‘This flower was the root of my life, 1 

` Cool water of union, 

I used to pour, © 
` And my mind danced in the breeze of breath. 
With joy in the sway of love, 
And seated in soft blossoms, 
I drank nectar happy without end. 
How has that flower of mine become rootless now?” 


Because of his flow and imagination, Sen is more like Shelley 
and Musset than like Lamartine, who, however, is natural and 
spontaneous as all the three. It is interesting to note that the 
memory of happfhess is an important item in Sen as in Lamartine and 
Musset. 

. In Nabin Sen love is like the sea. The surgings of the one are 
as inexplicable as those of the ofber, says he, in ''Kena bhalabashi?”’ 
(Why do I love?—1877). These are his questionings : 


° “What to reply ? Why do I love? 
. Today like the sea * 
se “Is alas my love. 
Why has the sea swollen, this vast water? 
Who will say? Who can say why I love?” 


The questions about the nature of love are asked by the poet, but 
ébere is no answer to be found. Again he says: 


‘Endless, bottomless is the sea! Sinking into water, 
° How can I tell you, pray, 
From where has flown, 
'The little crystal stream which ends, 
Today, dearest, in this ocean of love?” 
The source of love, too is likewise inexplicable. 
Love is also like a tree whose roots cannot be seen. He writes : ° 
‘The tree's shade holds in monopoly my heart, 
How can I pierces my soul, beloved, 
And exhibit the spot where the seed lies? 
Why do I love, alas? How to explain?” 
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e Sen calls up quite distinct and expressive imgges in order to 
describe the indistinct and vague feelings associated with love. There 
is no end to his questions about the cause of love. ‘His eagerness to 
find an answer is emotionally profound. And like the ẹfirst cause of 
tbe universe, tthe first cause of love also remains a mystery. He is 
not analysing Jove in the manner of the psychologist or* the 
metaphysician, The  questionings aud imageries flow ein rapid 
succession as the reactions of a soul head over heels in love. The 
wealth of analogies reminds one of Lamartine's description of moonlight 
in Le Soir or Shelley’s Sky-lark. p^ ov 


Love is then compared to forest-fire which works havoc with its 
wildness. The night is cited as witness, in the following way :— 


‘Why do I love? O night decked with the moon, 
You saw how for the first time, 
This heart, à simple forest, 
Was gladly sparkling in the beauty's rays, Ë 
And how wild fire entered the flower-grqve."’ 


e 
The poet is precise enough to indicate that beauty's rays set fire 
to the soul. The moonlit night has seen that beauty. The poet 
says to the night :— ;: l 


` š 
“You have seen that hair-dress, 
The crowned hair-form was 

Àn image of love's self, 
Hanging to beels the long tresses of hair, ° p E 
You have seen it, then say, why do I love?" 


In these lines we have somthing of the sensuousness of Blizabethan 
poets or the French sonneteers of the Renaissance e.g., Ronsard. 


The physical beauty is not the sole stimulant of love. Nabin 
Sen finds inspiration in the glance of the eye which obviously is more 
than mere sense. He asks the night again : ; 


“On this beart, O moon, awake or asleep, 
The glance that charmed the soul 
Conferred ambrosia, 
ù : O, it was a spark of coolness and kindness. 
Why I love, night, have you understood it all 2” 


The poet then changes the form of question. „Instead of trying’ 
to understand the why, whence or what of love, he enquires: if the 
beloved herself ever asked this question. He says :— 
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“Life, youth, hope, fame, wealth ard honour,  . ° 
. Ali these 1 spurned like grass, 
And wad as it were 


I approached her, alas, io know her mind, 


Did she ever question why I love her p ° 


Love is madness itself in Nabin Sen's experience. "No question 
«about the reason for it can arise, even in the beloved's mind, so he 
believes. A madness of this sort is suggested by Musset in bis 
Lehre à Lamartine (Leiter to Lamartine) while complaining against 
the desertion by bis lady-love. The melancholy of Sen is more or 
less of the same nature as that of Musset. 
The intensity and wildness of love are portrayed in the following 
Verse :— | 
" “You are my letter, my picture, my all! 
In every syllable, 


* In every line drawn, 
How mych have I asked and oh, how much have I cried! 
° ° Why do I love, alas, why don `; you say?” 


The undefinable and mystical nature of love is harped upon in 
8, new language while closing tife poem. ‘This gives rise to another 
question :— 


“Why I lo¥e, beloved, how can I tell? 
Where am I, where are thou? 
stem Thfs desert in-between, 
A heartless world,—so how cans’t thou hear well, 
What can be answered but from heart to heart? 


The last question is, however, not negative in import. It carr- 
ies £ positive answer. 

In Nabin Sen there is no moralising restraint of the French 
classic movement. Nor does he practise the artistic restraint of 
symbolists like that of Verlaine. Like all romanticists he is expres- 
siveness itseif,—abandon, copiousness, plenitude and his love is the 
well of Byronic melancholy and sad souvenirs. He might cry like 
Browning and say: “How sad and bad and mad if was! But it 
was so sweet.” He is not attacked with the  soul-extinguishing 
despondency of Musset, although there is some temperamental affinity 
between the two. fen did not have the experience of Musset who 
says that his only beloved was turned into a living tomb as we find 
‘in Souvenir (1841). He is not all “sobs and tears". The Weltschmerz 
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(World-grief) of Goethe’s Werther, which generdted streams of 
sentimentality in English and French Literature did not affect Sen 
profoundly, ° . 

There are, however, milder forms of Wertherism. And Sen’s 
melancholy furnishes us with several expressions as in Chattagramer 
Saubhagya (The Good Luck of Chittagong—1871). While exulting 
over the success of local intellectuals, Sen is pessimistic*and paints 
the other side of the shield. He says:— 


‘Don’t overlook to survey once this time, ° 
How miserable is the motherland’s state." 


Some of the miseries are exhibited below :— 


“Just see over here hundreds of sisters, 
Pale without love, like dry golden creepers, 
Husbandless in penury shedding tears. 
Seeing their tears and hearing their despair, f d 
Whose heart is so stony that it will not break?" 


Another social misery is depicted as follows :— 


‘Hundreds of newly born and tender babes, 
With stone-bound hearts the wjdow-mothers poor, 
Renounce kindness, duty maternal love 
In public seandal's well, how merciless! 
And kill unfortunate infants with ease.’’ 


Alcoholism is another social scourge to which Sen ‘refers. Still 
another social evil referred to is the marriage of girls with unfit 
youths, on account of the prevalence of the dowry system. He 
mentions poverty also asa wild forest-fire which burns the hopes of 
mothers to ashes and prevents them from rearing the children insa 
decent manner. I i 

We recall here Hugo's poems like Melancholia (Melancholy) and 
La Chouette (The Sereech-Owl) in which poverty, misery, vice, 
immorality, crime and so forth are exhibited in their naked features. 
The miseries of the poor widow and the sufferings of the orphans, as 
described by the French romanticist in Choses Vues (Things Seen) 
are some of the constant themes in Nabin Sen’s lyrics. 

j Social consciousness is indeed a conspicuons ingredient in Sen’s 
Avakasha-ranjini as in Hugo’s Comtemplations (Book III, Les Luttes 
et les Reves, 1854) ° 

In the midst of Byronic pessimism and despair such as inspires 

an attempt at suicide his pitrihin juvak (fatherless youth, 1871) suddenly 


e . . 
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realises that bot&'happiness and misery like “dreams of the night," 
"When was happiness eternal? When misery?" he asks and 
observes : ! à I 


"Tere was dark night a minute ago, 
And now already the earth is laughing bright. 
I Why then like a coward shall I forsake life, 
° And sacrifice all pity, work and worth? 


So his final decision is as follows :— 


“Why fear? Gone is happiness! 
But back it will come. 
Why anxiety? Grief rules, 
But it will not remain. 


j ° Is there no arm of patience in heart’s store? 
Alone will T fight and not give up war. 
` Shall see what cruel fortune can achieve, 
Fasteping my mind's resolution to bard rock, 
XE. ` And going home with solemn vow and firm— 


p 


Accomplish life's goal or let the body fall 


Creative energism thus loorfs large in the milieu of Nabin s Sen 
melancholy. 

Sen i$ an admirer of unconventional life. In Avakasha ranjini, 
Vol. IT (1877) there is a poem «entitled Jumiya-Jivan (The Life the 
° Jemiyas). “eHe describes this primitive Nag-tribe—of the Indo- 
Burmese sematic type—in all its natural hill-surroundings and with its 
simple arts and crafts. And he is happy that: 

“Before their eyes the light of knowledge pure, 
Has not raised bad ambition’s mirage high." 


He asks :— 
i “Who would want civilisation 
If to be uncivilised is such a joy ?"' 


And therefore :— 
“I wish I could with this Jumiya folk 
Exchange entire, my Bengali life and thought.'' 


This swarga-sukh (happiness of heaven) in the Jumiya “state 
° of nature” is a chip from Rousseau. 
° 


Tn Canto V entitled “In the Temple of Rangamati"" of Rangamati 
(Coloured-Earth—1880), the heroine, Kusumika is an embodiment of 
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Rousseau's state of nature. She says: 


`. 
“What shal! I do with wealth? The forest is 
"Nature's endless store. See how many tems 
Grow, blossom and fall away in forest wild,”’ 


. 
And again :— R 
. . 
“Man's happiness alone depends on nature.’’ 


Nabin thus pays homage to Wordsworthian “‘nature’s holy plan” I 
and finds “reason to lament what mau has made of man." Be it 
noted that the social atmosphere of Rangamati ig primitive, tribal, 
Jumiya. 


The heterogeneous and disjointed experiences of Birendra, the 
hero of Nabin Sen's Rangamati are comparable to those of Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister. Birenara, however. is not a playwright like the 
German hero but a Bengali patriot. But the sorrows of Birendra 
are the sorrows of Werther. Only, they are not as misanthropie and 
pessimistic as those of the European prototype of world-melancholy. 
In any case, the Rousseauism of Nabin is quite manifest im hie 
creation. Birendra may be said to have been educated in accordance 
with the pedagogic theory of Emile (1762). 


In a sense, the entire Avakasha-rfnjimi is Rousseausque in its 
exhibition of the diverse aspects and moods of naturę. Then is 
hardly a piece among these 65 poems,—mostly a relatively large size,— 
in which mountains or rivers, sea ot waves, moon or darkness of the 
night, clouds or forests do not play a conspicuous part. Neither in* 
Avakasha-ranjini nor in Rangamati does Nabin Sen treat nature as 
the mere background for man but has interest in it as an independent 
entity. His trees and rivers are detailed, objective, precise, as in 
Vidyapati, Chandidas and other Vaishnava poets. He is rather 
different from Shelley or Tagore who as a rule humanises or spiri- 
tualises nature. ‘The words, phrases, lines or stanzas that he kas 
devoted to nature are meant to bring out its features in and for them- 
selves.  Lamartine's Lac (Lake), Isolement (Isolation), Soir 
(Evening), Hymne du Matin (Morning Hymn) and many nature- 
poems of Hugo, e.g., in the book entitled “Ame en Fleur (Soul in 
Bloom) of his Contemplations possess the same objectivity and inde- 
pendence as the works of Sen. 


Nabin is a poet of fresh air and open atmosphere. The world in 
which he loves, moves and has his being is incoinp&te without rivers, 
forests, sea, clouds, moon and stars. And yet practically the whole 
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of Avakasha-ranjini and Rangamati deal with man, his passions and 

sentiments to a* considerablé extent. There is no attempt at mysti- 

cism in his imagination at all. His subjectivity does nof go beyomd 
- a mild personifitatioe of clouds or waves. He avoids imparting a 
soul io nature @xcept what can be suggested automatically by the 
intensity of emotions and expressiveness of imageries. As nature- 
poetry, Avakasha-ranjini is plentiful and profuse as wb] as sincere 
and soulful. But it is thoroughly positive and realistic. 


Some other pieces of Avakasha-ranjini may also be analysed here. 
Arfa-dayshana (The Philosophy of the Aryas) is a poem which 
exbibits Nabin Sen's regret and ire at India's modern and contem- 
porary miseries. He recalls with grief that the country which is at 
present the land of cowardice, famine, beggars, slavery and tears was 
once upen a time the land of heroes, whose “‘prowess was forest-fire 
as it were," the land of plenty, prosperity and joy. The sufferings 

e of Bengal and the Bengali people are described in Ananta Dukkha 
(Eternal Grief). The death of Dinabandhu (1830-73) is utilised in: 
this poem as an occasion for offering encomium to him as the friend . 
“of the peasants of Bengal, Orissa, and Bihar as well as the Kachharis 
and Kukis of Assam. 


e His Ke Tumi? (Who Ard You ?) is an intensely pathetic and 
yet equally artistic pen-picture of the Bengali widow in his spiritual 


solitude. ° 


The defects and short-cominbs of Bengali character have been 
° exlfbited in ?Leakasha-ranjini in many contexts. These together 
with exhortations and manifests to Young Bengal, constitute a per- 
petual eitmotif,so to say, of Nabin's creative emotions. He con- 
demns the absence of free-love or of self-choice by men and women 
as he condemns disunity and many other evils of Bengali society. 
And yet nobody bas consecrated nobler verses to Bengali women than 
he, for instance, in Ek Din (One Day). His dukkhi bangabashider 
ramani-i-mani (Sad Bengali Woman 1s a Gem) has been the sweetener 
of life to legion of clerks and lower middle-class people. This reminds 
us of Hem Banerji’s bunga-nari pushpa vina madhu kotha kusume 
(Where is honey in flowers outside of Bengali women who are like 
flowers?) . 
Nabin Sen is the poet not only of Bengal's shame and sorrow. 
He is the mouthpiece also of her joys and hopes. An interesting item 
in Sen's patriotic "ideology is his enthusiam for France. The poem, 
_ Chinhita Suhrid (Convenanted Friend) deals with the travels, activi- 
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ties and feelings of a Bengali “‘old boy” in Europe. One of Sen's 
questions to bis friend on his return from Europe waqas follows :— 


“Tell me, O corarade, if you have seen there, ° 
Low-fallen in the last revolution, 
France of world-gléry, the land of heroes a 
At Sedan, the tomb of French glory old, ° ° 
While standing in grief and with grief overwhelmed, 
Did you not shed at France's destiny, . 


With Bengali eyes a drop of warm tear?" * 


Many of the stanzas in this poem as in others of Avakasha-ranjini 
breathe fiery patriotism and furnish Young India with burning love 


of freedom. ° * 
Amar Sangit (My Song) is one of Sen’s patriotic manifestoes. “ 
From housetops he seemed to proclaim :—- : 
*NVith heaps of ashes is India filled today? . - 


Who would care, my song of heroes to hear? 
What is there in Irdia that poets will sing, 
To pour ambrosia ir asheg cold 2 . 


He would rather forsake this land of ashes and take his seat on 
the shores of the ocean or in the caves of the Himalayas. And from 
there he would sing his songs :— . 


**On hearing those songs will the lifeless trees, 
Start dancing in groupa with flourishing arms: 
Rocks wil awake and masses of clouds roar, 
And forest-fires will burst into wild flames, id 
And echoes will sing in furious shocks 
And the sea far-uff will respond in wrath,'' 


“And clouds will burst and lightnings flaming run,— 
Sharp arrows of fire piercing the sky : 
The ocean will yo mad; and waves will move, 
Varun’s weapons all in hundreds fierce.” 


The post's social energism envisages that joy of war-activity in 
his romantic lyrics. Avakasha-ranfini is the poetry of disappointments 
failures, resignations, etc., in love. It is, likewise, the poetry of 
direct and intimate daily contacts with nature and personal relations 
with trees, rivers, clouds and waves. In and through all these there 
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emerges a third *poetry in this volume. Itis the poetry of freedom, 
nationalism, love j! fatherland, woman's righis, war against socigl 
evils. We come baek to it again as the peer of Hugo’s Contem- 
platinos (1854).* 


Nabin Sen did not deal with the adi (prime) or shring gara (erotio), 
tasa. (sentirgent, flavour or taste) alone. His lyrics gave "expression to 
many other rasas as well. He is generally known as the poet of the 
Krishna-legends. In that capacity he was an exponent of the sympa- 
thetic and bhakti. or devotional emotions with which Vaishnava 
poetry is associated. But it is interesting that exactly opposite rasas 
@.g:, the terrible the violent (bhayankara), the devilish and the hideous 
(vibhatsa) sentiments have found strong expression in some of the 
poems ofeAvakashna-ranjini. His Shava-Sadhan (Meditating on the 
Corpse, 1877 isan embodiment of romanticism in its brutal, cruel, 
murderous and roguish aspects. It out-Hugoes Hugo in its anti- 
statusquo (anti-im perialist) fervour as prominent in Les Contempla-. 
tions (1854). ° 


In Ultima Verba (1858) Hugo's wrath against “this rascal” 
(Napoleon IÍT) finds expression as follows :—'*The priests cause 
‘honest men to tremble. s Caesar reigns supported by priests and 
blessed by the Pope’’. “I shal] dare Gulla’’, says he, “even if I am 
one of a hundred only. If there be just one to oppose him, I shall be 
¿hat one". . ° 


- e 
The Bhayankara (terrifying and vibhatsa (hideous) emotions of 
Nabin Sen may be seen in the poem as reproduced below :— 


Shava-Sadhan (Meditating on the Corpse) 


° “Ts the fire out? Itis not extinguished, 

Who will extinguish it,—how can it be out?- 
° Seven hundred years it is burning like this, 

How many hundred years it will burn who knows? 
Wherever I turn,—th:s great fire is seen : 
Where is Ind?—end!ess crematorium ! 
Crematorium, crematorium, crematorium alone: 
The funeral pyre of Ravan, it is as large as Lanka! 


Tf you can’t put this fire out, then sit down, 

On the corpses of two hundred millions, 

Drink the great wina of wild enthusiasm, 

And plan the ways and means in fearless heart. 


. t š I 
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In deepest darkness of black fortnight’s end, 

Is Ind. enshrouded and speechiess now, ° 
Crematorium's fire rages fierce, 

And wind blows, cries and shouts of destruction. 


° 


What to fear? Again to your heart's content,. 
Drink deep of enthüsiam's wine profound 

Then clapping your hands and closing your eyes, ° 
Medidate on prime strength in hero's posture. 


Death-faced, garlanded with bumar skulls, , . 
With lusty licking-tongue and lips red in blood, 
Rise, O Mother, in crematorium, 

Thou, Crematorium’s denizen divine. 


In all houses and crematoriums, ` 

On the great Bishu day, So, that prime force, 

Is dancing artfully dagger-armed, š 
And devotees proclaim “No fear, no fear's. 


In the deep darkness of profound midnight, 
The terrible dances in olouds of smoke, 
Flame flows aloud from out of hes third eye, 
Great Kali, ferocious figure, sky-clad. 


Children of Ind. dont you see the Mother, 

Dry at lapping tongue, dry at source of blood 2, ° 
Don't you see she has stretched out her left hand, 
And without cease begs for blood fresh and hot? 


Has Ind. no devotee o? virachar (hero's mould) 

That would boldiy out open his proper breast, z 
Relieve ihe Mother's thirst and thns adore, 

Strength seated iu her cremation ground? 


° 
v 


Nabin Sen, normally perhaps a Vaishnava, is here functioning as 
a Shakta or Tantrist, worshipper of Shakti (strength). The exponent 
of ahimsa (non-violence) has changed his role into that of violence 
such as finds apt comparison with that of Hugo in Contemplations. 

Hugo condems Napoieon III as an upstart. in La Partie du Crime 
(The Part of Crime, 1852), who has made a horrible mess of dead- 
bodies. He wants activities of virachara (hero's pese). His mani- 
festo, then is worded thus :—‘‘Countrymen, arise to arms, the day has , 
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re-appeared. , We, the assassinated are bandits. : We want civil wars. 
He has compelled 89 to go backwards. Our will is war. You ave for 
oppression, wk are for liberty. Frenchmen, take the sword in one 
hand and the law in the other. We declare that sacrifice is all and 
suffering is nothing. We are ready to give our life ‘when God gives 


the signal". This is the ideology of Nabin Sen's Shava-Sadhan. 

Evitlently none ofthe verses of Hugo against Napoleon III can 
vie with these bitter cries of Nabin Sen against the miseries of the 
regime envisaged by him. Sen’s imageries are, of course, all taken 
from the old Sanskritic tradition. They might have furnished inspira- 
tion for some of the poems in Hugo’s Les Orientales (1829), 

This gives us an idea of the affinities of Nabin Sen with the Eng- 
lish and French poets of international repute like Byron, Rousseau 
“and Hugo. ! I 


» THOMAS PAINE—AN OBSCURE 
INTERNATIONALIST 


ASOKEKUMAR Mustari, M.A. . ` 
Hooghly Mohsin College ` . 


Benjamin Franklin once said, “Where Liberty is, there is my 
country". Thomas Paine's creed was, “where is not liberty, there is. 
mine." There is almost a stoical ring about this crypticremark. It, 
sums up the cosmopolitan spirit of our subject and his times. 
Throughout his life, Paine was a fearless skirmisher on the outposts of 
democracy. He came to be associated with three successive revolutions 
in England, America and France and thereby identified bimself ‘with 
the feelings and sentiments of the peoples of these countries. By birth 
Tom Paine was an Englishman, but he acquired the citizenships ofe 
*botlf America and France—perhaps by the dictates of history. Thomas 
Paine did not really belong to any country in particular? The mightye 
sweep of his sympathies nobly transcended noi only racial and national 
boundaries, but also barriers of colout] He was, in spirit, a true 
citizen of the world, and humanity, at Jarge, was his kinsmen. For he 
bimself said that '"The world is my country, to do good is my 
religion". Writing about the role of the English* imperialists in 
the American colonies, Paine observed, ‘‘she has made war like 


an Indian against the religion of humanity’. Ferhdps Paine °° 


was the first writer, we know of, to have coined such a phrase. Most 
of his writings are essentially humanitarian documents. All he 
said and did in his life time bears testimony to the fact that “he was a 
great soldier in the liberation war of humanity’’®. The evil of war, 
the evil of bad institutions and the penalties of poverty and superstition 
and injustice all over the world were made plain by him with a rare 
forthrightness and clarity. His ultimate loyalty was to suffering 
humanity and he had an unusual knack of making any spot of the 
world his home. He stood committed to the idea of enlarging our 


. social units which are still dominantly national in character. 


To understand and appreciate Paine’s position as an inter- 
nationalist of- some stature, we have to go a little into his 
personal background. In fact, che spirit behind the enlighten- 


° 
1 American Crisis (8), p. Foner's edition of Paine's Writings, vol. I, page 142 
1 A valiant Plamplateer—Thomas Paine, Laski, 11th April, 1937, Amrita Bazar Patrika 
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ment was broadly cosmopolitan, even though, the French ‘rebels 
reduced it to an armed doctrine. Besides, the eighteenth century 
made immense intellectual advances to corceive of eworld history as 
& single evolutionary progress, Sully lorz before Paine urged for 
a federation of Christian princes. Rousseau and William Penn 
advocated “the idea of a pacific federstion, but that belong to 
the region of mere speculation without Paine’s “emphasis on the 
democratic brotherhood of man. Paine had always in his mind 
the enlightened state of mankind and a faith in the perfection of 
"the. world through justice and reason. There he represented the 
typical eighteenth cen:ury temper. But we should do well to 
remember that Paine was nota mere perfectionist ; his ideas were 
imbued with a sense of realism. He observed actual conditions 


e all around bim at first hand and came to certain definite con- 


clusions. His own humanitarianism actually lay in his practical 
efforts to alleviate human suffering. He viewed the problem of 
"sovereignty of rights in the context of ihe struggles of nations. 
and classes. Turning to his persona! background, we are con- 
"Uinced of the fact that history saddled him with a mission. 
Apart from the ideological ho ln of the eighteenth century, his 
` quaker origins had very muchfto do with bis international outlook. As 
a philosophical anarchist Paine belonged to no party, country or creed 
in partieular. Suffering in personal life and direct encounter with in- 
justice turned his attention to the evils cf war, superstition and heredi- 
etary instliptions. Asa student of Newton, he developed largely a 
scientific outlook towards social problems which enabled bim to look 
beyond national frontiers. He was very much chastened by the politi- 
cal influences of Locke, Rousseau ard Abbe  Reynais. His early 
associations with the worthy causes of the excise men, African slaves, 


* subjected women, and Africans and Ind ans in general only strengthened 


his belief in a rational variety of internationalism. This asso- 
ciation also enabled him to think and act freely without being 
governed by a sense of regional affinity. As a votary of natural 
rights, Paine developed a wide »erspective. He had a sort of 
affinity with the stoics in the sease that to both “mam is the 
measure of al! things’, “As a rationalist of the enlightenment 
he found social deformity irrational, 1s a Quaker non-conformist he 
found it inhuman.'^ Paine was sn utilitarian who could not but 
make a plea, circumstanced as he was, for a well-established world 
order. 2 ç 
3 H.H. Clark's edition of Paine’s Writirgs. Introduction XXXI. 
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° His conception of man is indeed fundamental to his whole 
thought. The equality of man is based upon what, he called “the 
unity of man' in a spiritual sense, in the efes of the creator. 
He did not think of human equality only in physical ‘and economie 
terms. His cosmopolitanism had almost a religious contént about it. 
Paine's thinking reminds us of the views of sophists like Alcedamus 
and Antiphon that “nature had made no slaves" and of the 


‘great Euripides who said that the law of nature is equality. In 


ihe experiences of his personal life, Paine nearly agreed with Seneca 
who bitterly wrote “man, the sacred thing to man, is slain in 
holiday sport". Believing in this conception of the freedom of the 
human spirit and the essential equality of man, Paine seemed to 
provide a philosophical background of internationalism. I wag 
apparent ‘however that “in thinking of men Paine was frequently 
in the ‘realm of the real’ as opposed to the phenomenal being’’.* 

e Tostart with, Paine drew a demarcation between ‘man’ and 
his tool, namely, government and society. In ‘his opinion, man 
was the ‘basis of society and government was necessary to restrüin 
the weaknesses of men who were equal in the quasi-spiritual sense. 
Paine was frankly ‘not interested i the living state, but he was 
interested in the living man'.* Even though” he tried to understand 
the metaphysical aspect of man, he had no vague sympathy for 
man in the abstract and the practicality of his humanitarianism 
led him to add a sub-title to the ‘Rights of man’ (Vol. ID— 
‘combining principle and practice’ man, he believed, was naturally 
the friend of man if uncorrupted by civilisation. Paine himself once 
observed ‘but since the individual reason receives his knowledge from 
God Himself at the creation...therefore wherever principle is con- 
cerned, ‘man...is everywhere the same, drawn towards his fellow* 
men’.* War from being a pessimistic determinist, Paine had an 
unbounded faith in man. For he said that man has becomes 
sufficiently enlightened to put up with social evil which must ulti- 
mately yield to the “‘dictates of reason, interest and humanity’’.’ 
He clearly perceived that the practical need for humanitarianism 
was the consequence of civilisation itself. “He hoped that human 
suffering.can really be mitigated by making people understand the 
principles of good government’’.® 


4 John Adams—Dissertation et. Works III, Pages 462-3 quoted by R. G. Adams— 
political i of the Revolution. ° 
R. G. Adams—Political Ideas of the Revolution— Page 188. 
s Conwav—Writings of Paine, Vol. II— Page 121. 
1 Ibid. Page 458. 
8 R.G. Adams—Political Ideas of the Revolution—Page 129. 
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. Itis neeeñsary to consider what type oi internationalist Paine 
actually was. We must make sure that Paine was no class-consgious 
proletarian with a specific economic programme for the amelioration 
of human ifls. In fact, Paine lived in times when the economic 
factors were just beginning to be recognised by Social reformers. 
“The sense in which he was an intermationalist is that he went from 
one country to another to spread and write about'* a few abstract 
ideas and to translate them within certain limitation into practice. 
He thought seriously in terms of emancipating people from ignorance 
and ‘superstition. A ‘‘Great Commoner of mankind’’ as his most 
sympathetic and uncritical biographer called him, he placed his 
services at the disposal of a country where rights were to be won 
and wrongs corrected. By temperament, he was revolted by human 
° suffering ; his ultimate allegiance was therefore to the suffering 
humanity in Africa, Asia, England, France and America alike. 
Me linked quite logically the nature of government with the better- 
ment cf mankind. He was strongly opposed to monarchy or any 

' srt of hereditary government which militated against humanitarianism. 
In the Forester’s Letter (3),Paine used the support of Rousseau 
Xo show how kings prbventedftüs formation of a European Republic. 

' Jn this letter he observed “but the proud and plundering spirit of 
kings has not peace for its object’’.*° Paine made peace the pre- 
condition of progress for mankind ard perhaps in spirit he belonged 
to the supernational society that’ was yet to be born. ‘‘Paine was 

*@ne of thse great humanitarian spirits who illuminate with rare 
intensity the age into which they are born’’. In his “The 
Commonsense", Paine made it clear that he espoused no political 
party. Elsewhere he has declared himself 'a citizen of the world'. 
Jf Paine was an internationalist, he was a practical one at that. 
In fact, the ‘philosophy’ of the Revolution, we should remember, 
,Was oifered to the Americans by this Englishman to a large extent. 
"Thomas Paine’s ‘The Commonsense’ was written by a citizen of 
the world who saw in the American Revolution, an event without 
any roots in the past, and who turned what had been a constitu- 
tional controversy between British Tories and British Whigs into a 
struggle for the birth of a new freedom and a new nation on 
universal principles. It was the ‘religion of humanity’, not that of 
an English or a yet non-existent American nationalism, nor that. 
° 


9? R. G. Adams~-Political Tdeas as of the Revolution—Page 130. 
1? P. Foner—Basic Writings of Paine, Vol. II—Page 79. 
1 Adkins -Writings of Paine—Page TX. 
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of Protestantism, which . . . helped the American Whigs to gain a new 
consciousness of their actions and aims. Paine was in the emiment 
company of aon-conformists like Richard Price and Joseph Priestley 
in opposing reverence for the historical English libertigs in the name 
of natural rights of all men. But in his nationalistic appeal to Ameri- 
can vanity, Paine perbaps went beyond his contemporaries., He 
wanted America to prepare an asylum for mankind, overrun with 
the oppression of the old world. A noted authority on the subject 
of nationalism pertinently remarks, ‘‘The emphasis upon the rational 
universal and natural rights character of the movements of the colo- 
nists, caine above all from Englishmen from Thomas ‘Paine, Richard 
Price and Joseph Priestley who disregarded the British constitutional 
aspect and gave to the American struggle a more democratic interpre- 
tation and a universal appeal". It is interesting to point out that 
Paine figured as a champion of radical democracy and national unity 
to the democratic protestants of ulster, seeking to establish a republic. 
Raine was no advocate of inter nationalism for its own sake. #Ie 
was fully aware of the significance of the national oneness. The 
American common wealth, according to him, had thirteen federal 
constituents, but only one sovereiggty. He said ‘our citizenship in 
the United States is our national dharacter....... Our great title is 
Americans, our inferior one varies with the place", 
no doubt about the fact that Paine was imbued with a strong sense 
of nationalism. But he was a far-seeing realist too. He believed 
in the smooth and natural tratsition from nationalism to internation- 
alism. In January, 1805, he wrote to Jefferson, ‘The United States 
is now the parent of the Western World'', and in a way anticipated 
the Monroe-doctrine which shed tbe traditional American policy of 
isolationism. He was quick to point out however that “those who 
cannot respect justice cannot love their country even". In the ‘Pros 
pects of the Rubicon," Paine opined that “the true greatness of a 
nation is founded on the principles of humanity’’’*. A certain: cosmos 
politan outlook really forms a part of genuine nationalism. ‘‘Patrio- 
tism did not exclude a reasonable degree of international outlook. 
Some Americans at least understood that their country could not 
wholly detach itself from the trans-Atlantic world. Washington, no 
.sentimentalisí, called himself a citizen of the Great Republic of 


Humanity at large...... In a similar spirit, Paine believed, ‘Americans 
should exhibit on the theatre of the Universe, a character hitherto 
° 


12 The Idea of Nationalism—Hans Kolm—Page 274. . 
33 Ibid. 
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unknown' Paine insisted that he did not write The Crisis frém 
his personal interest in America; “My principle is universal. My 
attachment is to all the world and not to any partiqular part'*". 
What Paine waséstropgly opposed to, was a special variety of nationa- 
lism, i.e. aggressive nationalism or chauvinism. He was with his 
global sweep of interest, in favour of enlarging our social unit which 
is too small ‘for intellectual, spiritual and social needs. Paine wanted. 
the nationdlist to realise that for their sheer survival, the taking of a 
broad view of things was most essential. 

, Basically; Paine stood for quite a number of things which taken 
together, make ue familiar with his philosophy and programme of 
internationalism—(a) Abolition of war through an alliance or 
confederation of nations. (b) International arbitration, (c) pacifism,. 
(d) a world language, (e) Disarmament and limitation of arms, (f) A 
regional “economic association and continental charter, (g) Faith.in 
reason, natural right, human equality and spiritual unity of man. 
Like Rolland, Paine had a firm belief in the perfectibility of men and; 
like Mazzini, he looked upon nationalism as a step to a sensible 
ainterpational order." 

In bis letter to Abbe Raynal, during his first sojourn in America, 
Paine expressed the hope for a dos harmoniously knit by commerce 
end science for the pweservation of veace. The rights of the 
dependent and the peace of the world were according to him, the 
main stakes’ in the *American war. Paine wanted to end British 
colonialism in America in order to*ensure the peace of the world. 
e Io fact, the Atnerican war liberalised bis outlook considerably and 
enabled him to think more in International terms. Paine himself 
said, ‘It is pleasant to observe by what regular gradations we sur- 
mount the force of local prejudices as we enlarge our acquaintance 
with the world'®, Man, Paine thought bas a two-fold duty, one to 
God, another to his neighbour. He meant to use government as an 
instrument of civilisation for removing the differences between govern- 
menial nobility and the commoners. What he envisaged was a 
universal brotherhood of man building a holy city on justice and 
philanthropy, where there should be no distinction between kings and 
priests and the common ran. ` 

In his ‘‘Dissertations on Government", February 18, 1786; 
Paine referred to the declaration of rights prefixed to the corstitution. 

M E. B. Green~-Revolutionary Generation—Page 418. Quoting from Conway's edition 
of Paine’s Writings—Page 371. 


15 Best—Thomas Paiffe— Page 177, 
16 Howard Fast's edition, Page, 29. 
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of E and held that all men are born and independent and 
have a natural right to worship the Almighty in their own way. This 
disposition is representative of his philosophy of ingernationalism. 
It is interesting to quote here Paine's plea to à Commjtiee of the 
Continental Congress, October 1773, “but as I have contributed in 
some degree to erect a new empire in the world founded -on better 
principles than those of the old...... ” Paine had reilly a«lynamic 
mind. A free thinker throughout his life, be was keenly aware of 
the necessity of educating our masters. In his address to the people 
of Pennsylvania, April 7, 1786, Paine referred to two: ways of 
governing mankind—one by keeping it ignorant and other by making 
it wise. He was convinced of the fact that a knowledge of right 
political principles would enable people to throw off oppressive forms 
of governments and to come closer to each other. In his address to ° 
‘Declaration of the Friends of Universal Peace and Liberty’, Paine 
roundly suggested the formation of a constitution which would embody 
a «declaration of the Rights of man. Paine came to accept the view 
that-civilisation was a condition or a- process apart frofn governmentg, 
often at war with it. Io his letter to Abbe Sieyes Paine observed, 
“The end of all political associations ishe preservation of the natural 
and imprescriptible rights of man'' .?* 


e. 

Paine figures at times as a diplomat par excellence in the putting 
forward of certain schemes for the removal of Hostilities and the 
growth of amicable relations among mations. In Part IT of the Rights 
of Man, he outlined his suggestions for a no-war trea®y between®* * 
England, France, U.8.A. and Holland—in fact an outline of a Pacific 
European confederation—under which one-half limitation of arms and 
no fresh building up of ships had to be agreed upon (Fast's edition, 
page 183). Dorfman in ‘The Economie mind in American Civilisa-, 
tion' (page 457) opines that Paine- suggested quite timely mediation 
by the United States between France and rebellious Santo Domingo 
and also the seizure of Canada and Bermuda by the United States 
for better government. These sentiments were later expressed in the 
Monroe Doctrine. Among the other things Paine had the sagacity 
and foresight to suggest were a continental charter, a republican 
pattern of the future world government and the introduction of a 
world language—-all directed towards greater international affinity and 
well-being. (Fast's edition, pages 45, 269, 329). Besides he 
produced a plan to form an econcmic association to boycott the trade 


17-Gonway's edition, vol. 3, page 9. 
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of France and England if either of them antazonised the U.S.A. This 
is & clear reminder of the recent rigiona. groupings in the world. 
Paine was wise gnough to give Jefferson his rather docitinaire scheme 
of the freedgm of “the seas. This only brings out the progressive 
character of Paine’s views. In order to stir up international 
conscience,. Paine made a plea for a, pacific democracy as early as 
1804; of course; William Penn and Rousseau preceded Paine in this 
respect. His advocacy of naval disarmament in Rights of man 
(in the Chapter entitled ‘Ways and Means oz Iinproving the conditions 
of Europe) centered round a subject which, he thought, embraced ‘the 
whole region of humanity’ and ‘biends the individual, the nation 
and the world’. In order to stop wastage on account, of military 
preparations he suggested the opening of new territories ‘to the 
generale commerce of the world’. He wanted to strengthen civil 
government in the world through which the people of different 
» countries of the world could come closer to each other. What is more, 
Paine submitted in 1798, some of his proposals under the title of æ 
‘maritime compac! to Talleyran for his approval. This is pretty 
significant. 

A practical humanitarian Pith the background of the Enlighten- 
. ment, Paine endeavoured to achfeve social security for the Mass of 
the people through urging the end of death penalty, duelling and 
gross inequalities of. property. For the well-being of the people, he 
pleaded for an increase of labour wages and planning, state-aid and 
pensions throggh income, taxation etc. The progress of the world 
was, in his view bound up with the material well-being of the peoples 
of the world. j 

Paine and Tagore could be compared as internationalists in the 
sense that both stressed the philosophical side of the case for inter- 
n&tionalism and empbasised mainly the spiritual content. A study 
of Tagore's nationalism" would convince us of the fact that both shared 
more or less the sa.ne views as practical idealists. Both stood for (a) 
realisation of the unity of man, (b) nationalism of that variety which 
can serve as a step to a sane and practical international order, (c) 
religion of man, (d) freedom of the human spirit, (e) dislike of 
aggressive nationalism.  Tagore explained his point of view by saying 
“Man is man for a’ that" (Kalanlain) : x 

When Paine was once branded asa ‘wicked and seditious libel’ 
for upholding the principle of the ‘universality and inalienability of 
human rights’ in® his Rights of man, he said in defence of his own 
position “‘if...to endeavour, to conciliate nations to each other to 
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extitpate the horrid practice of war t3 promote whiversal peace, 
civilisation and commerce—and to oreak the chains of political supersti- 
tion and raise the degraded man to bis proper rank—iftthese things be 
libellous, let me live the life of a libeller VOT o 


Regarding the positions of Paine and Rabindranath as rotaries of 
internationalism, a noted author pertinently remarked, ‘Like Thomas 
Paine, our poet believed in the unity of man and declared the realisa- 
tion of this unity as the goal of human history'.* Tagore fervently 
believed that great spiritual leaders had the one object “to set at 
naught old differences of man by the overflow of cur consciousness 
of God". ‘He thus ‘championed the cause of the ‘infinite 
and the eternal Man’. This belief in the presence of a universal 
and eternal Man in every, man, was also the basis of his 
lectures on “The Religion of man’ at the University of Caleutta.? 
There are, however, certain differences in their approach to the pro- 
klem, between Paine and Rabindranath, though the essential ideas 
are the sare. Rabindranath was primarily a poet and a thinker and 
emphasised the cultural ani spiritual aspect of the question ; Pame, 
a practical statesman and often a dablyer in state-craft emphasised the 
social and political side of the V. However that may be, 
Rabindranath like Paine, was not too much ef a cosmopolitan. In his 
Kartar-Iehhay Karma, he passionately pleaded for the right of self. 
determination for all people. He could not, however, divorce politics 
from ethies. In his Nationalism “page 106, Ed. 1918', he exhorted 
his countrymen to fight against an education which ‘‘feaches théht 
that a country is greater than the ideals of humanity”. He was not 
prepared to sacrifice truth, justice and humanity at the alter of a so- 
called patriotism. In facb he spoke vehemently against a false and 
diseased nationalism as it developed in the West. According to 
Mazzini, too, there cau be no incompatibility between nationalism 
and love for humanity. Paine, Tagore or Mazzini—all, looked upoy 
nationalism as a means to fulfil] their mission to humanity. The 
great Italian seer of nationalism was at one with Paine, when he said, 
“your first Duties at least, in importance—are, as I have told you, 
to Humanity. You are men before you are citizens or fathers’’. 


(Duties to Country—Mazzini). Thomas Paine bears comparison with 


tne noble ‘spirits of all times, because he was a genuine friend of 


18 George Jacob—Holyoake—Jntioduction to th» Rights of Man. (Everyman Library * . 


ieres)—Pages X-XI. e 
1? D. N-Beneriee—Ruture of Democracy and other Essays, page 72. 
73 Tagore—Nationalism. pages 9, 12, 15. 
7? p N. Banerjee—Future of Democracy and ete. page 73. 
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mankind who preached, with a rare integrity and belief, the gospeš of 
the ‘Keligion of Humanity’. His influence on the period was con- 
siderable. Forgexample, ‘Shelley expressed the hope of becoming a 
“successful apgtle' of this true religion, the religion of philanthrophy . . . 
Eliza was set to collect passages from the works 6f Tom Paine. 
Thése weie to be published but were not iikely to excite the enthusi- 
asm of the Irish Catholics. Shelley, like Paine, was framing ‘‘pro- 
posals for instituting associations for bettering the conditions of man- 
kind". (Shelly; The Man and the Poet—p. 64---Clutoin Brock). 


Faine made, on present showings, a nember of definite personal 


contributions to the theory and practice of internationalism which 


distinguishes him as a kindred spirit of man of all countries and times, 
A irue child of the 18th century, Paine belonged to the school of 
thought represented by Locke and Rousseau. The dominant note 
in bis philosophy is equality of man—a thing which becomes evident 
fram his choice of the title of one of'his masterpieces. As he was 
instinctively and actively associated with three major revolutions in 
the world, which have changed the very tenor of political thinking 
and action, he could not but look,at-political ;problems from a global 
point of view and except witfout some tolerance. "Tom Paine was, 
for all practical purposes,» a sort of unofficial laison-officer between 
different states of the world in his own time. ‘He was like Shelley 
morally a man of tfe world, entirely without an insularity which is 
sometimes confused with patriotism .. .. In the preface of that work 
«which literalfy electrified the American people are these words, ‘the 
cause of liberty is in a great measure the cause.of all mankind’.?? 
What Paine tried to achieve, heart and soul, was perhaps a genuine 
democratic brotherhood of man. As Paine once explained himself, 
‘the whole tenor of my life... . proves meto be a friend of truth, 
order and justice’. It is worthwhile to quote a few lines from H. H. 
Clark's edition of Paine's works (C) “The basic source of all Paine's 
hopes for a better world is his faith in education, the free-play of 
reason and enlightenment not only as a utilitarian tool, but also as 
& means of revealing to mankind God's majesty in nature and his 
beneficence, the imitation of which would draw men of all nations 
into brotherly unity". It is useless to point out that Paine had an 
abiding faith in human reason and he was no mere reckless, - godless 
agitator. By his words and deeds he largely contributed towards 


` the growth of a universal conscience of humanity. ‘Paine was indeed 


# The Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXV, 1870—January to June, "Thomas Paine’ by 
M. D. Conway. x 
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of no country, and no formula of classification can confine him. He 
drewehorizons op paper and pursued the infinite in deeds... . Paine 

was the pamphleteer of the human camp”’- His ence bagual remarks - 
are now most likely io appeal, to every responsive spirt under the 

yoke of the obseurantist and totalitarian tyranies with which we are 

in conflict. Recent theories of dovereignty, nationalism and law con- 

firm Pain's fears and hopes and @ good many of his ideas too. ° . 


D Shelly, Godwin and their circle—Braileford, p, 6, n 
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` TAGORE AS A HUMANIST 


` H. Das GUPTA 


Department of Humanities, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 


Tagore is the greatest poet of our age. He was a versatile 
geniug who enriched every department of Bengali literature and raised 
it tg the status of world literature. In range and depth, strength 
and magnificence, even the past can show but few who may be his 
peers. His was a unique personality, composed of countless com- 
plexes, He was a poet, a story-teller, a dramatist, a composer and 
a musician of no mean merit. Besides, he wasa teacher and educa- 
tionist, a sage and philosopher, a thinker and idealist, a creator of 
styles, an unrivalled master of rhythms. He was such an intricafe 
product of synthesis, created by his inheritance and  self-culture, 
that he defies analysis. Yet, without the help of the analytical 
process, ordinary minds can hargly expect to realise him. 


Tagore was first and last a poet, à poet devoted to the pursuit 
of beauty and truth. Such a pursuit was for him the truest religion 
of a poet.* As a past, however, he could not remain indifferent to the 
ideal of humanism which has captured the atiention of many a great 
Man of thé world. The quest for truth and beauty naturally led 
him to cherisb the ideal of universal love and brotherhood. He was, 
in fact, à born humanist whose heart was ‘full of the milk of human 
kindness’. He glorified the innate dignity and goodness of man and 
championed the cause of the suppressed humanity throughout his 
Ife. Love of humanity was a distinctive feature of English Roman- 
ticism which finds its first clear expression in Burns and then in the 
*poeiry of Wordsworth and Shelley. It was also characteristic of 
the Romantie movement that started in Bengali literature under the 
impact of Western thoughts and ideas. This humanistic attitude is 
nowhere more pronounced in Bengali literature than in the writings 
of ‘Tagore. Indeed, humanism was inherent in Tagore and it develop- 
ed into a philosophy, a way of life, as the rasult of his deep study of" 
Indian philosophy and growing experience. 

The teaching of the Upanishads was the source of Tagore’s 
original thinking, and surely the sages of the Upanishads realised 
love. But the love-cult to which Tagore assuredly belongs was 
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reafly started by Buddha. The Upanishads and Buddhism alike 
generated two currents—one impersonal, preaching self-abnegatton 
through discipline, and the other personal, preaching cultivation of 
sympathy for all creatures, and devotion to infinite truth of love. 
Tagore believed in the latter cult of love, which is a positive ideal, 
though he did not aczept the idea of self-renunciation commonly 
believed as extinction or Nirvana. 

The humanist in Tagore is revealed to us for the first time in 
his poem ‘Nirjharer Swapna-bhanga’ (The Fountain Awakened From 
its Dream), from which Tagore himself dates his real birth as a, poet. 
Dwelling on the occasion and genesis of the poem, Tagore writes in 
his ‘Reminiscences’: ‘There was nothing and no one whom I did 
not love at that moment..... I seemed to witness, in the whole- 
ness of my vision, the movements of the body of all humanity, and, 
to feel the beat of the musis and the rhythm of a mystic dance.’ 
The poem registers the birth of humanism in Tagore; it shows his 
figst consciousness of a benevolent mission—the passionate desffe 
to emancipate mankind from the shackles of tyranny and slavery and 
conquer the hearts of men by love and sympathy. Since then, with 
the growth of knowledge and experience, the poet developed a broader 
and more comprehensive ae duci on life and the world: 
The young poet bubbling over with love for “humanity was destined 
to become a prophet of humanism in after life. " . 

Tagore’s love of humanity did not allow him to develop an isola- 
tionis attitude towards men and society. Though poetry was his 


prime concern in life, he did not hesitate to mingle with the crowd 1 


and identify himself with the hopes and aspirations of his countrymen. 
When the occasion demanded, he would descend from the ivory 
tower of poetic contemplation and become their friend, philosopher 
and guide. The famous poem 'Ebar Firao More’ (Tum Me Away 
Now) illustrates this side of his character. In this poem he refers 
to an inner call to turn back from a life of ease, a mere poetical life, 
to a life of struggle and realities,—dedicated to the service of 
humanity. 

Tagore's humanism was based upon his realisation of the essen- 
tial harmony of things in the universe. He perceived his kinship 
with human beings of all ages and countries and with the universe, 
and so he looked upon humanity as the greatest reality. He did not 
conceive of God as something distinct from man. He worshipped 
the God in man (Nara-Narayan or Nara-Devata),* and the story 
of his life is the story of a long and earnest endeavour to lift humanity 
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to its divine dignity. That is why he preached the religion of man 
rather than the *éligion of God. It was his deep love of humanity 
and the world and his devotion to truth that led him to discard 
asceticism as a meang of salvation. This attitude has been clearly. 
defined by the poet in the lines: ‘‘Deliverance is not for me in 
renunciation. , I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds 
of delight”, Elsewhere the poet poses the question: ''Deliverance? 
Where is this deliverance to be found?” and the answer is: “Our 
master himself has joyfully taken upon him the bonds of creation; 
he is bound with us all for ever." Tagore realised that the worship 
of God divorced from the love of human beings was futile: “Leave 
this chanting and singing and telling of beads! Whom dost thou. 
worship in this lonely dark corner of a temple with doors all shut? 
Open thine eyes and see thy God is not before thee! He is there 
Where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and where the path-maker 
is breaking stones. He is with them in sun ard in shower, and his 
gayment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy mantle and. even, 
like him come down on the dusty soil!" “Where there is love, 
thege is God’’,—Such was the faith of the poet. Tagore regarded this 
kind of love,—love that is good and conducive to duman welfare and 
happiness,—as the only and the fighest form of religion. 


This religion of humanity impelled Tagore to launch. a crusade 
against ‘the forces which were a menace to world peace and human: 
civilisation. He betame a fearless critic of aggressive nationalism, 
of imperialism, and of the scientific civilisation of the West that upset: 
man’s moral’ balance and obscured his human qualities. The. 
spectacle of greed and jealousy, suspicion. and hatred. roused: his. holy 
ire and he condemned acts of barbarism and inhumanity not only in 
his own country but also in other parts of the world. . 

A study of Tagore's humanism would be incomplete without a 
reference to his patrioüsm.  Tagore's patriotism was largely the out- ` 
come of that profound sense of humanity whieh has coloured his 
whole life and literature. He felt for his own people, their joys and 
their sorrows, and he wanted to cure the evils from which they were 
suffering. But his nationalism which always expressed itself in terms 
of love for his own countrymen but seldom in hatred for their con- 
querors, could never grow parochial. He hated. that. nationalism: , 
which breeds war and violence, and he cherished that national freedom 
which is an essential aid to self-expression and. individual develop- 


i ment. The voice ¿hat protested against the incidents at Jalianwallabag 


was not merely the voice of a man whose patriotic feeling was 
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wounded ; it was the roar of a leonine souf whose sense of humanity 
was outraged. Tagore believed that there is no real conflic; between 
nationalism and internationalism, and so he exhorted h:s country- 
men to become true citizens of their country as *well*as citizens of 
the world. The poems ‘Bharat-Tirtha’ and ‘Where® the wind is 
without fear’ are magnificent illustrations of Tagore’s conception of the 
harmony between the ideals of hationalism and internationalism. 

Tagore was a robust optimist. The sad note of humanity could ° 
never plunge him in melancholy. His heart would ache at the sight 
of ‘mutilated humanity’. But even in the darkest hour of suffering 
he never lost faith in the power of human goodn: ss abd- in God, for, 
if winter comes, can spring be far behind? To despair of man and 
of his destiny was pot in his nature. A soul thus nourished by hope 
and faith acquired a certain. universality of character which transcend-, 
ed all racial and religious barriers. Under its impact he became an 
internationalist and enjoyed the fruits of human civilisation of all 
ages and climes. With him cosmopolitanism was not tke outcome 
of a historical process. It was the natural way of the heart, the 
spontaneous fulfilment of his passionate desire for grace and grander, 
harmony and peace. ' 

Tagore's humanism was no arm-qhair love of mankind. He was 
a practica] humanist inasmuch as he not onlf cherished the freedom 
and unity of various human races but also tried to translate his vision 
into reality. Like all true humanists, Tagore had great faith in the 
transforming power of culture and° education. The poet’s dream | 
found ‘a local habitation and a name’ when Viswa-Bharati, an inter- 
national University, was started at ‘Santiniketan. The aims and 
objects of this University can be best defined in the words of the 
founder himself: “Now the problem before us is of one single 
country, which is the earth, where the races as individuals, must 
find both their freedom of self-expression and their bond of federation. 
Mankind musi realise a unity, wider in range, deeper in sentiment, + 
stronger in power than ever before... The first step towards realisa- 
tion is to create opportunities for revealing the different peoples to 
one another. This ean never be done in those fields where the 
exploiting utilitarian spirit is supreme. We must find some meeting- 
ground, where there can be no question of conflicting interests. One 
of such plates is the University, where we can work together in a 
common pursuit of truth, share together our common her‘tage.... I 
have formed the nucleus of an International University in India, as 
one of the best means of promoting mutual understanding between 
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the East and ehe West." And so this University is a bridge between 
the. Bast and the West, aiming at a synthesis of different cultures 
through their diversities. Viswa-Bharati, as envisaged by Tagore, 
is a concrete embodiment of his cultural humanism,....his profound 
love of the fundamental values of human life,... .truth, goodness and 
beauty. i$ 

Unity in -diversity is the centre `of Indian culture ; its motto is 
“live and let live", and Tagore’s philosophy of cosmic unity and 
univérsal humanity is true to the spirit of India. ‘‘Religion,’’ for 
Vivekananda, says Romain Roland, “is synonymous with universalism 
of spirit” Such had also been Tagore’s experience of life-long 
Sadhana, meditation and he professed this universalism as his religion, 
not the dogmatic religion of the philosopher or the doctrinaire, but 
(he religion of the poet,....the Religion of Truth and Love. We 
can hear Tagore, the High Priest of all religions, singing in sweetly- 


solemn, sombre melody : 


> One cosmic Brotherhood, 


e One Universal Good, 
One Source, one Sway, 
One Law fsholduig us, 
One Purpfse moulding us, 
i One Life enfolding us, 
° ; In Lovealway, 
Anger, Resentment, Hate, 
° Long made us Desolate, 
' Their Reign is done, 
Race, Colour, Creed, Caste, 
Fade in the dreamy past, 
Man wakes to learn at last, 
ji All Life is One! 
This is Tagore’s humanism, 


EFFECTS OF A FEATURE FILM. ON SCHOOL 
CHILDREN . 


Asm BABDHAN, M.A., B.T., M.A. (Ed): , 


T. INTRODUCTION 


Batyajit Ray's creation of a feature film like Pather Pdnchali 
from the story woven by Bibhuti Bhusan Banerji has undoubtedly 
opened a new page in the annals of Indian film industry to exploit the 
educational and entertaining value of phoioplays. Pather Panchali 
has now become a world famous celluloid documentary of humdn life? 
and we should congratulate the Government of West Bengal for 
their patronisation of such a laudable venture. » 


The film was not declared as ‘children’s film,’ but as the story 
centered round two growing children, Apu and Durg ga, parents and “ 
teachers spontaneously took children tp witness the film and in no 
time, wide appreciation in general was accorded for it. 

The author of this paper therefore considered it worthwhile to ° 
undertake an investigation into the suitability of this feature film for 
children with its effects and with that end in View, an unbiased 
interesting survey was organised in*1956. A ‘brief tepore on that 
survey is given in ihe PME paragraphs. ` 5 


II. PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Distribution of Questionnaire: A questionnaire in Bengali with 
10 items only was constructed for distribution among the young 
viewers of the film. The items of the questionnaire — were as follow. 
(translated from Bengali) :— 

1. Which part of the film you liked most? Why? 

Which part of the film you disliked most? Why? 

Whose acting in the film you liked most? Why? 

Whose acting in the filia you disliked most? Why? 
How did you like the concluding part of the film? Why? 

6. Had you been feeling any discomfort during the show? 
Mention particularly. 

7. Was there any difficulty to follow the qu a: in the film? 
Mention particularly. 


@ 0D to 
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. & How did you enjoy the song and music of the film? Mention 


particularly. ° 
9. ia $ou understand the story of the film? If not, mention 
particularly. ° 


10. What are your suggestions to make th:s film better? 


These questions were constructed in simple colloquial Bengali 
according to limited vocabulary of school children to make them 
easily understandable even by the junior graders. This questionnaire 
was distributed ar.ong 158 students of Chandi Charan High School 
in Central Calcutta. ‘These students witnessad the film Pather 
Panchali within a week preceding the distributicn of the questionnaire. 
They belonged to age-group 8-16. The students filled in the 
questionnaires and returned them promptly with all enthusiasm. 
The number of properly filled-in questionnaires received back was 
146 only. Responses to each item were then tabulated after random 
velfication through several interviews. ° 

Tabulation oé Responses: Children's responses to items 1 and 
2 ot the questionnaire were at first tabulated in two parts: i. Episodes 
Liked and ii. Episodes ‘Disfiked with respective percentages of 
pupils liked or disliked any particular episode of the film. Table I 
comprises the results. 


TABLE I 


ee Percentages of Liking and Disliking for different episodes in the 
film Pather Panchali as expressed by school children * 


AGE-GROUP: 8-16 


No. Episodes Liked 96 No. Fipisodse Disliked. 95. 
1. Natural Scenes 67.8 1. Durga's death 50,6 
“9. Song by Indir Thakrun 40.8 2. Sarvajaya's attitude to Indir 
Thakrun 94.8 
3. Fun and frolics by Apu & 3. Appearance oi a snake 18.7 
Durga 94.8 
4.  Bursting Cry-effect of 4. Pilfering of friits and necklace 
Sarvajaya 20.2 by Darga 6.6 
5. Apu bringing letter 15.4 5. Childishness.cf Apu and Durga 
. at the death cf Indir Thekrun 4.5 
6, Rhythmic run by sweetmeat 
vendor 13.2 E 
7. Visit to Railway Track by 
Apu and Durga 10.7 
8. Picnic 9.9 
9. Fun in rain-bathe 8.7 
10.  Story-telling by Indir Thakrun 5.4 
11. Water- insects’ play on water 22 


* N=146 
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` Table I reveals a very interesting picture of children’s responses 
to diferent episodes, the significance of which will be discussed later 
in this paper. The more interesting to reader would perhaps bg the 
judgement issued by the children on different charactef-roles in the 


. ° R 
ñim. This has been presented in Table II. M š 
TABLE II HD. , 
Analysis of Judgement issued by school children on different 
character-roles in the film Pather Panchali 2. of 
No; Character-roles % Liked. % Disliked. 
1 Durga 60.2 2.6 
2 Apu 55.0 . —— 
8. : Indir Thakrun (Aunty of Apu) 48.4 11.0 
4, Sarvajaya (Mother of Apu) 19.8 *154 * 
5. Harihar (Father of Apu) 6.6 6.8 
6. Teacher of Pathsala 6.6 2.2 
7 Zaminder-wife : —— š 22.0 
^ 


* The source of the above Table II was the responses given by 
ebildren to items 3 and 4 of the questionnaire. ‘Thest.two items were © 
designed to make an indirect apprqach to assessment of reactions 

of the junior viewers of the film and have been successful inasmuch 

as the responses to these items have been fougd to be in an interesting * 
.consistency with the responses given to items 1 and 9.as tabulated 

in Table I. This, therefore, serves as a check*on the reliability of 
the responses made by children, whieh will be estimated at length 

in proper place later in this paper. ° we ° 

Children's responses to item 5 of the questionnaire, as to their 

reactions to the finishing portion of the film, were analysed on the 
basis of four age-sub-groups, viz., 8-10, 10-19, 19.14 and 14-16 years. 
This finer analysis of this particular response was deemed necessary 

for the importance of the concluding presentation of any educational 

or entertaining theme to children through films, because this aspect 
has a great bearing upon the impressive quality, of the presentation, š 
The findings are presented in Table III which will be interpreted 
later. 


TABLE III | 


. Analysis of Liking-Disliking for the Concluding Portion of the 
“film Pather Panchali on Age-sub-group Basis 


x 
Age-sub-group 8-10 10-19 19-14 415 Total 
N 46 36 80 84 146 
% Liked 90.2 10.8 9.9 11.5 59.4 % 
% Disliked 19.4 19.6 10.9 11.7 47.6 % 
100.0 % 
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Item 6 of the questionnaire was intended to assess any disconfforts 
experienced by the viewers during projection of the film. , The 
primary purpese of this assessment was to ascertain the effect of a 
full-length fam on children. The findings are tabulated in Table IV. 


. Taste IV : 


Assessment of Discomforts experienced by schoo] children during 
the show of Pather Panchali. 


No. Types of Discomforts % Experienced 
Ë P 1. Headache 12.6 
9. $ Thirst 11.6 
8. Eye troubles 11.3 
4. 1Yll-ventilation . 9.8 
5. Obstruction by adults 7.6 
6. Hunger 6.9 
T. BStomach-ache 5.7 
° ° 8. Weariness of shoulder and neck 8.9 
No digcomfort 57.9 


The actual percentage of children who experienced some kind 
O* discomfort appeared to be 42.8, but this will not tally with tol e 
of percentages shown in Table IV above, in view of the fact that.a 
nüimber of children experienced discomforts of more than one type 
and hence, the summation of tHese split percentages will be naturally 
higher than the actual percentage of children who SEperienosd any 
type of discomfort. : 

In response tg item 7 of the questionnaire, the children expressed 
that in this photoplay they could not follow the dialogues or pronun- 
„ciations delivered by Indir Thakrun and Durga only. Otherwise, 
"They had no other complaints regarding this aspect. The percentage 
of children expressing such disliking for pronunciation by Indir 
Thakrun and Durga was 39.6. 

Item 8 regarding song and music elements in the film served as 
sanother check on reliability of items 1 and 2, as laid down in Table V. 


TABLE V 


Children's Reactions to Song and Music in the film 
Pather Panchali. 


No. Items . % Liked % Disliked 
1. Song of Indir Thakrun 40.8 a 4.6 
2. High-piteh Music at Sarvajaya's Ory 95.6 — 
3. Tingling Music with vendor's run 18.2 — . 
4. Happy Music when raining 7.9 ° — 
Mora songs 5.7 — 
i It is interestjng to find that 4.695 of children did not like the 


song sung by Indir Thakrun unaccompanied by music. Childern also 
liked to have more songs in the film. 
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Ytem 9 has brought out responses of ‘much importance as to the 
suitability of symbolic representation of emotions in the film. As 
children were asked to mention particularly the portioms of the film 
they failed to understand properly, tbe responses showed hat approxi- 
mately 20% chifdren belonged to, the group which experienced dificul- 
ties in comprehension. The following Table gives the frequencies 
in percentages. ° i 


TABLE VI 


^ . 


Analysis of Failures of school children in comprehension of partieular 
symbolic representations in the film Pather Panchali 


No. Theme ` % Failed in comprehonsion 
1. . Appearance of a snake at Apu'e house Í 9.9 
à: Coughing by Sarvajaya 7.6 ? * 
8. Dead Frog after Storm 44 


Having in our possession the above data displayed in several 
° "T@bies, we shall now attempt their interpretation for a better realisa- 


tion of their significance, ° 
? rd 


III. RESULTS anp ‘Discussions 


Familiar and Natural Setting : Tt was fogud that children loved - 
to experience a story more on a natural and familiar setting than 
on artificial and imaginative. This is evident from the ‘fact that 
67.3% children liked the natural seenes in the film Pather Panchali 
(Table I). This is not a new phenomenon because as early in 1938. . 
Holaday and Stoddard (5) and Mendenhall & Mendenhall (7) reported 
that natural scenes in pictures were preferred by children overwhel- 
mingly and action was remembered best when it occurred in a familiar 
type of surrounding. 

Song Without Musical Accompaniment: High appreciasion for. 
the song sung by Indir Thakrun reveals one astonishing fact that 
children by nature may love songs with ihe least possible musical " 
accompaniment, This, of course, deserves further research. At 
interviews, it was however found that a few very young children 
who even could not comprehend the underlying idea of the song, 
appreciated it from their core of heart. We, of course, admit that 
“the surrounding sober atmosphere of the song, as created in the film, 
might have contributed to some extent to “this appreciation, The 

degree of sympathy of the viewers for the old neglected singer may 
also be considered as a contributing factor in this regard, with of 
course due regard to disliking expressed by 11% children towards the 
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character-role of Indir Thakrun (Table ID. We find, 48.4% 
children liked this role but 11% did not. On further checking, it was 
learnt that 4. ;676 children disliked Indir "Thakrun's' song mainly for 


two reasons: (a) ‘unaccompanied by any music, and (b) imperfect 
pronunciation (Table V). ° 


Musieal Background : This in vestigation confirms a well-known 
fact thaé proper musical background is necessary to make any theme 
impressive to children. The bursting cry-effect of Sarvajaya accom- 
panied by a high-pitch noie of music, Apu's bringing letter enthrilled 
“oy jolly-dancing melody, sweetmeat vendor's run superbly followed by 
sitar toccata and Durga’s fun in rain-bath attuned to melodic chime— 


all acted successfully to give expression of emotions that underlay 
respective themes. 


fligh-pitch music Cae s cry) and tingling melody (Vendor's 
run) both maintain the same hierarchy of liking in Table I and 
Kable V as well, setting us to ponder over the properties of high-piigh 
musie that might earn appreciation from children when applied to 
»  ayouse some te&der emotion. In general, it is held by children's 
. film-experts (4, 18) that highspitch music in a children's film should 
.be carefully avoided in order to minimise any harmful effect of it on 
- children both physically and ‘psychologically, particularly when such a 
piece of music is reproduced abruptly, as has been done in the film 
under investigatión. But Pather Panchali seems to have put forth a 
. new doctrine in this regard emphasizing that high-pitch music can 

€ eecreate posittve wonder even in the minds of children if wisely set. 


Judgement on Character Roles: It appears from Table II that 
the character-role of Durga was appreciated by the highest percentage 
(60.2) of children and depreciated by 2.6% ; but Apu’s character-role 
was liked by 55% with no disliking for it. This datum is apparently 
confusing, but highly significant when analysed with reference to 
cheracterization throughout the film. Although Durga’s character- 
role earned the highest liking-percentage, it failed to enjoy absolute 
appreciation, probably because of the role’s frolicsome and at some 
places unsocial characterization unsuited for Durga’s age. Table I 
confirms this view and states that pilfering of fruits and necklace by 
Durga was disliked by 6.6% and her childishness at the death of Indi» 
Thakrun was disfavoured by 4.5% children. A few children also 
disliked Durga’s making faces at Apu for his simplicity and innocence. 

These episedes depicted unsocial characterization of Durga which 
may be ascribed to the disliking recorded by children for this cle 
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The high percentage of appreciation for the same rale, which brings 
in confusion, is, according to the author of this paper, mainly dué to 
syrhpathetic &motion ‘of children created by the tragic end of Durga 
which was disliked by 50.6% viewers. Apu was therefore strongly 
voted and selected as the ‘hero’ of the film. Reactions on the role 
of Indir Thakrun has been ,discussed adequately in some previous 
paragraphs. . . 

The character-role of Apu's mother, Sarvajaya, contributed to 
another confusion in the minds -of young viewers as is evident from 
Table II, The percentages of liking and disliking for this role were 
19.8 and 15.4 respectively which give an estimate of confusion 
apprehended. As the mother of the hero, this role had a legitimate 
claim upon the viewers' appreciation and this claim was inteneified by 
the amount of emotional suffering that the role had. to undergo in the 
course of the story. But this particular characterization suffered 
considerable depreciation probably due to its rude presentation for 
evhich the author of the yoy might be held solely responsible and 
none else. Children (24 8%) expressed their disappeoval of Sarvajaya’ 8 
overall attitude towards Indir Thakrun, an old disabled poor woan. 
This aspect of the film directly bit hard upon the social conception in 
children that the disabled should dlways be sympathized. If there š 
is any worst effect of this film upon children, we must mention this 
aspect with all emphasis. Seaton (11) rightly observes thaé films are 
useful in building concepts, developing critical thinking and forming 
proper attitudes, but films may sometimes convey misgonceptions dio 
children, through poor casüng acting, lack of orientation etc. This 
observation was supported by Noel and Leonard (9) and now is a 
commonplace. It would therefore be wise not to forget that what is 
presented as entertainment with perhaps no thought of challenging 
established values, may be accepted by children, and even so Dy 
adults, as sanctioned values and so enter into conflict with certain of 
these values (1), because, motion pictures, particularly feature films, 
have definite and lasting effects on the social attitudes of children (10). 

The role of Harihar, Apu’s father, was characterized in such a 
manner that it had the ill-luck of earning a very low appreciation 
and even a slightly higher depreciation, the cause of which is believed 
to He .in the air of unattachment and somehow disinterestedness of 
Harihar towards Durga and Apu, his offsprings. 

Children were apparenily sympathetic with the teacher ot < 
pathsala but disliked his double responsibility of tedching-cum-trading. 

The teacher had a grocery attached to his pathsala, it may be noted. 
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Nobody liked and 22% disliked the role of Zaminder-wife for her 
rudéness, and as such, it succeeded educationally in arousing in children 
a strong disapprgval of such an undesirable trait. ° 

Concluding Part of ihe Film : Table III displays some data that 
deserve careful consideration because of the influential *importance of 
the toncluding part of a feature film meant for either entertainment 
or instruction. “Children of 8-10 age-sub-group had a greater liking 
for this part of the film, but much interestingly, the percentage of 
liking was reversed in the higher age-sub-groups, although the 
differerce in the, percentages of liking and dislikirg in 14-16 age-group 
was apparently negligible, justifying it to believe that the film failed 
to leave an impression upon children of all age-groups uniformly. The 
same picture may, therefore, influence different children in distinctly 
opposite direction (12), as has been confirmed in this investigation. The 
more mature the younger viewers, the more they disliked the concluding 
pari of the film, certainly due to the tragic and sad end of the story 
depreted therein, and they suggested at several places of the question? 
naire that Durga? should have survived. We are therefore justified 
to maintain that few films can, be used indiscriminately with all 
grades and this confirmation is in accordance with the research 

" findings published by Edgar Pale (3). Similar view is also held by 
Monroe (8) who says that children's responses to films were found to 
be related*to theire mental maturity. Younger children tended to 
respond more volubly to film cantent and their responses were to 
Snecific item’ Older children, on the other hand, were more capable 
of responding to general ideas. We should also remember, as consi- 
dered by Consitt (2) and Mead (6), that films are more effective on 
the Ligher grade levels, and that children of lower grade levels quite 
often express their liking for films for their pictorial charm without 
adequate understanding of their underlying ideas. 

Discomforis Experienced : From Table IV we learn that a full- 
*ngth feature photoplay running for hours is discomfortable, and as 
such unsuitable, for children. About 43% children in this investiga- 
tion experienced several types of discomforts during the show of the 
film, the list of such discomforts being headed by headache (12.6%), 
thirst (11.6%) and eye-troubles (11.3%). The Table also points out 
that uoplanned sitting arrangement of children-viewers -mixed up 
with adults is sometimes responsible for discomforts caused to the 

“former. f 

Symbolic Representations : The director of the film, by virtue of 

bis subtle artistic ingenuity, had successfully attempted in representing 
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sorte of the themes through symbolie episodes, whieh unfortunately 
failed to earn appreciation from children. The significance of 
appearance of*a snake at Apu’s house (when all left it) was not 
„appreciated even by a few children of 14-16 age-group, whereas 
younger children repeatedly expressed that it would have been fair if 
the snake would not have gntered Apu’s house. The ‘significantce of 
Sarvajaya’s sudden out-burst of coughing by the side ‘of tbe village- 
tank (when they were leaving for Benares) was not clearly appreciated ° 
by the students of all ages. A few students (4. 4%) .belonging to 
ninth and tenth graces (14-16 age-group) who minutely observed the 
film, could not understand the significance of the E up view of a 
dead frog after a storm episode in the concluding part of the film. 

Some very young children objected to the feeding a domestic dog 
with the food meant fcr-Apu, as done by Sarvajaya iu the film. Tle 
very low percentage of appreciation for the episode depicting joyful 
frolics of the water-insects (Table I) marks that the significance. of 

e @his classic type of syisbolic representation of human joy could not 
be grasped by the younger children. We shouldenot however r dis- 
regard the fact that common things in films are liked by children 
when the build up is good or when they have a symbolic value, as 
studied by Sturmthal and Curtis (1M). We may therefore come to . 
conclusion that symbolie representation of an emotion in a film for 
children should be done with far ‘greater caution and p$ychological 
consideration. 


XT . 
IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS tee 


A survey was uncertaken to ascertain how far the world-renowned 
Bengali motion-picture Pather Panchali (for universal exhibition) was 
suilable for children inasmuch as school authorities recommended the 
film for children and in several cases special arrangements for 
children’s show of the film were made. Children’s reactions to the 
film were collected shrough a questionnaire and were analysed from 
different angles of liking and disliking. 

Through this investigational analysis, we now arrive at several 
conclusions which may be summed up as follow : : 

1. The film was in general appreciated by all groups of children, 

- °. 9. ‘Some of its characterizations may well be apprehended to 
have considerable adverse effect on the flexible mind of children. 

3. Full-length feature movies are not suitable for children. z 

4. Symbolic representation of emotions in a children's film 
should be done only with great skill. 
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5. Everything in a motion picture for youngsters should be 
presented in a natural and familiar setting. : 

6. Music gf both high and low pitch may impress upon child, 
although the influence of absolute absence of musical accompaniment 
may not be completely ruled out. ^ 

‘7. The concluding part of a children's film should never be 
tragic and sad.” 

8. Adult escorts should not be mixed up with children-viewers in 
the auditorium. I 

' This paper is, however, not exhaustive in its treatment and 
further investigation into the instructional properties of this out- 
standing flm would surely be of interest and value to the workers and 


teachers in the field of audio-visual education. 
e . , 
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THE CALCUTTA PRESS REACTION ON 
BIR SA RISING (1899-1900) 


SURENDRA PRASAD SiNHa, M.A. i ‘ 


In this short article it has been tried to show how, ibe news- , 
papers like the Englishman, the Pioneer and the Statesman, all 
published from Calcutta did Yeomen service by vetilating the 
grievances of the disaffected Mundas of Chotanagpar against the 
local officers: when Viceroy like Lord Curzon was presiding over the 
destiny of India. This article will itself speak of the high order of 
journalism displayed “especially by the ‘‘Statesman’’ even in the 
closing years of the last century. Tt is also commendable that the* 
British Government also most sportingly swaliowed even the bitterest 


bi lls administered by the Press, “°. 
Coming to the Rising itself a brief description of, the causes and 
course of the Rising will not be out of place here. - 


The Bir-Sa risings which convulsed nearly the whole of the 
aboriginal tracts 'of the Chhotanagpur Division of Bihar towards 
the close of the last century form an important topic ior the study 
of the agrarian conditions of the time. The movemenis had its 
origin in the long-felt grievances of the Mundas and Oraons against 
the agrarian system and the agrarian "laws which had been eslablished 
in course of the last quarter and half century of British rule in 
Chhota Nagpur. It was during this period that the Christian 
Missionary who had already established their footing iu Chhota 
Nagpur during Company's rule multiplied their activities among the 
aboriginals, made a large. number of converts and created an un-= 
pression among the Adibasis that if they embraced Christianity they 
would get back their Jands from which they had been unjustly ousted e 
by Hindu Middlemen who had settled in the country in large 
number under feudai patronage. This confounded the situation far 
more as the Mundas and Oraons who regarded . themselves as original 
settlers, a clearer of forests and thus natural and rightful owners of 
«all cultivated lands, began to view the new survey registration 


1 Though Chbota Nagpur had passed under British rule as early as 1765, it continued 
to be administered by its feudal chiefs for long. In 1819, the administration was taken “~~ 
over from the hands of the Raja of Chhota Nagpur but direct adménistration by British 
officials could he established in these tracts only in 1833 after the suppression of the great 
Kol Rising of 1831-32, 
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proceedings as. measures! not calculated to protect their intdrests 
as" professed; but definitely opposed to them, because these methods 
were to give rights to those who had none. The Miesionaries failed 
to deliver the gootl to the Aboriginals and this led to what is called 
Sardari agitation in course of Seventies and the Eighties. But the 
widespread, outburst of this movement could occur only in 1895 when 
the Mundas’ cause was ably taken up by a fiery leader of their 
fraternity, Birsa Munda, who imported to the movement a politico- 
religious character and held out his followers the promise of a Munda 
Raj in place of the rule of Queen Victoria. The movement, however, 
was suppressed on this occasion by strong punitive measures and 
the leaders were put into Jail, but the discontent continued ferment- 
ing aggravated by the reprisal which had followed the leaders’ arrest. 
.Birsa was released on the declaration of Queen's Diamond Jubilee 
Calebration. After his release. there was another outburst of the 
disturbances during the Christmas of 1899, this time on a more 
fownidable scale and the measures adopted ior the suppression wes 
naturally far moge harsh than on the previous occasion, killing as 
ny as about four hundred persons. 


In the complex politics of the time, there is no wander that the 
Mundas’ cause was taken vp by a section of Calcutta Press, for 
Government, too, had been suspecting the hands of ''Caloutta Wire- 
pulers" behind the troubles. * The following rare newspaper cuttings 
on the subject from the issues of the Englishman, the Pioneer, and 
¿he Statesman, throw additional light on the causes and nature of 
the second Bir Sa Rising. 


The Statesman, in its editorial of Jan. 14, 1200, was the first to 
narrate the circumstances leading to the rising. The Editor felt 
that the disturbance among the Mundas which had occurred recently 

"would occasion less surprise to the few who knew something of the 
agrerian politics of that district, than to the many to whom the tale 
° of Ranchi officialdom during the last seven years was a closed book.? 
There was no occasion for surprise because according to the Editor, 
the grievances of the Mundas dated some twenty years back when 
smouldering discontent had revealed itself in the shape of a definite 
agitation against Zemindari oppression. Fora decade previously an 
outbreak had been imminent, and about eight years ago the Ranch? 


° 


1 After the assumption of government by the Crown, legislative measures were passed 
to define agrarian gghts of different classes of population and survey of Bhumiheri 
(abcriginal) lands was taken up for registration of tenores. 


2 Statesman : Jan, 14, 1900, 
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Officials caused some forty Mundas and Kols to be imprifoned for long 
terms with a view to putting an end to the agitation. Seven or eight 
of the men died in prison. Their leaders believing that cases had 
been instituted against them by the Zemindars, and believing also 
that the Ranchi officials were in the pay of the latter, came to 
Calcutta to obtain the services of an European Barrister to meat the 
Ranchi European officials on their behalf and secured Mr.*Jacob of 
the Calcutta Bar to defend them. The prosecutor was a Zemindar 
and the prosecution was conducted by the Government-Pleader and 
four or five junior pleaders. After a long trial and searching tross- 
examination by the defence counsel, all were acquittel. Almost 
immediately afterwards the Government Pleader applied to the 
European Deputy Commissioner to issue a rule on the accused to 
show cause why they should not be tried a second time. Mr. Jacob,* 
convinced of the evil intention of the Ranzhi officials who were ready 
to follow even an irregular proceeding for convicting the Mundas, 
refused to proceed with the case and laid the whole case of their 
unfair deal before the Bengal Government. : 2 

On the 18th January, 1900, the, Government of Bengal caine 
out with a statement on the subject of recent disturbances in Ranchi, 
which did not exactly tally with the’ Caleptta newspaper version. . 
The statement informed that the Mundas had been for many years 
in the state of unrest, due to a vague claim to soles ownerslfip of the 
soil which they never sought to bring an issue in civil courts and 
desired to be freed of the intervention of Hindu Middlemen between. , 
them and the Maharaja of Chhotanagpur.. According to the statement, 
the agitation apparently purely agrarian in its origin had of late acquired 
also a religious character through the teachings and incitements of 
Birsa Munda, a youngman of twenty years of age’. 

A correspondent of the Englishman who styled himself as" 
'Anti-humbug" regarded the outbreak at almost purely political, 
not agrarian, because the Mundas aimed at nothing less than the 
establishment of a Munda Raj independent of the British Government. 
He cautioned the Government that though apparently the rising was 
comparatively small, its result was being very closely watched by the 
Whole of the aboriginal population of the district. He therefore 
warned “whereas Government has at present to deal with a few 
hundred malcontents, if any half-hearted measures are adopted, it will 
"have to deal with thousands?". A. Nottrott of G. E. L. Mission, 


*- 


1 The Englishman, Jan 10,1900. Officia: Statement. 
2 The Englishman, Jan 18,1900. Letters to the Editor, 
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Ranchi also beliéved that thé ‘‘Sardars were in intimate connection with 
the disturbance’ and when the Sardars were being discredited for not 
fulfilling theirepromises of bringing Munda Raj, they concerted a 
“plan of a gemeral rising at a time when Birsa appeared at the scene 
as a Dhagwan*". The Pioneer, on the other hand, felt that there 
was no need taking this outbreak ''serioüsly?", as it could not appre- 
ciate the *exaggerations' of the events published in some of the Calcutta 
newspapers". A. Nottrott also was of the view thai it was not a 
rsing of the entire Munda population, but only of a very small part 
o: it, gay ten torfifteen thousands at the most, who were the followers 
ot Birsa, or rather of the Sardars, the agitators of the land question 
in Chhotanagpur’. 

But the Editor of the Englishman, as early as on Jan. 13. 1900, 
was perhaps the first to make it clear that a serious local disturbance 
or rather rising of the Mundas had taken place®, for which the Commis- 
sleper, Deputy Commissioner, Assistant District Snperintendent q 
Police, Colonel Westmoreland, Commanding the 6th Bengal Infantry 
with, Captain Roche, Mr. Middlemass, and Mr. Vander Gucht, with 230° 
rank and file went to the seat ofe disturbance. Government also sent 
106 Reserve Police to Chakradharpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

* The Pioneer published the news of tbe dispatch on two companies of 
the 6th Jats pending the arriyal of the Military Police from Bhagal-' 
pore to the affectéd places’. These prepatations amounted to war 
preparations and in that mikiary action as many as 400 were 
eshot dead. Yven the women and children were not spared in this 
large scale slaughter. The seriousness of the event can best be judged 
from the private letters received from Ranchi at Calcutta. The Editor 
of the Hnglishinan clearly noted that ''...... judging from the extracts 
ws We are afraid that the disturbance is of a more serious nature 
than was at first thought?". This panic spread ‘ike wild fire and on 
the receipt of the news of the rising, several of the Purulia and Jharia 
"volunteers offered their services if required’. 

The Statesman wrote an interdicting editorial on the subject on 
the 25th March, 1900, and invited the attention of Lord Curzon, the 
Viceroy, who, it said, might not be aware of many of the things 


The Statesman, April 18, 1900. 

Ibid. . 
The Pioner, Jan, 17, 1900. 

The Pioneer, Jan, 18, 1900. 

The Statesman, Letters to the Editor, dat-d Ranchi April 28 1900 
The Englishimag, Jao, 13, 1900. PIOS 
The Pioneer, Jan 18, 1900. 

The Englishman, Jan, 16, 1900. 
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that were done in nis name throughout the country. ` “Lt ascribed the 
causes of the movement to the 30 years’ misgovernment of the help- 
less peasantry’ and charged the local officials ofamakmg a conspiracy 
of silence with regard to them. The movement, acc@rding to the 
Editor, was only quelled after a large number of: the Mandas, some 
400 of them, according to their account, had been shot down’. Ií 
further charged the officials of (1) thrusting some 300 men" into jail 
and denying them any adequate opportunity of providing for their 
defence, (2) of following, in their dealings with the Mundas, metiods 
which a calm and impartial judgment would condemn, 63) of conduet- 
ing a secret trial of Munda prisoners in jail by a junior civilian, Mr. 
Platel, who put the prisoners in batches and recorded evidence against 
them while they were totally unrepresented and (4) of having raided 
with the Police a meeting of sympathisers outside the jail to ‘concert 
measures for the defence of their brethren in prison and seized the 
woney collected for ihe purpose. The Editor nowever, observes: 
‘Without any claim whatever to prejudge the case either of the local 
officials or of the Mundas, we emphatically repeat, the matterygalls 
for a full and searching enquiry. Weeppeal to Lord Curzon to see 
that what is done agamst these poor ignorant presantry is done openly 
and according to law.?. ° 

Mr. H. C. STREATEFEILD, Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi, 
in a press reply dated 27th May, 1900, published ih the same news- 
paper denied the number of persons shot dead which according to the 
official record, amounted to only 11 killed and 9 injurefi in course gfe « 
two firing on the 7th and 9th Jan., 1900. He, However, did not 
deny the alleged number and bad treatment of prisoners in Ranchi 
Jail, which he, on the other hand, justifed on legal grounds. As 
regards the police raid on ihe meeting outside the jail, he said, “Your 
article is the very first, I have heard of the occurrence!". The last 
fact, however, appears to be true as the same correspondent emphati- 
cally asserted in his reply to Mr. Streatfeild's letter which the Editor 
had forwarded to him prior to its publication and printed just below 
Mr, Streatfeild’s letter. 

“The full and searching enquiry" advocated by the Statesman, 
however, did not’ commend itself to the Government: and the trial 
continued to be in jail. On the 28th July, 1900, Mr. Bourdillon, 


l The Statesman, Marcb 25, 1900. à 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid, ° 

4 The Statesman, publishing the reply of Mr. Streatfeild and the counteireply of the 
‘informant’ of the Editor of the Statesman, who wrote the editorial of the 25th March, 1900, 
advocating the case of the innocent Mundas. (Date could not be known), 
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while replying'to an interpellation in the Bengal Legislative Council 
by Hon'ble Surendra Nath Banerjee, disclosed that 13 Mundas had 
died in the jail in course of the proceeding, the very proceeding was 
afterwards drepped against many of them’.  Hon'ble Surendra 
Nath Banerjee specially enquired in his question as to°whether there 
was any truth in the statement which had appeared in the newspapers 
tothe effect that many of the members had been arrested again on 
fresh charges. 

Thus these papers, specially the Statesman, did immense service 
to the innocent poor aboriginals of Chhotanagpur by ventilating their 
grievances through their columns and it was through their pressure 
that the recalcitrant Ranchi officials were obliged to adopt open and 
etraightforward measures strictly according to Jaw in dealing with 
ases regarding Bir Sa disturbances. 


1 Bengal Legislative Council Interpellation—Munda Riot—August File dated 28th 
July 1900, No. 44-45—kindly made available to the writer by Sri Aditya Prasad Jha of 
State? Central Record Room, Patna. 
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BERNARD SHAW ON THE INSTITUTION 
OF THE FAMILY * `, 


R. N. Rov ` ae 


In his search for the reality about sex Shaw has found that sex . 
is absolutely unconnected with any sentimental trivialities and 
emotional frivolities like love and romance. Sex is meant for pro- 
creation and the perpetuation of the species. The institution of 
marriage is based on a fundamental misunderstanding of the sex 
instinct which is impersonal and impermanent. Shaw looks upon 
the sex instinct as only an instrument of Creative Evolution, and he 
advocates the abolition of marriage which, by obscuring the reaf 
purpose of sex, impedes the evolution of the race. His attack on 
the family and home follows naturally from his views on marria 
for it is marriage which has brought these institutions into being. 
His diatribes against ibem are found in many Of his playsygnd 
prefaces. ‘‘The family ideal is a humbug and a nuisance: one might 
as reasonably talk of the barrack ideal, or the forecastle ideal, or ary 
other substitution of the machinery of social organisation for the end * 
of it, which must always be the fullest and most capable life : 
short, the most godly life." ! The home, according to him, i is an 
enlarged rabbit hutch, ‘that school of littleness’. “Home life, as we 
understand if, is no more natural to us than a cagei$ natural tome e 
cockatoo.’’ “Home is the girl’s prison and the woman's work- 
houge.” 2 “For the sake of the unhappy prisoner of the home," 
he says in the preface to Plays Pleasant, "then, lei my plays be 
printed as well as acted." Shaw declares that families are mostly. 
very anarchic although people are in the habit of sentimentalising 
about the bond of natural and genuine affection between parents and 
children, and between brothers and sisters. According to him, this" 
affection is artificial, because ii is the product of certain misconcep- 
tions about consanguinity and sex. 

Shaw expatiates upon the fetish of the family in Misalliance 
and its preface. He shows that the popular conception that con- 
sanguinity €onfers a spiritual kinship is erroneous. The assumption 
that the institution of family by compelling people io spend their 


° 
1 Preface to Misalliance, p. 86. 
2 The Revolutionist's Handbook, p. 222. 
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childhood with their brothers, sisters and parents creates a spetjally 
warm affection ‘is equally’ wrong. According to Shaw, a dictated 
compulsory affection is not only unnecessary but positively detri- 
mental, because if, is unnatural and factitious. In  Misalliance 
he exposes the hollowness of these conceptions. John Tarleton, his 
wife, his sop Johnny and his daughter Hypatia are bound by indis- 
soluble family ties but their tastes, temperaments and characters are 
so-diverdent that they appear to be perfect strangers. Johnny has 


. 
[ov. 
. 


grown up to be a dull and conventional young unan of business while 
his. sister. is’ sick: of the ennui of family life. It is fourleen years 
since their mother had a row with Johnny for ‘giving Hypatia a 
black eye because she bit me’. . Although they are no longer children, 
they can hardly mest each other without exchanging grimaces or 
angry words. She is engaged to Bentley whom she adores but her 
brother bullies him and she angrily declares shat ‘Johnny’s brutality 
makes it impossible to live in the house wizh him’. Tarleton senior 
bursts ont : “‘Summerhays, a family is an awful thing, an impossible 
thing. - Cat and dog.’ ^ d i 

-The atmosphere of the Tarleton household is vitiated not only by 
the lack of fraternal affection * but also by a still worse parental-filial 
relation. The assumption that there exists between parents and 
children a very intimate felationship is wrong. The young and the 
old cannof see eye to eye with,one another. Their ages differ widely 
and, therefore, they cannot go’ on living together for any length of 
time save aj the cost of infinite irritation and bitterness.* Parents are 
“Sten considerate and sympathetic because they know that ‘the children 
are only themselves over again’. But children cannot conceive of 
their parents as fellow beings and are, therefore, insensitive to their 
feelings. Tarleton is a man of superabundant vitality, indefatigable 
at public work, a successful merchant with intellectual curiosities 
but as a father his position is hopeless. . He does not know what his 
son and daughter are doing under his very’ nose. When Joay 
Percival, and Lina Szczpanowska, a professional Polish acrobat and 
juggler come crashing down from an aerophane, Hypatia sets her 
cap at Joey, the promising son of three fathers, and ultimately jilis 
Bentley in his favour asking her father to ‘buy the young brute’ 
for her. The startling revelation is made at this moment that Lord 
Summerhays also once asked Hypatia to become his wife. ` Tarleton’s 


[n 


3 « if youtompel an adult and a ehiid to live in one another's company 


either the adult or the child will be miserable" (Preface, r. 17). 
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eyes are opened by these incidents and, `adressing his daughter; he 
says?''Allthis has been going on under my nose, I suppose. -You 
run after young men; and old men run after fou. *And I am the 
last person in #he worid to hear of it." Reduced to hyÉteriés by the 
callous audacity and ruthless tongue of his daughter, he is glad.-to 
get rid of -herat the price demanded. Towards the end of the play 
father and daughter, as Percival says, reach ‘that common stage in 
family life at which anything but a blow would be an anti-climax.’ 
Tarleton rightly observes, ‘‘There’s a wall ten feet thick and, ter jn 
miles high between parents and children ” z 

This agonising incompatibility is more powerfully illustrated in 
“Fanny’s First Play”. From our discussion of ‘‘Misalliance’’ it will 
be evident that consanguinity does not necessarily imply community . 
of tastes and community of feelings. ‘‘Fanny’s First Play” almost 
justifies what Tanner says, “..... the tables of consanguinity has 
a naturas! basis in a natural repugnance". Count O'Dowda las 
brought up his daughter Fanny with the utmost ecare but Fanny, 
tired of her father’s obsolete mode of living, induced him to send fr 
to Cambridge two years ago. Asa birthday present from her father 
she decides to have a private performance in her own home'of a play 
she has written. The count is wounded by. every word, every tone 
and every implication of this play. F&nny's purpoge, indeed, is to 
shock her father morally and keep him up to date.* 

The only thing that is common, buen ‘them is thet’ Fanny’ 8,. š 
dress is ‘synchronous with her father’s’. By this Shaw probably 
wants, to suggest that compatibility | Two: parents and children, 
if. any, is only of a very. superficial kind. In every. other respect . 
they are as unlike as if they belonged io the opposite poles.' 
Count O' Dowda. sent .Fanny to Cambridge because he felt confident 
ihat she would acquire his own culture, there, _Cambridge being bis 
own University. But Fanny has cultivated-tastes which have nothing . 
in common with her father’s. The father is not a modern man in 
any sense of the word but the daughter is an ‘unsexed Cambridge 
Virago’ steeped in modernism.; she loves Beethoven. and: Wagner 


whom her father detests, the father admires romantic plays while the 
oe . " Ç ` 


4 Fanny says, “It’s gcod for him to be shocked morally. It’s all that the young 
ean do for the old, to shock them and keep them up to date.’ . - z 
i The same idea is expressed in The Quintessence of Ibsonism: The plain worktng 
truth is that ib is nob only good for people to be shocked occasionally, but absolutely 
necessary to the progress of society that they should be shocked pretty often (Major 
Critical Essays, p. 122). 
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daughter likes modern realistic plays which are far removed m 
romance. The father laments the bygone days ‘when there was estill 
some beauty fn the world and some delicate grace in family life’. 
Obviously Sh&w’s intention is to suggest that consanguinity not only 
does not imply community of tastes and feelings but sometimes creates 
repugnance. Both Mr. Tarleton and Count O’ Dowda are indulgent 
Zathers ; “yet their daughters are in open rebellion against them. 
The difference in age is bound to produce incompatibility, and long 

° association, lar from helping matters, aggravates filial aggressiveness. 
The family is an inevitable misalliance between youth and age. 

Parents and children learn to look upon one another with affec- 
tion only as a sort of lofty ideal. In real life they are not 
spontaneously drawn to one another, and the difference in years helps 
1o keep them apart. One natural effect of the artificial arrange- 
ment’ which we call familly life is that parents and children are fright- 
fully shy of one another. Lord Summerhays and his children do , 
not meet oftener than they can help because they put each other 
toommuch out of countenance. Tarleton holds that once childhood 
is over, once the child has acquited a sense of decency, ‘it’s all up 
with the relation between parent and child’ and he prophesies that 

' ‘in a thousand years it wH] be considered bad form to know who your 
father and mother are'.' Evidently Shaw's intention is to suggest 
that parental filial relation beyond the per‘od of youth is a mistake 
and had better be scrapped. Its persistence when it is no longer 
*flecessary is Ípt to end in filial disobedience and consequent parental 
bewilderment and despondency. 

There is one remark of Fanny to Trotter which throws further 
light on Shaw’s attitude to parental control. It is just like artificial 
feeding. She says that she is proud that she is a suffragette and ‘did 
a month with Lady Constance Lytton’. When Trotter asks, “Is 
that any reason why you should stuff naughty plays down my 
throat?'" She replies, “Yes it’]] teach you what it feels like to 
be forcibly fed.” Shaw probably wants to suggest that parental 
control, however mild and gentle, amounts to nothing less than forced 
feeding and filial revolt, therefore, is inevitable. 

. Hitherto we have been discussing the revolt of children against 
parents who are indulgent as well as considerate to children's rights 

. and liberties. It must not, however, be imagined that stricter parental 


4 


5 In Shaw's ideal society, glimpses of which are given in Back to "Methuselah, the 
father is uuknown and the mother does not look after the children when they can fend 
for themselves. ''I should'nt know my two eldest if I met them”, says Zoo, who specialises 
in babies in the year 3000 A.D, 
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contr& would mend matters. Rather it will be nearer the truth to 


say at strict parental control produces more disastrous . eonsequences. 
This is well illustrated in Fanny's play. Both Mr. and Mrs. Gilbey 
have taken special care to bring up their son Bobby. .Mrs. Gilbey 
has been so careful that she never allowed her son "to go in for 
a “singlestiek' $t the Young Man’s Christian Association, because 


“he might have had his eye knocked out’. She is proud to tel 


l . 


Dora that the boy was having ‘two evenings pleasure evesy week’ 


when they dined with the Knoxes. The unconscious irony needs to 
be emphasised. Not merely Bobby’s tasks and tastes but even his 


pleasures were dictated. Mr. Gilbey also has always been too carefu 


t 


to let the boy loose among the temptations of gay places like 
Brighton even with bis tutor. But with all their strict control the 
boy has grown up to be a mollycoddle unfit to take care of himself. 
When chased by the police, Holy Joe runs away but he stops ‘to~ 
laugh at the copper’ and finds himself arrested. From domestic 
restriction he had learnt nothing but a habit of evading discipline 
b? deceit. First, he is a bit taken in by a woman of the stage dd 
then he entangles himself with a good-natured prostitute called Darling 
Dora. On a moonlit night Bobby and Dora, while slightly psy 
and in a jocular mood, have a frolic with a policeman’s helmet with 


the result that each is sentenced to a fortnight’s imprisonment 


The parents are terribly shocked and they feel that they are knocked 


off their perches. . ° 


Brought up under a strict parental] control, ‘just a wee lamb in 


a world of wolves’, an expression that Fanny uses im à differen 
context, when Bobby “gets loose theres no holding him. He doe 


te. ° 
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enjoy life more than any lad I ever met’. What Shaw drives at 
is that the results of strict parental control are disastrous. As he 


says in the preface to Misalliance, “You are careful about you 


r 


boy's morals, knowing how troublesome they may be, that you keep~ 
him away from the Venus of Milo oniy to find him in the arms of 
the scullery maid or someone much worse." All attempts to stifle * 
the passions are foredoomed to failure, because the passions are very 
powerful and, being lawless by nature, revolt against control or 


interference of avy sort. Parents cannot stifle a single passion nor 
avert a single danger: they only deprave the passions by starving 


"them. 


The theme of children’s revolt against parents is found in many 
other plays of Shaw. John Tanner’s outburst against mothers is too ^"* 
well known to be discussed here. Mops in Too True to be Good 


_A . . 
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desires that ‘there should be no mothers.’ She wants ‘a world Without 
parents : thete is no room for them in my [her] dream'. Fiabia in 
On the Rocks will not stand mamn.a any longer’, nor will she ‘live 
in this houge with her a moment longer. Her’ brother David ' 
Chavender js equally rude to their parents. 

In Misalliance and Fanny’s First Play Shaw deals with 

Wealthy English families. In O' Flaherty V.C. he looks at family 
life ine an énvironment of poverty. Eut the conclusion is the same. 
Here he exposes some other ills of family life—its deadly boredom, its 
jealous concupiscences, its petty tyrannies. “The happy home of 

" the idealist may become common under millennial conditions. It is 
Poverty and boredom drove O' Flaherty 
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not common at present. 
to join the war and win the V.C. After fighting in the front he comes 
home back but is bitterly disillusioned about home life when 'an 
* appafling tempest of wordy wrath breaks out’ between his mother and 
sweetheart. Now “with a clear conscience' he says, “some likes war's 
alurums, and some likes home life, Ive šried both, sir; and 1 am all 

fo: war’s alurums now. I always wasa quiet lad by natural disposi- `. 
ton." in the®opinion of Sir Pearce the British would not have ‘got 
an army without conscription ij domestic life had been as bappy as 
.people say if is.’ Shaw in the prefatory note says, “No one will ever 
» know how many men joined the army in 1914 and 1915 to escape from 
tyrants and taskmasters, termagants and shrews, none of whom are 
any the fess irksome when they happen by ill luck to be also our 
fathers, our mothers, our wives,and our children. Even at their amia- 
ee blest, a holeday from them may be a tempting change for all parties.” 
Obviously Shaw wants to suggest that the horrors of the fighting front 
ave nothing when compared with the horrors of family life. The 
popular conception that the family consists o? a group of loving persons 
and that the home is the abode of peace and concord is a myih which, 

" in the words of C. E.M. Joad, Shaw has blown ‘skyhigh’. 

Misalliance is an elaborate exposition of the hollowness of the 
family ideal. There are some incidents in it which have only a slender 
connexion with the main story but are vitally connected with Shaw’s 
propagandist purpose. They are meant to expose the ugliness of some 
aspects of family life which people try to glorify and idealise. It has 
been pointed out already that the instinct of sex is impersonal and 
impermanent. But family life is based on two persons agreeing to 
monogamous sex-relaüonship and, therefore, the only occupations 


$ Preface, p. 94. 
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witich fill it are love-making and molly-coddling. There is the episode 
ofthe acrobat Lina whose arrival, as A. O. Ward says?! ‘brings a gust 
of life into the play and even into its male characters’. She has not 
been in the Tarleton family an hour, yet advances hgve already been 
made to her not only by the two young men Johnny a and Bentley but 
also by their fathers as if because she is a woman her only social func- 

tion is to be made love to. She declares that she can no longer remain 


there because ‘this is a stuffy house. You seem to think «of nothing s: 


but making love. All the conversation here is about love-making. 
Ali the pictures are about love making . . . . the very texts on the wall 
of your bedrooms are the ones about PAN It is disgusting. 4t is "not 
healthy’. Thus the vicious boredom of the Tarleton bouse is broken 
only by still more vicious and unhealthy amorous expeditions. 


Fathers and sons fall in love with the same woman. This fact 
is emphasised by Lord Summerhays propsing to Hypatia who is Mis 
son’s fiancee. Possibly Shaw wants to suggest that the relation of 

e father and son is no bar, as it should be if the relation wese a 
relation, to this kind of love-making. 


e. 
These love episodes, along with the incident of the senner, 
Julius Baker, a neurotic clerk, who comes to avenge his mother 
Lucinda Titmus, with whom Tarleton senior had an amour in his 


younger days, clearly demonstrate that its no use talking of parents'' 


influence, filial piety and domestic purity. No doubt thgy are very 
comforting phrases, but they are unrelated to the ‘realities of life. Mr. 
Tarleton voices forth the correct opinion about the members of his 


family when he says, “You let well alone, Chikabiddy. Most °$f° 


our characters will bear a little careful dusting; but they wont bear 
scouring." Family life is ugly. Only its ugliness is kept concealed 
under a heap of sentimental lies and false pretences. “The family 
needs hearty discrediting, for there is hardly any pes of it that 
could not be amputed with advantage.''* 


II 


Another reason why Shaw attacks the institution of the family 
is that family life is of its very nature narrow and cramping. Its 
cramping effect on children is inconceivable. In Misalliance 
Bentley ig all brains and no body ; “he is overbred like one of those 
expensive dogs’. The domestic problem for Lord Summerhays is 


7 Bernard Shaw, p. 120. Eom 
5 Preface, p. 86. 
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how to endure him ‘until he is fifly’. Jonny is all body and le 
brains. He máy be called: a grown-up child. Hypatia flounders in 
frustration. Joey Percival is the only young man in Misalliance 
with a strong personality. Family life could not cramp him only 
because he way brought up by three fathers. Children brought up 
at home become mollycoddles, or prigs, or duffers unable to take care 
of themselves. Joey Percival, who has escaped the personal attention 
of à single*father, is a refreshing contrast to the young people who 
have been subjected to the mollycoddling of parents. 


. .That domestic ties are ‘a snare for the soul’ is well illustrated in 
Fanny's play. Margaret Knox, ‘a strong, springy girl of eighteen’, 
is imprisoned in a suffocating middle-class home. One while returning 
from a Salvation army Festival at the Albert Hall, she ‘felt it ridicul- 
ous to go home in the bus after we had been singing so wonderfully 
about climbing up the golden stairs to heayen'. She gets down at 
Piccadilly Circus where she picks up a French marine officer named 
Me Quvallet with whom she goes to a dance-hall. Here both of them, 
are involved in a fracas with the police. Duvallet fells a constable 
by megnagnificent Ynoulinet’ and Margaret, inflamed by champagne 
and piety, knocks out two of a eonstable's teeth. She is shoved and 
bullied by the police and suffers a fortnight's imprisonment. But 
she is neither repentant,for What she has done, nor sorry for what 
has happened to her. She is 'rather prouc of it; though I know 
now that I’m not‘a lady’. This experience, far from repressing her, 
has released her from the inhibition of respectability. When she 
fas at homé she was whai people call gocd and respectable but she 
was nol free. This incident has sel her fres but she is no longer 
considered good and respectable, and she prefers her freedom to good- 
ness and respectability, because respectability, as her mother t»o 
comes to realise, is only *pretending, pretending, pretending'. Having 
once got loose from 'the narrowing and spiritually confining home 
jife’, she has discovered that true religion means having life and 
having it more aboundantly. The tyranny of the family and the 
home, which shuts out freedom and broadmirdedness, stands between 
us and our religion, and as Shaw says in the preface, ‘the young has 
better have their souls awakened by disgrace’. 

9 In š letter to Frank Harris Shaw wrote: "In my play Misalliance the leading 


young man is the man with three fathers. Ishculd not have thought of that-if I had not 
three fathers myself: my offical father, the musician au my natural unele." (Bernard 


a Sha, by Frank Harris, p. 13). 


10 “Her description of her treatrnent by the police was undoubtedly derived by Shaw 
from the experience off women involvei in the suffrege agitation at that time (Bernard 
Shaw, by À. C. Ward, p. 128). 
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In You Never Can Tell Mrs, Clandon describes two kinds* of 
famsly life. Gne of them ‘is based on a mutual respect, on recogni- 
tion of the right of every member of the household ?o independence 
and privacy in their personal concerns’. She then points out another 
sort of family life ‘in which husbands open thei: wives’ letters, .and 
call on them to account for every farthing of their expenditure and 
every moment of their time ; in which women do the same to their * 
children ; iu which no room is private and no hour sacred ; in which 
duty, obedience, affection, home, morality and religion are detestabte 
iyrannies, and life is a vulgar round of punishments‘and lies, coercion 
and rebellion, jealousy, suspicion, recrimination.’ Families, according 
to Shaw, are mostly of the second sort in which individuals are sacri- 
ficed to the bumbug of an ideal. The first sort is less detestable bug 
he would allow neither of these to continue for long, there being no 
1oors for a private family in his ideal society. 


III xd 


From our discussion in the preceding sections it will be evident 
that the institution of tbe family is neither natural nor conducive to 
the welfare of the children or of the parents. Shaw’s deeper ground 
for objection to the institution is that it hinders the evolution of the 
race. This belief of his be expresses at length in the*preface to 
Misalliance. Life Force finds its way by experiment; it proceeds 
by the method of trial and error. It evolved man out oj tower forms, 
of life, and it will replace him by some superior creatures. But 
meanwhile we must work for our survival] and development. As John 
lanner says in The Revolutionist’s Handbook, “Our only hope, 
then, is in evolution. We must replace man by the Superman.” 
But ‘the precise formula for the Superman, ci-devant The Just Mau* 
Made Perfect, has not yet been discovered. Until it is, every birth 
s an experiment in tbe Great Research which is being conducted bys 
the Life Force to discover that formula." If mankind is not to be 
scrapped, we must help the Life Force to attain its object ; we must 
give it all facilities to conduct its experiment, for it moves in a 


mysterious way its wonders of evolution to perform. 

d Shaw, in the preface to Misalliance, argues that the family 
— the group of father, mother and children — defeats the experi- 
ment of the Life Force. “What is a child ?'" he asks. “An experi- +, 
ment. A fresh attempt to produce the just man mate perfect : that 


preface to Misalliance, p. 48. 
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is to* make "humanity divine." This experiment is vitiated by parents 
who consider it their pious duty to impose themselves upon their 
children and mould *them into some fancy figure of their own. Such 
a parent, acccrding to Shaw, is the vilest abortionist/, for he or she 
attempts to bring up a child ‘in the way it should go’ while the fact 
is that ‘nobody. knows the way a child should go’. Apart from 
parenta! interferences, there are other evils of family life — its 
pretty tyrannies, its vicious boredom, all of which, far from helping 
thé Life Force to conduct its experiment, is offering obstacles to it. 
Evolution of thé human race is possible only through experiment, and 
man’s only hope is in evolution, which is a remote possibility, rather 
an impossibility so long as the family, as it is, continues to exist. 
Spaw, therefore, looks forward to a time when man shall ‘upon his 
fellow look reckless of consanguinity'.!? i 
The solution Shaw suggests is this: ““Phe mother and the father 
will*ot always have to shoulder the burden of maintenance whiche 
should fall on the Atlas shoulders of the fatherland and motherland.” 
‘©. mæ . though the popular conception of heaven includes a Holy 
family, it does not attach to that family the : ozion of a separate home, 
ora private nursery, or kitchen, or mother-in-aw, or anything that 


“constitutes the family as*we know it. Ever blood relationship is 


miraculously abstracted from it > and the Father is the father of 
all children, the mother the mother of all mothers and babies, and 
, ths son the gon of Man and Saviour of his brothers . . . . . S 
° What Shaw Wanita to achieve is socialism. 


13 The Admirable Bashville, p. 193. 
13 Preface to Migalliance, p, 86. 
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In what follows we have tried to deny an idea which, according 


to common men as well as most philosophers, is beyond question—the* 


idea that thought involves necessarily a thinker beyond itšelf. 


I 


Bul at the very outset we should explain why the denial is worth e, 


undertaking ; in other words, what we shall gain out of it if it becomes 
feasible. Our answer, in short, is that it would lead to two very 
*imPortant consequences in philosophy and its history. -° 

It would, in the first place, clear the history of philosophy 
finally of the idealism of the Berkeleyan, type by exploding a furi- 
mental and necessary aseumption of it which, so far as we know, is 


not covered even in the elaborate attack of the neo-realists against it. 


Secondly, by cancelling thought's supposedly necessary association 
with mind which, in our opinion, has' hitherto shycuded its status 
and promise, the aforesaid denial would put tbought, tentatively at 
least, to a worthy use, which it has deserved since the rediscovery of 
its indubitability as a fact by Descartes, i.e. use as the basic datum of 
philosophy. l 
But both these points call for clarification. We have said that 
the denial of the existence of the thinker beyond thought would be 
fatal to the Berkeleyan kind of idealism, because the thinker in this 
sense is à necessary. basis for it. All idealism, like Berkeley's, we 
know, equates the thing thought of with thought, and then maintains 
that the thing is mental, obviously, on the supposition that thought is 
mental. But, how can this basic supposition of idealism, namely 
that thought is mental be considered meaningful unless a duality of 
thought and mind (thinker) is already accepted, that is unless it is 
eessumed that there is a mind or thinker as the substratum of thought. ? 
In order to clarify the second point we have to explain two 
things. One is why do we recommend the use of thought as the 
basic datum, that is the datum for the explanation? of facts? ‘The 
other is: how has the prospect of such a use been hindered since 
10—9016P—XI = 
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Déscartes by*.the idea af the thinker existing beyond thought?! The 
reason for our proposal to take thought as the basic datum in philo- 
sophy is its characteristic indubitability as a fact. Thought is Indeed 
the most indubitable of all facts, the hardest even apong “hard data’’. 
The paradox of thought is that its facthood cannot be denied even 
: theoretically—to deny that it is a fact.is only to affirm it 
This truth abont thought has been recognised, though not in its . 
absolute simplicity, in the Cogito ergs sum of Descartes, whicb, 
simply for, this reason, we think should be considered as a landmark 
“id the history of philosophy. But Descartes does not utilise it 
adequately in his philosophising. though he recognises this truth about 
thought. In fact, he sees in the indcbitability of thought only a 
criterion of reality but nothing of the promise we have spoken of. 
œ Andshow could he? For despite all his sceptical precautions the 
dogma of our common thinking that thought belongs invariably to a 
thinker becomes one of his philosophical convictions without ever 
Being examined or doubted ; and its inev.table result in the philosofhy* 
of Descartes has been the limitation of zhe scope of thought as well as 
th@ distortion of its nature. Thought in the Cogito ergo sum is not 
thought which is impersonal or neutral and as such applicable to all 
` that is as the principle for their explanation, it is rather ‘my thought’, 
thought that is personal or mental. Thus Cogito ergo sum, as it 
recognises the ingubitability of thought, isa landmark in the history 


of philosophy ; but il isa scandal as well since it distorts the truth it 
s Tecognists, 


IT 


Let us now come to our aim for th's paper, namely the denial of 
that there is a thinker beyond thought. For this we need not take 
into consideration any philosophical corseption of the thinker. All 
that is needed is to note clearly that as ths presupposition of thought 
the thinker can never be thought itself—it must be non-rational or 
extra-rational. For, obviously, it makes no sense to say that what is 
presupposed by a thin is the same as the thing itself. 

The existence of the thinker, we think. is not verifiable through 
perception or introspection or any other intelligible mode of direct 
experience. No search within ourselves when we think or kndW 
would ever reveal anything which is other than thought’ and may 
stand for the idea of the non-rational thinker. All that I am aware 
of there being present in myself when I think of a thing or know it, 
say a beautiful landscape, is nothing more end other than thought or 


° : p 
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knowledge itself, e.g. “this is a landscape", **it is beautiful", “it gives 

me pleasure” and so on. ° 


This imposgibility to verify the existence of the thinker through 
direct experience weuld be considered sufficient by a° Hume to justify 
our position that it does not exist. We shall, however, Ëy to justify 
our denial of the existence of the thinker beyond thought ôn a more 

. elaborate examination of the grounds for it. That is, we sha] deny : 
the existence of the thinker by showing further that it cannot be 
justified a priori or in any other way. 


We cannot speak of knowing the thinker a priori, ie. in «any 
such way as is absolutely independent of experience, for the simple 
reason that whatever is knowable a priori, in this sense, is purely 
formal in character, but being claimed as an existent fact, the thinker 
can obviously be no more empty form. . 9 


The existence of the thinker cannot also be proved a priors. 

. This means that it cannot also be shown that the very being of, 

` thought entails that of the thinker. It could indeed be so if the 
relation of the thinker to thought, to use an expressión of Russell's, 
were of logical dependence, i.e. if the thinker were related to thought 

as a necessary part or element of it. But, clearly, this is not. 
possible. How can the thinker which’ is ojher than and beyond  . 
thought be any part of thought? 


As a matter of fact, so far as we know, the thinker is ‘not usually 
claimed to be an experienced fact, *nor is it considered knowable or 
capable of being proved a priori. The existence of the*thinker isee e 
only a hypothesis supposed to be necessary for explaining certain 
supposedly unquestionable facts. In other words, all the available 
arguments designed to establish the existence of a thinker show that 
there are certain facts which would not have been so unless the ° 
thinker also were a fact. 'These arguments are not, however, 
numerous. The psychological certainty of the belief in the existence 
of a thinker has, in fact, reduced the need for them. Nevertheless, 
they are so common and widely known that it would not probably 
be necessary or justified to attribute any one of them to any specific 
author. 


= The first argument for the existence of the thinker proceeds on 
the supposition that thoughts are transitory. Being transitory, 
thoughts, it is argued, cannot be selfe-xistent; hence, as the non- 
transitory and abiding substratum of thought there mest be a thinker `“ 
to account for their existence. 


M ; . 
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Secondly, it is considered necessary to infer the ER of 
the thinker for explaining two different kinds of unity supposed to 
be exhibited by thoughts—one is the unity of originally isolated 
particulars fn theught arising from the activities of comparison, 
correlation® etc, while the other is the supposed unity of those 
thoughts that are ordinarily spoken oí as being of the same subject 
and are referred to by such expressions as “my thoughts" or “his 
"thoughts". 

The third argument for the existence of the thinker is most 
common and well known. According to this argument tie thinker 
conceived as*a self-identical principle capable of holding a particular 
thought through changing moments of time must exist; for other- 
wise the possibility of memory would remain unexplained. 

. But is the hypothesis of the thinker a legitimate one? Of the 
` many tests that are usually applied to decide such an issue we shall 
here apply only the one which is probadly the most basic, that is 
*aye shal] simply ask whether the hypothesis is well grounded. @ne 
may try to deny that it is so by showing either that the facts upon 
wich the hypothesis is claimed to be grounded are not realiy facts 
at all, or that these facts are all ultimate so that none of them 


` necessitates any hypothesis for its explanation. But we are 


interested in adopting “neither of these courses; they are not likely to 
be, in any way, effective. . 

We shall prove that the hypothesis of the thinker is not properly 
grounded Dy showing first that it does aot explain any of the facts, 
claimed to be explained by it, and thereafter by showing further 
that the explanation of a fact through any hypothesis like that of ~ 
the thinker belongs to a mode of explanation which is useless and 
accordingly almost universally disapproved. 

It is essential for a hypothesis about a thing which is to explain 
a given fact that the knowledge of the thing in question must not, 
in any way, be necessary for the knowledge of the given fact. To 
put it more clearly, a fact, say A, to be explained by the hypothesis 
of B, must not presuppose the knowledge of B for its apprehension 
as a fact to be explained. Now, the hypothesis of the thinker fails 
to explain its facts, because this condition is not fulfilled in its case. 
Each of the facts it seeks to explain, viz. the existence of thought. 
in view of their apparent transitoriness, their unity in both the forms 
referred to before and memory, would be found on examination to 
depend directly or indirectly on the knowledge of the thinker, to be 
recognised as a fact to be explained. 


`. 
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° Thus, in the first place, let us ask: why do our. thoughts appear 


transitory to us so that to account for their existence we fram the 
hypothesis of the thinker?” An- examination of this question seems 
to.jeave us with no other plausible explanation than that we presume 
that there ie a thinker as the unchanging locus of thoughts. 
Thoughts appear transitory, because they are appreherfded invariably 
with reference to some thinker in whom, it ig further noted, ` a 
particular thought occurring at a particular moment is replaced by ° 
another a moment after either to reappear in future or never to do so. 
Tt is clear then that in knowing the transitoriness ^f thoughts we niust 
have already in our mind the idea of a thinker beyond thoughts. 
Therefore, the recognition of the transitoriness of thoughts, we may 
say, is always based on the thinker being already taken for a fact, 
although in the argument we are.discussing the knowledge of ¿he 
thinker has been supposed conversely (o be based on the knowledge of 
the transitoriness of thoughts. 


The fore-knowledge of the thinker is, in the same way, involved 
also in the unities ascribed to thoughts, viz. the* supposed unity of 
thoughts supposedly belonging to «he same thinker, and the unity of 
particulars in thoughts. The knowledge of the first kind of unity 
obviously presumes the knowledge ofthe thinker. For the descriptions 
of idea of this kind of unity as the unity of thoughts that belong to 
the same thinker is a description or idea in terrhs of the thinker; and 
how is the knowledge of the thing possible without the previous 
knowledge of the terms necessary for it ?. °. ... 


In the sezond kind of unity the fore-knowledge of the thinker 
however is involved somewhat less directly. This type of unity, unlike 
the first, means no mere relation, but signifies some sort of unifying 
activity. For, conceived merely as à relation, the unity of particulass 
in thought need not necessarily call for any explanation ; as a relation 
it may be an ultimate or self-accomplished fact beyond explanation. 
The inference of the thinker as a unifying principle from the idea that 
the thought is the unity of particulars becomes meaningful only on 
the unity being taken for some unifying activity. Therefore, a 
knowledge of the unity of particulars supposed to be involved in thought 
is, in fact, the knowledge of some unifying activity. And this means 
that the knowledge of ihe unity of particulars as a fact that deserves 
explanation presupposes the knowledge of the thinker ; for we can 
‘never know any activity without knowing alredtdy that adinedns or ` 
something acts, i.e. without the knowledge of some active agent. In 
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fact, it would stot probably be a mistake to suppose that the notion bf 

activity sometimes associated with thoughts is nothing but a seemingly 

verifiable substitute of the utterly unverifiable thinker. Its descriptión 

by Russell as “the ghost of the subject” seems really j° make some 


sense. ° 
" . 


* Now, what is frue of the existence afd unities of thoughts may be 
eshown, without any difficulty, to be sure also of memory. To be 
recognised as itself memory also presupposes quite obviously the 
previqus knowledge of the thinker. For, memory knowledge can be 
` described, or distinguished from other forms of knowledge only on the 
acceptance of the position that there is a thinker in whom a particular 
thought which occurred in the past, occurs now and may occur in the 


future. 
e ` 


Thus, each of the faets we have examined rests on the previous 
knowledge of the thinker to be recognised as a fact that necessitates 
explinetion. None of them, therefore, is any genuine ground for the 
hypothesis of the thinker. Explanation of any one of them through 
the hyPbthesis of the thinker would be no valid explanation but only 
begging the question. 


But the case for theeexpldnation of the facts stated through the 
hypothesis of the thinker would not, in any way, improve even if it 
is exempted from tHe charge we have brought against it. For, as we 
-have already said, it belongs toa mode of explanation which is consi- 
*défed useless “and is therefore disfavoured almost universally. As 
already explained, the thinker is no verifiable entity—it can never be 
realised in thought. Therefore, explanation of anything through the 
thinker, like all expianations through what is unverifiable, is not, 
pyoperly speaking, explaining at all but escaping explanation; for 
explanation aims at removing mystery from a thing, but explanation 
through what is unverifiable, augments it. In fact, tbe explanation 
through the thinker, if we may say so, is, in principle the same as 
that theologically inspired mode of explanation with reference to 
unverifiable God, and like the latter therefore it is anything but 
philosophieal. Such explanations are-resorted to as an easy device of 
escape, only when out of indolence or incapacity we fail to discover 
any verifiable term for the explanation of an event or phénomenon. 
But the more preferred course of action in such circumstances, we 
' ‘think, should be tq leave the phenomenon or event as XPRIUBVOIY 
ultimate or self-explanatory. 
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'' But no staunch defender of commonsense would feel dismayed 
in the failure of the arguments to prove positively the existence of the 
thinker beyond thought. He would find justification for the existence 
of the thinker jyst in its psychological certainty, ‘i.e. justin that it is 
so universal] believed to be a fact. The absence of positive proof, 
he would say, does not warrant the rejection of a Belief which is 
universal. Tt should be accepted tentatively unless 4t contradicts ejther 
itself or a belief similar to it. Now, although the belief that there 
is a thinker beyond thought is probably free from self-contradiction, 
the defence suggested cf it by the exponents of commonsense. Carnot 
be said to be so. For the very statement that in’ some cases some- 
thing may be taken for fact even in the absence of positive reason 
elashes with the belief universally accepted by us that whatever is à 
fact has sufficient reasons for being so. . - 


Besides, it would surely be an encouraging feature of a philoso- 
phical belief if it conforms to common belief; but what is essential is 
that it must be in conformity with. the spirit and purpose of philoso- 
phy. But no belief which is accepted solely on th& ground that it is 
universally held to be true and that it does not clash with any similar 
belief can be said to fulfil this condition. Jt would be suicidal for 
philosophy to be indiscriminately catholic jowards our common beliefs,, 
because it aspires to build up a solid superstructure of knowledge. 
Merely that it is commonly accepted is never sufficient to justify 
the acceptance of a belief in philosgphy. To be accepted in philosophy 
it must be such as to ‘‘exclude all ground of doubt”, Ë 


II 


Thus the thinker beyond thought is a myth. Nothing justifies 
its existence. Still that it is no universally believed to be a fact is 
just a psychological puzzle to which we have not however suggested 
any solution in-this paper. 

Nevertheless, m order to avoid possible misunder-standing we 
should conclude with two words of caution. First, our denial of the 

_existence of the thinker beyond thought must not be taken to mean 
that the thinker itself does not exist, i.e. that the term thinker is sheer 
nonsense and should therefore be expunged from our vocabulary. 
The thinker is surely a meaningful concept. All that we have 
intended to say is that it is not presupposed by thoaght, rather thought 
is presupposed by it. Secondly, by our denial of the existence of the 


` 


Reviens and Notices of Books 


Réveda (first eight ehapters)z-by Dr. Matilal Das, Published by 
Bharata-Samskrti—Parisat—Aloka Tirtha, Block K, Plot 46%, New Alipore, . 
Caleutta-88, Price Rs. 5 only, pp. 288. 


Dr. Matilal Das is well known as the author of several books of . 
abiding interest in addition to the book under review. ` I 

This book contains the translation of the first eight chapters of the 
Rgveda in verses, Besides the metrical translation he has added an 
introduction to each chapter at the end of each chapter. This intro- 


duction is very useful to the students of Sanskrit Literature, H has ™ 


collected opinions of many learned scholars of the East and the West, 
He has touched the knotty points and tried to solve them to the best 
Sf fis knowledge and information. Sometimes he is frank enough bot 
admit his inability. 

A glow of spiritualism brightens his translation and removes an af- 
long apathy for the study of the Vedic hymns by the general readers. 


One may not accept his translation of every rk. Still he is sure to ` 


derive much pleasure when he will recite fhem," His Beagali verses are 
very lucid. A reader does not find difficulty in gathering the sense of 
the verse, In most cases he 1s faithful to the origifal But in some 
cases he is not, Still his book is worth reading, 

May I request him to complete his work since it will be a valuable 
contribution to Sanskrit Literature. 


J. B. 


The Soul of India—(2nd impression) by Dr, Matilal Das, Published 
by Aloka-Tirtha, Plot 467, New Alipore, Caleutta-88, Price Rs, 12 only, 
pp. 841. 


Dr. Das is a famous author of several works in addition to the book 
under review. This book reveals the working of a  well.disciplined 
Indian mind, rich in emotion. India is proud of her culture extending 
over thousands of years. The-.Mahabhirata alone is much mere volu. 
minous than all the works of Greek Literature taken together. I think 
= is a very difficult task to go through all the works of Sanskrit Literature 
and to digest them. Each branch of Sanskrit Literature is so rich that 
a highly intelligent student should devote his life to be thoroughly conver- 
sunt with its single branch, Moreover, Sanskrit Literature is synthetic 
in its character. Its various branches are correlated with one another, 
When oze cannot match with the extent of Sanskrit Literature, he will 
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. hope against hope to discover the soul of India. If he is sincere, he 
may search ior it. But it is risky to predict that he will be successful | 

in his attempt. Therefore I honestly believe that the claim of the . 

author of,this book should have been modest. Whe title of the book 

should have been. ‘'A search for the soul of India’’. Š 

The book under review contains many precious gems of thought 

` . eollecjed fron? various works of Indian Literature. He has elaborately 
depicted the spiritual wealth of India which, in his opinion, occupies the 
highest place i in the scale of values, 

* e | His representation of’ various currents of religious thoughts is very 
lively. If dne goes through his account of the religious movements of 
India, he will never miss the essential features of them. But one may 
not agree with him in bis evaluation of such doctrines. 

Moreover, our author has a dynamic mind. He does not look back- 
ward for the perfect solution of ptoblems of life. He always looks 
forward and believes in the necessity o? progress and march of ideas, 
"This is the most salient feature of his book. 

`. His sympathy for the great leaders of thought belonging to hostile 
camps shows fhe greatness and catholicity of his mind. He holds 
prref for none. He shows their excellent features, being oblivious of 
their defects, Thus his book has become a bee-hive of ideas rich in 
honey collected from the flowers of different ages. He adores the Vedic 
sages, the seers of the Upanisads but cherishes no less regard for Sri- 

Chaitanya or Rabindranath. "He has great admiration for the cult of 

non-violence as preached by Mahatma Gendhi but the cult of violence 

as exhibited by Netaji Subha&Scbhandra has made no less appeal to his 

* mind. ° 7 
In fine, I ean confidently say that this work looks like a garland ` 

of immortal flowers of precious thoughts but the string which unites 

them all remains hidden within them in order to lend a unique charm 
to it, 

I shall fail in my duty if I do not mention in this connection that 
the mere concatenation of ideas, however precious they may be, does 
* nof constitute the soul of India for which a more penetrating search is 

urgently needed, The soui of India is stilla mystery. We should not 

mistake the body for the soul, 


vr 


J. B. 


š : Ourselves 


` € 
Deane Nor Dr. PRAMATHANATH BANERJEA I 


. 

The University of Calcutta hag suffered a great loss ig, the “passing 
away of Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, M.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), Barfister- ' 
at-Law. He was a distinguished graduate of this University and 
was intimately associated with its. teaching and administr&tion for, . 
about half a century. Dr. Banerjea went to London easly in life, 
and obtained the‘coveted distinction of D.Sc. (Econ.) of the University 
of London. He was the first Bengalee scholar who secured this 
honour by writing a thesis on ‘Public Administration in Ancient 
India’. He also qualified himself for the Bar Examination in London 
and returned to India as a Barrister-at-Law. But his heart was 
not in the legal profession. He had received his inspiration and E 

» politica] training in the school of Surendranath Banerjea and other 
early congress stalwarts. He interested himself in teaching parġj- 
cularly in higher education and other nation building activities. He 
was appointed the Minto Professor of Economics in the University of 
Calcutta, and this post he occupied with cregit and distinction for 
fifteen years from 1920 to 1935. His outstanding abilities, integrity 
and character were soon recognised, and he became % distingüished 
member of the Senate, Syndicate and ¿he Faculty of Arts of the 
University. He was for sometime the Dean of the Facult? of Arts, 

- and was twice elected President of the Post-Graduate Council in Arts. 
Dr. Banerjea following his political Guru Surendranath Banerjea 
sought election to the Bengal Legislative Council after the inaugura- 
tion of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Later in life he entered 
ihe Indian Legislative Assembly also where he was the leader of 
the Nationalist Party. His speeches were listened to with attention 
and respect by all sections of the House. In 1930 Dr. Banerjea 
presided over the deliberations of tke Indian Economics Conference 
at Lahore, and ten years later in 1940 he was elected President of 
"the Indian Political Science Conference which met in the same city. 
As the leader of the Nationalist Party in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, Dr. *Banerjea attended the Simla Conference in 1945, 
which was convened for the discussion of problems relating to the 
transfer of power from British to Indian hands. His wag a dedicated 
life—dedicated to the service of his country and countrymen. Only 


` 
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, P 
a few months ago, tn endowment called Pramatbanath @anerjea 
Prize Fund. was created in the University by one of Dr. Banerjea's 


"distinguished former students. We bad occasion to refer to this 


° 
endowment in the last May issue of this Reviéw. Dr. Banerjea 
ig no more ‘amongst us, and today we pay our tgibute of respect io 
the memory of this eminent economist, educationist“and patriot. 

° 


` 





\ Aotifications ° 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA . 
* Notification , i . 
No. O[550/61 (Affl.). t . 


° 
It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Goenka College of Commerce and Business Administration, Caleutta has been 
affiliated in English (Compulsory), Bengali (Second subject), Hindi (Second subject), 
Elements of Economics and Civics, Commercial Geography, Cummercia] Arighmf&tic and 
Book-keeping to the Pre-University standard and in English, Hindi, French, Economic 
theory, Economic Problems of India, Economie Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial 
Mathematics, Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, 
Advanced Accountancy and Auditing, Advanced Banking and Currency and Foreign 
Excbange and Statistics and Insurance to the B.Com. Pass standard of the Three Years’ 
degree course from the sessiun 1960-61 j.e., with permission to present candidates in the 
above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned from 1961 {Pre-University) anda 963 
(3 Year Degree Course) and not earlier. 


Senate House, š D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta, 
The 6th September, 1960. Regiatrar, 
e 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C.8.R./18/60 = 


It is notified for general information (hat the following subjects have been added by 
the Board of Post-Gradoate Studies in Pure Physics on 17.1.59 to the list cf special topies 
already given in the Regulations for Paper V of the M.Sc. Examination in Pure Physics = 

(ü) Chemical Physies ° , 
(ii) Solid State Physies : 
tiii) Electronics. 

The Academic Council at their meeting *eld ou 24.9.50 approved of the action taken by 

the Board of Post-Graduate studies in Pure Physics. 


Senate House,  . 
The 19th September, 1960, 


J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
Assistant Registrare 
° ° 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification 
No. C/620/19 (Affñ.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Lady Brabourne College, Caleutta has been affiliated to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
standard, of the 3 Years Degree Course in Botany (Hons.) and Mathematics (Hocns.) w&h 
effect from the session 1960-61 i.e, with permission to present candidates in the above-named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1963 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI,¢ 
Calcutta, . Registrar, 
The 13,9. 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notifieation 
No. C/522/19 (Af8.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta has been affiliated to the Pre-University and 
3 Year Degree Course standard, in Botany and. Zoology with effect from the session 1960-61 
i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, from 1961 (Pre-University) and 1968 (3 Year Degree Course) and not earlier. 


Senate House, e D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


Calcutta, Registrar 
The 31.8.1980. 


. 
- 


`. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
*. NOTIFICATION No. CSR/15/60 


It is notified for general information that the revised Syllabus in 
Comparative Philology for the M.A. Examination as shown in the accom- 
panying pamphle& was gdopted by the Academic Council at their meeting 
held on 98th May, 1960, and accepted by the Senate on 22nd Juge, 1960. 

The Acadenfic Council on 22nd June, 1960, decided to give Æfegt to the 
above syllabus from the Examination of 1968. 


* 
- "Susarm Hovss, * D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 7th Jely, 1960. ` Registrar. 


Revisep M.A, SYLLABUS IN Comparative PHILOLOGY 
* 
` Compulsory Papers I to VI, elective papers VII and VIII. 


Paper I 


Fundamentals of the linguistic science. Historical and descriptive 
Methods. History of linguistic studies in India ard outside. History of 
writing and other methods of communication. Classification of the languages 
Ai the „world Linguistic palaeontology. 


Paper II 


General Phonetics, Phonetics and Phonemics of wo specified Languages 
oM Modern European and Modern India. 


Paper III 
(a) Comparative Grammar of old Indo-Aryan .. T0 marks 
(YP Selected Vedic Text A e. 90 ,, 

. 

Paper IV. 
(a) Comparative Grammar of Middle Ds yan, .. 70 marks 
(b) Selected Middle Indo-Aryan Text a . 90 4 

Paper, V 
(a) Comparative Gfammer of New Indo-Aryan 60 marks 


(b) An essay on a topic or topics specified by tus Board of 
Higher Studies in ones. Philology dium -time 


z to ime 50 » 
Paper VI 
(a) Historical Grammar of Indo-Iranian 2 .. 60 marks 
(b) Selected Avestan and Old Persian Text z .. 50 4, 
ALTERNATIVE À . 
(Old Indo-European) 
Paper VII 
(a) Comparative Grammar of Indo-European with elements 
of Hittite. she .. 70 marks 
(b) Selected Text (Greek or Latin or Hittite) Er .. 80 5, 
Paper VIII 
(a) Comparative Grammar of Germanic e 075 0.4 70 marke 
(b) Selected Text (Gothic) ae ie . 90 yy 
ALTERNATIVE B s 
(Tranian) 
t Paper VII 
° 
(a) Comparative Grammar of Middle Tranian re a. 70 marks 


(b) Selected Text (Saka, Sogdian or Pahlavi) ... . 80 y 


* * 
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s 
Paper VIII p 
(a) Awabic Grammar ae ied .. 70 marks 
(b) Arabie text m Is e .. 90 ,, 
` N ALTERNATIVE Č ° 
(Modern Indo-European) - e S 
Paper VII l C. 


Linguistic study of a Modern Indo-Aryan Language such as 
Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Nepali, Maithili, Hindi 
or Urdu. J 
Paper VIII ° 
Linguistic study of a Modern Indo-European Language *(other 
than Indo-Aryan) such as English, French, German 
and Persian. ' 
The Board of Higher Studies in Comparative Philology mey, 
from time to time add names in the list of languages 
mentioned under Papers VII and VIII. 


AUTERNATIVE D ° 
(Non-Aryan) 
Paper VII . 


(a) Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 2. .. "0 marks 
(b) Text (specified language or languages) 


Paper" VIII 


80 ae 


(a) Comparative Grammar of Austo-Asiatic ins .. 50 marks ' 


(b) Comparative Grammar of TibetosBurman Py . 80 , 


Only the candidates posséssing the B.A. Degree in Linguistics Honours 
may be allowed to offer a thesis (emÜodying original yesearch work) in lieu 
of two Paper V and another (but not Papers VII and VIII) to be specified 
by the Board of Higher Studies in Comparative'Philology in each case. The 
candidate must be a bonafide studeht of the Departments of Comparative 
Philology and he should apply before the end of the first year 9f study. The 
subject of the thesis must be approved by. the Board before the candidate 
takes up the work. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


NommicATION No. CSR/16/60 


Tt is notified for general information that the changes in Chapter 
XXX-II-AA of the Regulations relating to the M.Sc. (Ag.) Examination 
of this University as shown in the accompanying pamphlet were adopted 
by the Academic Council at their meeting held on 20.2.60 and accepted 
by the Senate on 28.5.60. i 


The Academic Council at their meeting held on 22.6.60 decided 
that the Part I Examination would be effective from the year 1961 and 
the Part IT Examination from the year 1962. 


Senate House, | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 26th July, 1960. . Registrar. 


Changes in Chapter X XXVII-AA (M.Sc.)(Ag.) 


That the existing Regulations 1 to 5 be replaced by the following 
1-9 and the Regulations 6,7,8,9, and 10 be renumbered as 10, 11,12,13 


pane ee EF ae 
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e 1. Every candidate for the Degree of Master of Science in Agri- 
culture shall satisfy the following conditions :— 


(i He must have passed the Examination for the D&gree of 
LR of Science insAgriculture or Bachelor of Science with an allied 
subject.* 


(i) He must, after passing that examination, have profecuted a 
regular courap of study for not less than two academical years in a 
constituent college or in the Post-Graduate classes of the University. 


(i42), He mus? pass two examinations in Agriculture, namely, (a) 
M.Se. (Ag.) Part I Examination, not earlier than the end of the first 
year of M.Sc. (Ag.) course of study in the subject concerned. And 
(b) M.Sc. (Ag.) Part II Examination, not earlier than the end of the 
second year ef M.Sc. (Ag.) course of study in the sabject concerned. 


. 
° 9. Master of Science in Agriculture Part I and Part II Exminations 
shall be held afnually in Calcutta and such otker places as shall from 
time to time be appointed by the Syndicate, commencing at such 
time as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate dates to be 
notified in the Calendar. 


3. Any candidate may be admitted to the M.Sc. (Ag. Part I 

Examination, provided he has prosecuted a regular course of study 

for fot less than one academical year according to the Syllabus 
prescribed for the said examination in respect of the subject concerned. 


4. Any candidate after completing a regular course of study for 
the M.Sc. (Ag.) Part I Examination may, during the second year of his 
“MSc. (Ag.) study prosecute a regular course of study according to 
the syllabus prescribed for the M.Sc. (Ag.) Pazo II Examination in 
respect of the sybject concerned, notwithstanding that he has not 
already passed the M.Sc. (Ag.) Part I Examination. And no candi- 
date shall be debarred from being admitted to the M.Sc. (Ag.) Part II 
Examination, by reason of his faifing to pass or presenting himself 
for tke M.Sc. (Ag. Part I Examination, provided that he may be 
` admitted to both Part I and Part II Examinations, simultaneously and 
not earlier then the end of the second year of Lis M.Sc. (Ag.) course 
of stucy in the subject concerned. 


5. If a candidate who is admitted to the Part I and Part II 
Examinations at the same time succeeds in the former and fails in 
the laster, he shall be declared to Fave passed the Part I Examination 
and he may be admitted to any subsequent Pars IL Examination on 
payment of the prescribed fee. But if he succeeds in the Part II Exami- 

ee nation and “fails in the Part I Examination h> shall be deemed to 
have failed in both and may be subsequently admitted to the two 
examinations at the same time on payment of the prescribed fees. 


6. Every candidate shall send in his application with a certificate 
in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fea of Rs. 50 for each 
. part of the M.Sc. (Ag.) Examination to the Registrar not less than two 
months before any of the Part I and Part II Examinations for which 
he may be a candidate. 


7. Any one having passed the Masters Degree Examination in 
one or more Agricultural subjects, may on payment of usual fees be 
admitted to the Master’s Degree Examination in any subject other 

* than thatin which he previously passed, provided that he has prose- 
cuted a regular course of study in the subject concerned in an institu- 
tion recognised by the University. On successful completion of the 
Part I and Part II Examinations he shall be granted a certificate to that 
effect, svating the subject and class in which he has passed. 


8. A Gandidate who fails to pass, or to present himself for Exami- 
nation shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate 
who afier two years’ regular course of study fails to pass may be 
admitted to any one or more subsequent examinazions in that subject 
as a Private Student on payment of a like fee of Fifty. Rupee’ for 
such part of the Examination on each occasion provided that in case 
the candidate offered such a subject for which a practical course is 
necessary under the Regulations he also produces a certificate from the 
Head of the Institution or some other authori, approved by ihe 





* Allied subjects are noted against respective subjects listed in 
Regulation 9. 
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Syndieate to the effect that he has taken such a course of ,praotical 


training in his laboratory or farm or both during ‘the six months 
immediately preceding the examination at which he presents himself. 


*8A. If a student after completion of two years’ regular course of 
study does not register himself as a candidate for or present himself 
at the examinatigns immediately succeeding such completion, he may 
appear at an the two subsequent examinations of thg same 
standard on p ent of the prescribed fee, provided that he produces 
in addition to the ordinary certificate or certificates as required under 
the Regulations, a certificate from the Head of the Institution at 
which he studied or from a member of the Senate testifying to his 
good character during the intervening period, and provided furtlter 
that in case the student offers such a subject for which a practical 
course is necessary under the Regulations, he also produces a certificate 
from the Head of the Institution or from some other authority approved 
by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken such a coürse of ae 
practical training in his laboratory or farm or both during the six * 
months immediately preceding the examination at which hé presents 
himself. 

If a student, after the completion of his two years’ regular course of 
study registers himself as & candidate at the examinations immediately 
suceseding such completion and appears at the examination but fails 
to complete the examination on account of illness or any other reason , 
considered sufficient by the Syndicate, the above rules may be applied me 
to the cases of such students by the Syndicate. 


9. A candidate may be examined in any of the following subjects :— 
` . 


° Subjects : Allied subjects in respect of qualifications » ™ 
for admission: š 
(1) Agricultural Botany B.Sc. (Ag.) and B.Sc. with Botany as one e» 


of the subjects. 


(2) Agricultural Zoology B.Sc. (Ag.) and B.Sc. with Zoology as one 
j . of thə subjeets. 
(3) Agricultural Chemistry B.Se. (Ag.) and B.Se. with Chemistry as 
one of the subjects. 


(4) Horticulture B.Sc. (Ag.) @nd B.Sc. with Botany as ene 
of the subjects, M ry 
(8) Agronomy B.Sc. (Ag. and B.Sc. with Botany and 


Chemistry as two of the subjects. . 
E R e 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NomrercATION No. CSR/17/60 


Ttisnotifled for general information that the following changes 
in Chapter XL of the Regulations making provision for certain new 
subjects in the currieulum of the B.T. Examination of the Univer. 
sity were adopted by the Academic Council at their meeting held 
on 20.2.00 and accepted by the Senate on 28.5.60: 

“(a) 'Thatthe following subjects be added to the list of subjects 
under rule 7 (6) of the Regulations (pp. 368-369): 


(vit) Elements of Educational and vocational guidance. 
(vii) Social Education. 


(b) That the following subjects be added to the list of subjeets under 
rule 7 (4) (p. 368):— 
*(miv) Social studies". 


The Academic Council on 22.6.00 decided to give effect to the 
above ehanges from the Examimation of 1961. 

The syllabuses in each subject as shown in the ageompanying 
pamphlet were also adopted in this connection. . 


-Sanare HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 29th July, 1960. Registrar, 
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.. SYLLABUS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


1, Man and Society. 


2. Forms of Human Relationship. . 


3.. Social studies, its relation with che social sciences. 
4. eSchool and Community: 
5, Social Studies as a school subject—its natur$, Scope, aims 


and oB$ectivos,. ` 


6. MNẹrn trends in education “and social studies. 
* 7. Curriculum of Social Studies—prob.em of Selection and Organisa- 


tion. 


8.. Methods of teaching social studies : 


(a) development of concepts 
15b) pupil initiative and the development of methods 


(c) Generalization 


(d) Aequisition of skills 
(e) What isa unit and units of lessons 
(f) class room lectures 


(g) projeot method 
(4) field work and what 


(h) laboratory method of study 


it is 


(j) co-curricular activities—discussions, debates, drawing, 


modelling, eto .. 
(k) group work 


(D library work and reference collection e 
(m) utilization of resources 


(n)*use of audio-visual 


(p) written work  , 
(q) problems. 


materials 


(o) techniques of keeping notes 


9. Modern methods of evaluation and evaluation in social studies 
(a) testing information and skills 
(b) appraisaf of personalities 
(c) written tests and objective meesurements 
° 


e. ee 
10. Develóping a complete programme of social studies in school, 


I. Social Educatio 


° SYLLABUS OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


fi— its concep: and, scope 


U) History of mass-education in India: traditional media. of mass- 
edueation through folk arts and recreation, Outline of history and 


progress of adult, education in Ch 


ina and Soviet Union 


-(#i) Meaning and scope of Adult Educat on. Tho new. concept of 


Social Education—its place 


II. Administration and 


Agencies of Social Education 


(š) The principal educational provisions of the Constitution of 
India, Welfare State: its scope and concept in outline. 
(ii) Social Education in the Five-Year Plans. 


(934) The Central Government Schemes of Social Edueation. Social 


Education Seheme of the State 
administrative set-up. 


(iv) Government departments 


Government—financial provisions and 


Local Self-Government Institutions—Corporation,  Mynieipality, 


District Board, Panchayet, etc. 
Voluntary organisations, firm: 


s and factories. 


Educational institutions—extension activities 


° 
IIl. Commuriity Development Programme ani Social Education 


(7) A short history of 
Education Programme in India. 


the Communisy Development/N.E.S, 


: 19601 : 
° 


° NOTIFICATIONS . 


IV. Social Education in Rural Areas P 


(t) Rural soeiety. Its structure and problems- : 

* (ii) Methods of approach to rural society—individual, groups, 
community. 

(ĉii) Techniqups of village community organisation,” group-formation 
and developmeni development of local leadership, cooperation—its 
economie and soeial significance. 

` e 
V. Social Edwtation in Urban Areas S d 


(ü) Urban life-charaeteristies. Community life in cities and towns, 
(Method of approach to urhan society). 


(ii) Educational needs of adults in cities and towns. Social Edu- 
cation for development of civic sense, communal harmony, safety 
first—correst attitude to publie property. Adult school. ° 


(iii) Workers’ Education—its scope and content, method and 
organisation. 


(iv) Public Libraries in towns and cities—their role in mass- 
education. University extension lectures and extra-mural departments 


VI. Organisation and Method of Social Education 


(ü) Adult Psyehology—adult's mental and emotional traits motive. 
tion, Social psychology as applied to social education. 


(ii) Organisation of social education and literary classes. Different 
methods of literacy instruction for adults,  Primerg and readers 
suitable for adults. Standards of literacy. 


- 
(iii) Informal media—diseussions, demonstrations, recreational and 
cultural programme, hobby, games and community activities, eto. 
(v) Post-Literacy education with a view to preventing relapse into 
illiteracy. Different follow-up activities. e 
(v) Organisation of Library service for urban and rural areas. 
Central libraries, circulating libraries and feeder libraries. Selection 
of books for new-literates and advanced readers. , Principles and 
technique of production of literature for neo-literates. 
VII. Audio-visual aids z 
° 
Importance of audio-visual aids to education. Different types of 
audio-visual aids, their use and abuse, 


In this connection students will be expected to undertake study 
tours to Community Development Blocks and other Social Educa- 
tion institutions in rural and urban areas. 


Syllabus of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Concept of guidance, Educational, Vocational and Personal guidance. 
Need for guidance in Schools. Guidance programme at different stages 
with their specific objectives. Organisation of guidance services in 
India. Role of teacher Councillors. Other teachers and parents in 
guidance programmes. 

Collection and dissemination of information on courses and careers 
with emphasis on the latter. Method end techniques of dissemination. 


Pupil-data in the guidance programme-collection of different types 
of pupil data through psychological and educational tests, question- 
naires inventaries, observation records, commulative cards, trait ratings 
etc. * Test administration construction of Achievement tests, 

Presentation and treatment of relevant data for the purpose of 
their interpretation— Elements of educational statistics, mean standard 
deviation, conversion of scores. 


Counselling method including Interview. ° 


Planning school activities for the development of interest and 
uptitudes. 
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.. .UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. ECJ2894 dated Cuttack, the 21st May, 1960. 
e s . 
In accordance with Standing Order No. 98 of tke Syndicate the following candidates 


who took recourse to*unfair means at the Annual Intermediategind Degree Examinations 
of 1960 are penalised as noted against each. / 


Ld 
Holl e Name * Institution Penalties Imposed 
No. : : 
` 1 Bv 5 4 
. . 
INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 
1067 Shaik Karim, S/o, Shaik Ravenshaw College, Result for the 1960 Annual 
ee Nazir, Kesharpur, Cuttack. Cuttack. Examination is cancelled 
° , and he ie debarred from 
1 appearing at any of the 
Examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1961. 
1625 Sri Bimal Kumar Das, S/o N. C. College, Jajpur. Do. 
Narendra Kumar Das, Ai- 
e Sibadaspur, P.O Debidwar, 
Cuttack. 
1632 Sri Natabar Das, S/o. Do. Result for the 1960 Annual 
Gopinath Das, At-Jhin- Examination is cancelled 
- kardhi, P.O, Dhanpur, and he is debarred from 
° Cuttack. appearing at any of? the 
Examinations prior to the 
° Annual Examination of 
- 1961, ` 
1686 Sri Hiranya Kishore œ Do. Result for tbe 1960 Annual 
Kanungo, S/o Birakishore ` Examination is cancelled 
Kanungo, AtjP.O. Debid- and he is debarred from 
war, Via-Jajpur, Cuttack. e appearing at any of the 
° Examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
š . ° 1961. 
1752 Sri Brajakisikre Samal, Do. Do. 
Slo. Late Nandakishore (Private) 
Samal, At-Kharadabandi, ° 
oe P.O. qhitrigoberdhanpur. 

Dt. Cuttack. 
INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 

2646 Sri Kaliash Chandra Bhadrak College, Bhadrak. Result for the 1960 Annual 
Mobanty, S/o. Krushna Examination is cancelled 
Chandra Mohanti, At- and he is debarred from 
Nuagan, PO.  Alkund, appearing at any of the 
Dt. Cuttack. Examinations prior to the 

Annual Examination of 
1961. 
9604 Sri Kuru Charan Patel, Do. Do. 
S/o Mangal Prasad Patel, 
Vill. Budabhal, PO. 
Ujalpur, Dt Snudergerh. 
3907 Sri Dipak Raut, S/o Hema  Ravenshaw College, Do. 
Chandra Raut, 4, Varuna Cuttack. 
Park, Waltair. 

3552 Sri Nimai Charan Padhee, B.J.B. College, Bhubane- Result for 1960 Annual 
S/o Radhashyam Padhee, swar. - Examination is cancelled, 
At-Deulapada, P.O. Menda 
Dt. Bolangir. ° 

3808 Sri Nityananda Sahu, S/o Science College, Keonjhar. Result for 1960 Annual 


Harihar Sahu, At-Panch- 
pada, P.O. Abiyas, 
Cuttack. e 


Examination is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
Examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1981. 


° , 
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4011 Sri Dhiren Patnaik, S/o S.C.S. College, Puri. Result for 1960 Annual 
Gopal Chandra Patnaik, i Examination is canéelled. 


Supdt. of Excise, Sunder- 
e gerh. a - fe i 
4193 Sri Bhikari Charan Misra, G.M. College, Sambalpur.e ° Do. 
Sjo Dasarahi Misra, At- 
Sankara py . Subdega, 
Dt. Sundergarh. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS (PASS) Z. 


926 Sri Prafulla Kumar Misra, Ravenshaw College, Resulé for 1960 Annual M 


S/o. Laxman Misra, At- Cuttaek. Examination is cancelled 
Hulursinga, Angul, P.O. and he, i is debarred from _ 
Angul, Dhenkanal, . appearing at any «ofe the 


Exgminations pñor to the 
Second Examination of 


1961. 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (PASS) 
1839 Sri Manas Kumar Ravenshaw College, Result for 1900 Atita! 
: Chatterjee, S/o Bhabani Cuttack. Examination is cancelled 
Charan Chatterjee, Chandi and he is debarred from 
Road, Cuttack-1. appearing ab any of the 


Examinations prior te the 
Annual Examination of 
1961. He is also fined 
Rs. 10/- for misbehaviour. 


1854 Sri Golok Prasad Jena, Do. Result for 19:9 Annual 
Jagannath Prasad Jena, ° Examination is cancelled 
At-Kasananta, P.Os and he is debarred from 
Pattamundsi, Cuttack. appearing at any of ‘the 

e Examinations prior to thee 
° Second Examination of 
. 1961. 
University Office, ° š e 
Cuttack-1. 
The 21et May, 1960. Assistant Registrar. 
ë . 
UTKAL UNIVERSITY d sso 


Notification No. EC/2777 dated Cuttack, the 4th June, 1960. 


In accordance with standing order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who tock recourse to unfair means at the Annual Intermediate in Arts Examination of 1960 
are penalised as noted agains each. 


Roll Name Institution Penalities Imposed 

un 2 3 4 
INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 

961 Sri Nanda Kishor Dash, S/o Bhadrak College, Bhadrak Result of the Annual 


Sri Benamali Dash, Vill. Examination of 1960 is 

Madhiali, P.O. Manjuri cancelled. . 

Road, Dist. Balasore. 
962 Sri Bishnu Mohan Dash, Do. Do, 

S/o Sri Banshidhar Dash, 

At-Baburigaon, P.O. 

Narayanpur, Dist. 

Balasore. : 
1137 Sri Bisbnu Charan Bose, S/o Christ College, Cuttack. : Do. ` 


Sri Narayan Prasad Bose, 
Village-Bamborada P.O. 
Jagatshingpur, Dist. 
Cuttack. 


4 ` * 


gr. d "m . p mm 
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1188 Sri Syamsunéar Brahma- Do. Do. 
e chari S/o Sri Damodar ` 
Brahmachari, Village- 
Ichhapur, P.O, Sribaldev- 


. 
jew, Dist. Cyttack. 4 
University Office, i 
Cuttack, * ” i 
The 4th June, 1960. Assistant Registrar 
à . 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


" The Exifininations of the following candidates of the E.Sc. (Eng.) Part I, held in the 
month of August 1959, have been cancelled for using unfaizmeans at the said examination, 


Sl. Roll Registration No. Institution Name of the candidate 
‘Ne. a No. 
1. 5 1448.55 Bihar College of Engineering. Bipin Kumar Mahto 
Patna, 
9. 1 109.56 Do. Brajesh Narayan Panjiar 
8. 15 2949-52 Do. Nawal Kishore Prasad 
4. 16 1489-56 Do. Prafulla Kumar Mahto 
5. 17 1485-56 Do Rajdeo Singh 
ej. ge 8766 51 Do. Ram Avatar 
7. 94 1449-55 Do. Ram Swarup Ram Ravi 
8. 26 847.54 Do. Shiwendra Prasad Singh 
9. 31 1198-50 Do. Sh. Abdullah Quraishi 
10, 32 1534-56 Do. Abdus Sami 
1i. $8 3290-52 Do. Amarendra Jha ° 
12. 35 1656-56 Do. Madhnsudan Prasad 
18. 36 844-54 Do. Sukdeo Prasad Sahu 
14. 37% "1520-54 Do. Sunil Kumar Ghosh 
15. 38 1543-56 ° Do. Anjani Kumar Sinha 
16. 39 2051-54 Do. Devendra Prasad Singh 
17. 40 1542-56 Do. Gyan Shankar 
.18. 41 62-57 P Do. Kumar Sachidanand 
18. 42 1470.53 . Do, Nanda Gopal Palit 


Note :—{he Public Service Commissien is requested no$ to take any action against 
these candidates as it ‘has been found that use of unfairmeans on mass scale was resorted 
to through the connivence of the invigilators. 


PATNA. UNIVERSITY ° S. Y. HUSSAIN, 


e e@atna, the 13th Movember, 1959. Registrar. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University exami- 
nation for the period noted ‘against their names as they were found guilty at M.Sc. snd 
the Supplementary B.Sc. (Engineering Part II Examinations of 1959. 


Sh Centre Roll No. & Registra- Name o? the Period of 

No. Examination. tion No. candidate, punishment. 

1. Science Roll Pat, No. 7 492-59 —Takshmesgawar Debarred from appear- 
College M.Se. (Physics) Pd. Yedava ing at any University 


examination prior to 
the M Sc. examina- 
tion of 1963. 


2. Bihar College Roll Pat. No. 703-54 Paras Nath Debarred from sppear- 
of 14 B.Sc, (Eng.) Prasad ing at any University 
Engineering Part II Examination prior to 
the Annual Examina- 

tion of 1962 and he 

must foin the college 

in July 1961 for being 

eligible to appear at 

the Examination in 


e 1962. 
Patna University B. Y, HUSSAIN, 
Patna, the 26th September, 1959. - |o 3 Registrar, 


Patna University. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE .* 

No. Ex./CEP/59-60 Office of the University of Mysore, 

° 4 Mysore, Dated the 29th October, 
1959, Kartheeke 7th, Saka ora 1881. 

` 7 . 
à ` Notification . 


Pursuant to the Resolution of the University Syndicate passed atsthe meeting held 
on 7th October 1959 the following candidates are penalised as P at for the reason that 
they have tampered their Intermediate marks cards (issued from the University), while apply- 
ing for admission to the I Year B.E. in the College of Engineering, Bangalore. 


81. No. Name and Address Penalty imposed. 
1, Sri S. C. Raghunathan, C/o, Debarred for a period of two 
Sri A. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Academic Years from 1959. e * 
Retired Middle Schoo! Mater, w. 
Amrutur. 
9. Sri R. Y. Vasudeva, 1825, Debarred for a period of two 
Rathan Singh Street, Mandi Academic Years from 1959. 


Mohalla, Mysore. 
By Order, 
D. Javare Gowda, 


Controller of Ecaminotions ° 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 


s 
M No. Ex/C.E P/467/59-60. Administrative Buildings, Cfawford 
Hall, Mysorg, Dated the 6th Novem- 


ber, 1859. Um 


Notification 


Pursuant to the resolution of the University Syndicate passed at the meeting held «on 
2nd November 1959, the following candidates forthe University Examination of September , 
1959 who are found guilty of Malpractice are penalised as fellows :— 


Examination. Reg. No. Nams and Address. i Penalty imposed. 


Pre-University 2876 S. Ramakrishna, S/o Sri K. S. (O Loses the whole examina- 
Sreekantaiah, 2054, 3V Main, tion for which he has appeared 
Vanivilas Mohalla, Mysore. for September, f959, Examing. 
lion. ' 
(ii) He is debarred from sitting 
for the followiug Examination, 


Pre-University 2386 L. Subba Narasimha Murthy, (t) Loses the whole examina- 
Slo Sri D. Lakehminarasimha tion for which he hes appeared 
Bhatta, 209, Fort Mohalla, for September, 1959 examina- 
Mysore. tion. 
(4) He is debarred from sittings 
for the following Examination. 


Final B.E. 1111 G. Parameswaran Pillai, 8/o Loses the whole Examination 
Sri Gopalan Nair, Kookampara, for which he has appeared for 
Desom, Alwaye, South India. September, 1059 examinaiion, ™ 
By Order, 


D. Javare Gowda, 
Coniroller of Examinations 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
° No. Ex/BAR/99 of 1959-60 


It is hereby notified that the results of the undermentioned candidates who have been e 
found guilty of having resorted to unfair means at the University, Examinations held in 
October, 1959, have been cancelled and that they have been further Gebarred from appearing 
at any College Examination or an Examination of this University and from joining any 
College before the expiry of the date of the year mentioned against them. 


- 


` 
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University Seat 


«No, 
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* . Candidate's Name. 


College. 


I LL.B. Examination, October. 1959 


*Kulkafhi, Shrikant Anant 


TN: , Gustad Byram 


Law College, 
Poona 


« Inter Commerce Examination, October, 1959 


E.M. College of 
Commerce, Poona 


Inter Arts Examination, October, 1959 


* Chaudhari, Nilkanth Supadu 


M J. College, 
Jalgaon 


B.Com. Examination, October, 1959 


Ambedkar, Chandrashekhar 


Vaman 


Ganeslkhind, Poona-7, 
** December 98, 1559. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
No. Ex/BAR/72 of 1959-60 


P 
e 


BM, College of 
Commerce, Poona 


* 


" (Nov. 
° 
Date till which 
debarred, 


b .° 


flst January, 1961 


” 


lst January, 1963 


lat January, 1961 : 


lst January, 1961 


W. H. Golay, 
Registra’, 


It is hereby notified ¿het the results of the undermenttoned candidates who have been 
found guilty of having resorted to unfair means at the University examinations held in April, 
1959 have Wen cancelled and that they have been further debarred from appearing at any 
Examination of this University before the date of the year mentioned against them. 


Inter. Science Examination April, 1959 


* University Seat Name. College. Date till which 
No. ^' . debarred. 
9566 °  Bbaskaw Changdeo Muralidhar Abmednagar Debarred 
College permanently 
š B.Sc. (Gen.) Examfnation, April, 1959 
. 
$e 606 Patil, Ramdas Motiram N. Wadia College, — 1st January, 1960 
: Poona-1 
Ganeshkhind, Poona-7 W. H. Golay, 
October 15, 1959. Registrar. 
THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
Notification 


° Ko, 8R(EX)-60-I.49 

It is hereby notified under the direction of the Syndicate that the results of the following 

9 candidates, who have been found guilty of having practised unfair means at. the Universisy 
@saminations of October, 1959, mentioned against the name of each of them, are hereby 
cancelled, Further, candid:te with Serial No, 1 (F.E.-New No. 4) is debarred from appear- 


ing at any University Examination before the 30th June, 1961, and candidate with Serial 


No, 2 iS, E.-Old Seat No. 17: is debarred from pursuing any courses or taking any examina- 
tion before the 81st May, 1961. 


Sr. No. Examination. Examination 
Seat No. 
1 F.E. (Civi) New 4 
9 S, E. (Civil) Old 17 
° 
f Baroda, . 


9th January, 1960. 


Name. 


Dabgar Kantibbai 
"Tribhovandas 

Shah Jagdishebandra 
Ratilal 


Feculty. 


Tech: & Engg. 
Do. 


B. G. Desai, 
Assitant Registrar, 
(Examipations) 


s 


. > $ 
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e PANJAB. UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH |. 
No, 23501-23740/59-G Dated the 26th December 1959. . 


To inform you that the Principal, Ahir College, Rewari, vide his letter No. 1581 dated 
the 8th «December, 1959, has expelled the following student for a period of two years, with 


' effect from 9th December, 1959, for the reason mentioned against him. 


S. No. Regd. No. Wame of Father's name, Class, * Reason. 
Xudent, ° 
1 58-ar-105 "bises Singh Shri Anand 204 year For man-handlinga + 


Sisodiya Singh (Arts) a of the collage 
. at; . 
sar Mall, : 


Assistant Registrar ' Cdn.) m 
for Registrar. 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
No. 23741-2898/59-G: ` ` Dated the 26th December, 1959. . 
To inform you that tho Principal, Doaba College, Jullundur City. aide his letter No. 


69/3648 dated 9th December, 1959, has rusticated the following student for & period of one 
academic year with effect from 10th December, 1959, for the reason mentioned against him, 


S.No. Regd. No. Name or the Father's name. Class. Reason. 
student. 
1 59-jd-216 Prem Chand Shri Bhagat Ram 4th Year Gross misbehaviour e, 
Handa Handa 
Kesar Mall 


Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
for Registrar. . 
* 9 PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH mm 
No. 28381-91220/59.G. Dated the 28th December, 1950. 
To inform you that the Principals, Radha Krishna Arya Collega, Nawanshahr Doaba 
(Jullundut), vide his letter No. 8777 dated 12th Degember, 1959, has-expelled the following 


‘students for period of two academic years, with effect from 12th December, 1959, for the 
reasons mentioned against them. 


S.No. Regd, No. Name of Father's | Claas. Reasons, 
atudent. name. ° 
1. 56.rko-14 Baldev Krishan Shri Dharm 8rd Year For misbehaving to- 
Dewan Paul Dewan wards the, Principal 


“nd creating indisei- 
I pline in the collega 
2 §9-rko-148 Pram Kumar Shri Hargopal Ist year Do. 


Jain Jain ° 
8 68-rkn-241 Sohan Singh Shri Kartar 2nd year hà. z2 
T ‘ Negra Singh Nagra 
Kesar Mall, 


Assistant Registrar (Cdn.) 
for Registrar. 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
No. 691-930/60-G . i Dated the 8th Januury, 1960, 
To inform you that the Priooipal, Mahendra College, Patiala, vide his D.O. No. 19, 


dated 4rh January. 1' 60. bas rusticated the following students for a period of one academic 
year, with effect from 4th January 1960, for the reasons mentioned against thew. 


S. No. Regd. No. Name«fthe Father’s Name. Class. Reasons, . 
Student. 
1 56-p-898 Shri Krishan Sh. Tarlochan JV Year For misbehaviour to- 
š š Shukla Dass Shukla wards the Principal 


and members of the 
staff and crealing in- 
discipline in the 


College. 
9 54-D-108 Zora Singh Sh. Hakam IV Year Do, 
Brar Singh 
3 56-p-362 Ranjit Singh Sh. Kripal IV Year Do. 
PENES Sahni Sabni 
$ M" V. E Mall, 
MM : xS 3 - B "Assistent Registrar in, ). 
Ç De s L SR for Registrar, š 
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°. ISWARGHANDRA PATHABHAVAN 
(Day Students’ Home) 
, 
ay AcparyA PROFULLA CHANDEA ROAD, CALCUTTA- -9, 


dea Report for the Academic year ending S sieMay. 1960. 

During thear 883 students were admitted and the total membership 

‘in fore’ on 81, 5. 60 was 808. In order to accomodate more 2nd year and 

4th year students, admis-ion of first and third y ar students was somewhat 

restricted in the early part of the scssion. Alter the final examinatious of 

» dhe 2nd and 4th year students a large number of Ist and 3rd year students 
wefe enrolled, 

During the year the everage attendance per day was 316, The highest 

atle: dance on any day was 451 and the lowest 126, When 2nd year and 


4th year students were absent (March, Arril, May and June) the average 
daily attendance was 163. It was observed that the maximum attendance 


* coi®cided with periods of strikes in the Colleges. 


251 student members appeared in the 1860 B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. Exa- 
minaticns and 196 in the Intermediate Exarinati ns "(See Annexure- A). 


5 The student members cf the Fathab^avan have shown satisfactory 


results in the University I A., I.Se., I.Com. Examinations of 1980, — lio? 
gether 100 stuf-nis appeared in these examinations and of these informa- 
tioff about results was availulle from 183. Anong these 97 had passed, 
A happy feature was that 18*students wko had passed their School Final 
XExamirations in the 2nd Division and cne who had passed it in the 8rd 
Divisicn passed their Intermediate Fxaminations in the First Division and 
eight who had passed tIfe Seboc! Fina! Examination in the Th rd Division 
were placed in the Second D vision in the In:ermediate Examinations., Two 
studenfs who had pa-sed the Schon] Final Exammation m the C mpatt- 
mental were p'aced in the Second Division (See Annexure-D. 


Similar improvement was also ncticed in the case of those appearing 
al the Defree Examinations of 1900. Altogether 251 students appeared 
out cf whom jnformation ab ut results was available from 182, Among 
them 82 bad passed. One got First Class Honours in Physies and two’ 
others secured Second and Third places in the 2nd Class in their subjects 
in which there was no one in the First Class. Tt appears that proper 
conching faeilities if be made n better rəsult will be in the next year, 
Severa! students who had passed their Intermediate Examinations in the 
Second D.vision and Third Division secured Honours and Distinction in 
their Degree Examinations ‘Sea Annexure-C). 


Two students members af the Pathabhavan secured Rs. 80/. 
Graduate Scholarship fiom the Government cf West Bengal on the basis 
of their results cf their Degree Examination, 1959. 


The Pathabhavan is open to student members from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
on werkdays and from 12 noon fo 7 p.m, on Saturdays and Half Holidays, 
In order to give more facilities to 2nd year and 4th year student members ` 
the Parhabiavan was kept open upto $ r.m. from November 1959 to 
Mey 1960 with the facilities cf meal in ike nieht. The total number of 
hol.da:s observed during the year was 22 days.’ The Pathabhaven is kept 
open duriug the Summer and Puja Vaeation of the Colleges. 


At the letest stock taking on 81.8.80, the library had 6141 books, 
The Pathabhavan possesses one 16 mm. Sound Cine Projector and ednea- 
tional films are shown once a week. The grateful thanks of the Managing 
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Committee are due to the Films Division, Government of India, Th% 
Britisl» Information Services, and the United States Information Services 
for free loans of films. 


* . 

On average fivà books were issued per day per student, , During the 
year the total umber of circulation of text books, reference books, 
magazines was approximately 3, 72, 225. It isa matter of grgat satis!ac- 
tion to note that the number of bo*ks lost or missing duci ihe year was > 
18 only valued at Rs. 72.28 nP, (eost price), Í . . 

A beginning was made during the year in prcviding coaching in some 
subjects. For this purpose honorary services which are thankfully aeknow- 
ledged were rendered by Shri Suprakash Ghuse, a Researclt Scholar ig . 
the Department of Applied Physics cf Cileutfa University. Coaclfing 
was provided in Anthropology by the Warden himself, 

There is provision in the Pathabhavan—Canteen for supply of full 
meals as well as tiffins. A student member is entitled to one or the other 
at a subsidized rateof 12 nP. If any member wants to take brth, can 
have one at the subsidised rate and the other at cst. At presené thee, 
Canteen has seating accomodation of cnly 80 at a time, On average 
about 800 students take advantage cf the Canteen facilities daily. There 
are facliities at the Pathabhavan for bathing which are freely availed of 
*by@tudent members. > 

Avdited accounts have been submitted to the Goyernment and the 


copies of the same are being enclosed. z 


° 
22nd August, 1960. Cerlified True Copy. KANAILAL SARKAR 
y TanuxcHANDRA Bacom Joint Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary. ; Managing Committee, 
+ Iswarchandra Pathakhavan 
(Day Students’ Home), 


e 





ANNEXURE-—A, ° °° 
1, Number of student members of 1958-59 425 
2, Number of enrolment in 1959-60 883 
808 


Existing Roll 


8, Number of student members appeared at 
the Degree Examination: 





B.A, 131 
B.Sc, 65 
B.Com. 55 
251 

4, Number of student members appeared at the 
. Intermediate Examinations 196 
5. Card issued not taken (1959-60) 4 
6. Eliminated for irregular attendance 26 
7, Expelled I 8 

| 480 


8, Number of student members brought forward to this year 828 





is ` 


. 
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. ANNEXURE—B. 
Intermediate Examinations, 1960, 
° 


l. Total nwmber of student 1. 
members appeared 196 

2» InformdWon available from 

8. Total pass: 

t In ist, Div. 

In 2nd. Div, 

In 8rd. Div. 


ce b 


D wa eas 97 
4. Compartmental allowed 2 
5. Total failed 4, 
6. Reported Against 4 5. 


185 


REVIEW 


138 2.. 


Compartmental allowed 
Tota! failed 
6. Reported Against 1 


ANNEXURE—C. 
Degree Ezxanfinations, 1960. 


Total numer of student 
members 4ppéared 
Information available froni 
Total passed : 
-ist, Class Hons. 1 
2nd. Class Hons. 45 
Distinetion 6 
Pass Course 82 
82 
14 
85 


251 


182 


182 


ANNEXURE—D. 


e 


No. of students. Past Result. 


1 S.F. in 8rd. Division 

` S.E. in 2nd, Division 
8 . S.F. in 8rd. Division 
2 S.F. in Compartmental 


18 


$ L.A., I.8c., I.Com. Examinations, 1960. ° °. 


D Present Result. 
. Inter. in lst, Division. 
- Inter, in 1st. Division. 
. Inter. in 2ud. Division. 
Inter. in 2nd. Division. 


° &.A., B.8c., B.Com, Examinations, 1960. 


No, of students. Past Result, 


18e Inter, in 2nd. Division 
4 Inter. in 2nd. Division 
4 Inter, in 8rd. Division 


Certified- True Copy 
TARUNCHANDRA BAGCHI 
Assistant Secretary 


Present Result. 


Degree with 2nd. Class Hons. 
Degree with Distinction. 


€ 
Degree with 2nd. Class Hons. 


KANAILAL SARKAR, 


Joint Secretary, Managing Committee 


Iswarchandra Pathabhavan 
(Day Students’ Home). 


d Nov. | 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL CREED OF SCIENCE 


° . . a 
Pravas JIVAN CHAUDHURY 
(Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta) : 


1. OuR METHOD or APPROACH 
° 


Einstein advised us to watch the actual practice of the scientist 
instead of the words if we want to know anything .truly about the 
philosophy of science. This is because the scientist usually does 
not faithfully interpret his work to show up the basic beliefsgt ‘involves 
but he mixes with his account his own personal feelings and ideas 
as a lay human being, or worse, as a speculative philosopher, if he 
is one. Thus we find such eminent scientists as Einstein himself, 
Max Planck, Harnst Mach and Eddington differing in their views 
regarding the basic creed of science though as scientists they follow 
the same procedures. We will therefore, for our purposes here 


examine in brief the actual scientific practice and enquire into the w 


actual beliefs, held by the majority of the scientists while engaged in 
their study and research. We should remember, however, that many 
things they.mainly regard as obvious truths are but postulates. 
Goethe said, ‘‘the greatest achievement would be to grasp that what- 


,255 


ever we call a.'fact' is already ‘theory’. .. 


1 The World As I See It. (N.X. 1984), p. 30, 

3 See for brief comparisons the essays by Phillipp Frank @od Isle Rosenthal- 
Schneider in Albert Einstein : Physicist-Philosopher, Ed. E. A. Schlipp. (Library of Living 
Philosophe rs, 1951). This hook will be referred to as Einstein, : 
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e2. SUBSTANCE, QUALITY AND DISPOSITION 


Let us take up a typical instance of scientific research. Suppose 

a chemist studies the reaction of sodium on water,’ He has known 

from previqus observations how to identify the etal sodium by its 

ordinary physical and a few chemical properties other than the one 

. he is idw study. He has also similar knowledge about water. 
In othef words. he has made previous classification of his perceptions 
and believes that certain complexes of perceptions have unity and 
stability sufficient for his grouping them as individual things or bodies. 
The perceptions he has classified are not private to him but public 
objects and they do not vanish when he or other percipients cease to 
perceive them. They are independent of anyone's perceiving them. 


They are the basic elements of science ous of which certain complex | 


$ Objects like sodium and water are formed by diverse groupings. The 
properties of sodium include, besides the perceptions which constantly 
accompany it and by means of which it is explicitly defined, certajn 
others which are not perceived. These are dispositions, such as its 
capacity to react to various chemical reagents and physical forces (say, 
to hydrochloric acid and to heat? which capacity cannot be explicitly 
:defined in terms of perceptions but only conditionally so defined by 
means of reduction statements, e.g. ““Should sodium be heated then 
such and such perceptible effects would follow". Thus the chemist, 
while be “proceeds to experiment with sodium, believes in a certain 
systematic co-existence and suecession cf perceptible elements, some 
*9 being actu%i while others potential and conditional upon other 
elements. He has already a system of these elements which enables 
him to further systematise them. Now he may, to start with, believe 
with laymen and traditional philosophers in a substance or essential 
nature in sodium responsible for the constancy of its behaviour. Thus 
he speaks of sodium possessing certain qua.ities and dispositions. He 
believes in the constant natures of things and studies them by 
observation and experiment which reveals the patent qualities and 
latent dispositions associated with and expressing the individual 
natures. On the constancy of substantial natures, that is, on the 
uniformity of behaviour of things, rests the vossibility of science. 


. 9. CAUSAL AND ACAUSAL RELATIONS 


Now the fact that he is going to study some further property of 
sodium by examifing its action on water shows that he tacitly believes 
in two general propositions. First, that a substance displays various 
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dispositions inherent in it when it comes in contact with or in the 
neighbourhood 4 some substances which influence it and which foo 
manifest certai* dispositions latent in them. Thus water dissolves 
sugar which disa) ears in water ani imparts its sweetness to every 
drop of water. "gin, fire produces changes in a piece of Wax or in 
photographic film from a distance. Secondly, a Jan may be, 
quite indifferent to a great many substances in its nefhbourheod and, 
so, isolable from them for the purposes of experimental study of its 
nature. Without this condition obtaining in nature science would 
not be possible. The scientist in order to study the property “of 
sodium with respect io its behaviour with water, isolates the two 
substances in a glass vessel and collects-the gas, hydrogen, liberated 
by the reaction, under water in an inverted glass jar. If glass or the 
diffused sunlight of his laboratory or the distant stars are fownd te. 
have any influence on the reaction then he would have io adopt 
means to eliminate them if possible. He assumes that certain uneli- 
sfinable and constant factors, such as the third in. the example, hast 
no ififluence on the reaction till it is detected. Inethe case of uneli- 
minable yet effectual factors, such asethe temperature and pféssure^ 
in the*example, he has to study their precise correlation with the 
reaction and mention them as conditions. Thus, to say that water 
boils at 100% centigrade is mot complete without mentioning that the 
pressure of 76 cins. of mercury under which it so boils. As* research 
goes on more such conditions are discovered and our knowledge of the 


reaction and, so, of the substances involved in it, becomgs ‘richer by. 
: Yeo 


degrees. However, the chief point to be gathered from all this 
deliberation is that the scientist is to isolate some permanent features 
in a changing world and for this to be possible he has to depend on 
the isolable subsiances (or groupings of perceptible elements) or 
systems of them which are neutral to their surroundings. If there: 
were in the world universal inter-relatedness of things, then the 
state of the whole world would be the cause of an event and, since 
this state does not recur, one Gould not observe the causal relation 
repeatedly to establish it as alaw. So that lest his causal principle 
should be empty of sensible meaning, the scientist has to think of the 
world as a ‘loosely coupled system'.* The two elements of the philo- 
sophical creed of science stated above are correlative and may be 
summarised as the belief that while certain eubstances are mutually 
reactive in contact or from a distance under certain conditions, others 
are neutral to one another. In fact, to know tie causal relation 


3 V, P. Lenzen: Procedures of Empirical Science, pp. 320-21. International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science (1,E.U.S.) (Chicago, 1-65), Voi. I, Fart I. 
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between any'two substances the scientist must have them as isolable, 

Independent and repeatable complexes of perceptions and ihen find 
" . 

them reacting under certain conditions to produce certhin effects. 


e 
^ 


œ 4, ATOMIC THEORY AND CAUSAL EXPLANATIONS 


. * Now in the sodium is dropped into water in tbe experimental 
-arrangement’ Mentioned above, hydrogen bubbles up the inverted jar 
displacing the water in ıt and collects at the top while the water in 
the lower yessel turns alkaline because of caustic soda produced in the 

*femetion. Thus completély new substances are produced out of the 
old. Careful quantitative estimates will show that though the subs- 
tances have undergone a sea-change their total mass remains constant 
throughout the reaction and that they combine in constant proportions. 

e «In other reactions, such as when nitrogen and oxygen combine to form 

oxides, a multiple proportion is found. These facts may lead the 

chemist to think of an atomic hypothesis to explain them. He may 
*hink tbat each substance is made of atoms of a particular mass afd ° 
chemical propertées such that they by combining together are responsi- 
ble “for the observable properties of the substance including their 
reactions involving their compositions and decompositions foto new 
` substances. The latter properties are explained by interchange of 
atoms in the molecule of the least divisible part of a substance. Thus, 
if sodium be madg of monatofhie molecules of sodium atoms while 
water of molecules each containing two atoms of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen, then on reaction one atom of sodium would combine with 
one of oxygen and one of hydrogen to form a molecule of caustic soda - 
while one atom of hydrogen would be lef; over. In this manner the 
conservation of mass in the reaction and the constant proportion may 
be explained. The multiple proportions found in other reactions 
.. may be explained by imagining a molecule to be made of a different 
number of atoms of the same kind Thus the various oxides of 
» nitrogen may be considered to be made up of various proportions of 
atoms of nitrogen and oxygen in their” respective molecules. In any 
case the principle of chemical change hypothecated is that the mole- 
cules change their chemical constitution while the atoms, themselves 
remaining unchanged, change their places among the molecules. This 
hypothesis in its essential form was conceived and its observable con- 
sequences predicted by Daiton in 1803. The consequences were veri- 
» fied later which established the hypothesis as a theory. This brings 
out the role gf*free hypotheses in science and also the uniiy of theory 
and practice. Dalton, like all the rest of the great scientists, such 
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as Newton or Einstein, was no narrow expiricist, keeping cid 
the empirical and immediately given facts and not going beyond «them 
to any hypothesss to understand them. Though Newton said he * 
did not fram& hypotheses* he actually framed the htomic hypothesis 
to explain Boyles law of reciprocal change of pressfire and volume 
of a gas. In fact it appears that if was from Negton that Dalton 
borrowed his atomic idea as well’ as the general pothetic-deductive 
method involving a connection of a purely theoretical conception with « 
observable facts. Einstein lays down that the theoretical concepts 
cannot be logically derived from empirical observations whigh ethey 
order and explain and by which they are (indirectly) Verified.* 

Our chemist now is able to correlate bis observed facts by means 
of certain ‘analogical constructs, particles endowed with cectaim mini- 
mum of properties. The observable macroscopic properties are, regard- 
ed as belonging to these mierophysical substances under definite 
conditions. Of course, it 1s not explained how, for instance, common « 
salt has properties so different from sodium and chlorine that cogst&ute 
it, it is taken as a fact that atoms in chemigal combination have 
properties that cannot be compared with those they have severally. 
So that the chemist cannof explain the properties of matter in the 
sense of drawing them logically from certain basic properties of subs- 
tances. Yet he does not merely describe what he observes in nature. 
For he has now an insight into a possible inner mechanism of changes 
occurring in the chemical properties of thiugs and he can predict on 
the basis of his theory certain qualitative and quantitative results. 
Thus he has knowledge of some universal features of things, and though” * 
this arises from his repeated observations of some individual cases, 
it has itsrational basis in certain hypothetical constructs or models 
which have been found successfui in correlating the dbservational 
data in the individual cases. Of course, the theory is never proved 
in the sense of being directly verified. Certain consequences of it being 
verified, it is only confirmed. It may be falsified by certain facts ip 
future and there may be an alternative theory explaining the observa- 
tions more simply. Yet so far as the theory has not met any such 
disaster it may as well be regarded as a true picture of reality and, so, 


4 Newton: Principles of Mathemetical Philosophy (Motte's Trans, 1808) II, 314. 
He meant, as is evident from the context, that he would not speak of any mysterious or 
metephyeieal hypothesis regarding the cause of ‘attraction’ of bodies. The terms ‘attruction’ 
or ‘gravity’ are then metaphorically used here.. He had no objection against a proper ° 
scientific hypothesis, whether of a mathematical or mechanical type. His law of gravity 
*. 


is of the former type while his corpuecular theory of light was of the latter type. 


5 B.M. Kedrov: (Dalton's Atomic Theory) Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, June, 1949, pp. 648-49. ° 


8 Hinstein : op. cit., p. 90. 
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a basis of explabation aad prediction. So chat our chemist’s know- 
ledge ‘of chemical reactions is no description but in a sense explanation 
" of the observed phenomena associated with them. It ay be called 
systematic or constructive description. d 
. Now faith in such explanatory theories increased if stience when 
suitable macharNgl models were found for understanding observations 
in various domains‘ of scientific investigation Thus the molecular 
“theory of gases explained their ordered changes of temperature, 
. pressure ond volume and their rates of diffusion and Brownian move- 
ment” im liquids. . The electrical theory of matter explained the con- 
ductivity of electricity through metals, liquids and gases, scintillation 
ot a zinc sulphide screen exposed to the influence of a radio-active 
substance, the condensation tracks in cloud-chambers, the character- 
isticsspectral lines obtained by analysing the light from electrical sparks 
from different substances, the emission of electricity from heated 
wires (thermionic effect) and from -certuin metals when subjected to 
light" (photoelectric effect). - The theory that matter consists of a 
few kinds of electmcal particles, like the atomic and molecular 
theories, has been immensely successful in correlating a vast area 
of observable data. Besides these theories of discontinuity there 
have been those of continuity, such as the electro-magnetic field 
theory or the aether theory by means of which many electrical 
phenomena *and many of the properties of light were explained 
in terms of electromagnetic properties of a medium pervading all 
space. Now’alj these theories were regarded as explanatory rather 
than descriptive because the observed phenomena were shown as 
consequences of certain possibly existent ent-ties underlying the 
phenomena. The entities are models or analogues of familiar objects 
and they were thought to be possibly existent because of a faith that 
there might be some uniformity of structure at ail levels of analysis 
not excluding the imperceptible levels.” Though they are not directly 
Abservable yet they may be said to be indirectly observed ‘through 
causality’ as one may be said to touch a table by a stick In fact 
such an indirect observation, through an interpretation of a connected 
series of observations such as of pointer-readings, photographs of 
condensation tracks, clicks in the electronic counter, etc. (as in the 
case of an electron) and through established hypotheses is held-to be 
more reliable than a direct observation just as a verdict base on a 
thorough circumstantial evidence may be more dependable than a few 


. 
T A. C. Lovejoy advecated this view. See his Revolt against Dualism (1980) pp. 
3 96-T. f : 
8 V, E. Lenzen: op. cit., pp. 904-8, 
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eyewitness accounts. As to the doubt regarding +he propriety TT 
treating these entities as existent which certainly cannot be said to 

have observable qualities like colour, fone, etc. Moritz Schlick replies, 
“There is no “argument whatsoever to force tis to” state that only 

intuitional elentents, colours, tones, eic. exist in* the world’’.!° 

Moreover, they are endowed with certain charactgAstics like mass, 

size, electrical charge which are indirectly but peécisely measurable. 

So that it was thought by the classical scientists that such mechanical ° 
analogues, treated as inferred entities rather than mere constructs 

or models, were indispensable for science which must explaüf ànd 

not merely describe phenomena. Lord Kelvin could not “under- 

stand anything without a mechanical model" and Mill, the logician, 

held the ideal of science was mechanical explanation. Such was the 

fascination of a mechanical or causal explanation that whenein wiqw 

of both philosophical and scientific difficulties found against it in new 

physics it was practically given up for a more descriptive or mathe- 

matical description of phenomena, some very eminent scientists ike 
Max Planck and E. Study resented this departuredrom the traditional 
outlook of science. š u 


5. FORMAL THEORIES AND DESCRIPTION oF PHENOMENA 
° e e 


However, the modern physicists have practically abandoned the 
mechanical hypotheses and have found it more useful fo start with 
certain mathematical symbols and .axioms which are related (o the 
observable terms indirectly through intermediate. anf less abstraobe , 
concepts and laws. The basic concepts of the formalised system of 
physical theory are left incompletely interpreted or defined in terms 
of observables and this sort of interpretation is sufficient for the 
physicist.to use the concepts to predict certain verifiable results from 
certain given data. He thus understands a theoretical concept in 
one sense though he cannot provide a denotation of it, that is, a 
translation (without loss of meaning) of it into everyday language." 
Thus the four generalised coordinates and the ten gravitational 
potentials of Hinstein’s general Relativity Theory, his curved space 


9 E. H. Hutten : Language of Modern Physics 11956), pp. 52-53. 

10 Moritz Schlick : Space and Time in Contemporary Physics (1990), p. 84. 

HB Philipp Frank : Modern Science and its Philosophy, (1950, pp. 61-8. 

12 Rudolph Carnap : Foundations of Logic and Mathematics (I. E.U.S.), pp. 206-10. 


See also R. B. Braithwaite : Scientific Explanation (1958) pp. 50-59, Braithwaite 
however, thinks that the abstract high-level concepts of science cd be given on explicit and 
complete translation or definition in terms of words denoting ob8ervables, Ibid, p. 58. 
Here, we think, he is mistaken. 
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and cosmological, constant, the wave-function of Schrodinge, 
Heisenberg’s matrices and Dirac’s phase-waves are abstract non- 
intuitable concepts which have no complete and explicië definitions 
or denotations, yét thef are useful tools for a systematic Aescription and 
prediction of Observable events. Attempts to mfke*them more 
intuitively undeMtandable by means of suitable models have failed. 
For instance, to imagine electrons being involved in the processes 
*giving rise to spectral phenoinena the physicists had to admit (after 
. Neils Bohr) the electrons rotating in fixed orbits without giving rise 
to rafiadion and then suddenly falling to a lower one and releasing 
some radiation. "Again, a certain degree of indeterminaucy has to 
be accepted with regard to an electron which cannot be said to have 
a path. These are some of the absurdities that arise out of our 
atkesnpts to describe the microphysical events (revealed by finer 
investigations) on the analogy of macrophysical ones." Classical 
quantum theory, .was, as some one said, ‘Newtonian mechanics 
patthed up by the quantum law". This confused state of affairs was 
corrected by the quantum mechanists who started with n» model bet 
abstract “calculi which, though indirectly and partially interpreted, 
sufficed to serve the purpose of a physical theory. Similarly the 
desire to interpret the abstract , mathematical expressions of general 
“Relativity Theory directly in ecramaneenaioal terms resulted in the 
puzzle of aécurved space’. A desirə for a causal explanation in terms 
of mechanical models is regarded as an ‘original sin’ by an eminent 
Scientist-philosopher.™ ° 

Thus as higher and more powerful physical theories are construc- 
ted to comprehend wider and richer domains of experience they 
become more abstract and the gap between them and the experience 
increases. The positivistic requirement that avery concept in a 
theory must be explicitly and unconditionally defined in terms of 
observables, or as Bridgman claims, in terms of actual observational 
wend measuring operations, cannot be fulfilled. Einstein satisfied 
this demand more or less in his special theory of Relativity where he 
defined simultaneity in terms of actual observations, but he could not 
meet this démand in its strict form in his general Relativity where he 
introduced ‘generalised coordinates’ and ‘gravitational potentials’ 
that have no complete definition or proper denotation but, as explained 


e !3 e.g. D. H. Menzel, and D. Liazzer : ‘The Physics! principle of Quantum theory’, 
Philosophy of Science, Oct. 1919, p. 820, 
M p, W. „Bridgman «The Logic of Modern Physics (1938), pp. 49-7. 
15 Einstein recognises this. See op, cit., p. 34. 
16 P, W. Bridgman : op. cit., pp. 46-7. ú 
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before, only a partial interpretation is sufficient for testing them and “ 
employing them for predictive and retrodictive purposes. Bridgman 
compldined against this development in Einstein who defended 
himself." 'The pasitivistic requirement, Einstein thinks, must be 
liberalised in seiehtiftc practice where “‘it is only necessary that enough 
propositions of the conceptual system be firmly connected pith sensory 
experience.” This abstract procedure is justifiedeby its success ' 
in actual scientific practice which shows that this alienation of direct - 
sensible meaning from the key-concepts has increased ‘‘the scope, 
simplicity, and experiential confirmation of scientific theories.’s* 
Mach wanted to do away with such abstract theorefical concepts 
far removed from their observable consequences. He preferred 
concepts directly derived from experience, and though he had to 
admit some abstract constructs he considered them as ‘auxiliary, . 
concepts’ or mere abbreviations. They might be explicitly defined 
in observation terms, and, so, in principle, eliminable and retained 
'gly for convenience or ‘economy of thought.” So that he dreamed= 
of ‘describing the sensible by the sensible’ like J. JT. Poynting or 
like Goethe who likened the hypotheses to scaffolding of a build$ng to 
be removed when the latter is completed. Like a positivist, Goethe 
said, “One should not seek anything behind the phenomena ; they: 
are the lesson themselves." But the practice “of science, particularly 
of physics, the vanguard and model of science, refutes the pgsitivistic 
ideal. 

But what about the concepts of ‘classical physics which proved 
so successful in the narrow fields they applied ? ‘As a matter of ** 
fact many of them are retained in the text-books of Physics side 
by side with the new abstract concepts. They are treated as lower 
approximations or limiting cases of the more inclusive theories Thus 
the concepts of Newtonian mechanics, Euclidean (Physical) geometry 
and atomic and electronic theories of matter are considered as rough 
approximations respectively of Relativity mechanics, Riemannian 
geometry and new quantum or wave mechanics. They serve just as 
the idea of the Earth's surface considered as a plane does for practical 
purposes of measurements and calculations over small areas. But 
now that they are found to be invalid in an ultimate sense they cannot 


n Bridgman’s “Einstein and Operationalism'' in Einstein, op. cit, and Eunstein's 
reply in "Reply to Criticism" in the same volume. 
8 Rinstein : ‘ Remarks on Bertrand Russell's theory of Knowledge" in Philosophy ^ e 
Berirand Russell (Ed. P. A. Schlipp, L.L. P. 1944), p. 289. 
9 G.G. Hempel: Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Empisical Science (Y. E. U.S., 
Vol. m, No. 7), p. 
9 E. Mach : dodi of Mechanics (Chicago, 1893), p. 915, pp. 495-96, 
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` be given any existential import or ontological status. They are just, 
for ‘purely scientific reasons, treated as constructs or useful fictions, 
as aids to our thinking of a scientific theory. As Braithwait points 
out, "The use of models allows. of a philosophicagy unsophisticated 
approach íq an understanding of the structure of g scientific deductive 
r System." a Bo that a causal explanation cf phenomena is no longer 
. possible. “Th philosophical argumefits in their favour ‘mentioned 
_ before ùre not rae enough and they cannot prevail against the 
verdict of scientific practice or experience. Moreover, the philoso- 
.phical arguments can be countered. The notions that there may be 
identical struc&ures at.all levels of analysis and that existence may 
exceed our perception are mere expressions of faith and verbal 
recommendations. We can as well have opvosite beliefs and stipulate 
thai we should speak of existence of perceptible objects only so that 
* fhon"perceptible existent’ is a self-contradictory or non-sensical 
expression. Thus the question of existence cannot be philosophically 
gecided. The fact that we ‘infer or indirecily observe’ them through ‘ 
Tntèrpreting a system of observable data and that we can also assign. a 
precise numerical value to some of its assumed metrical aspects only 
proves that we can invent very’ ingenious constructs on the analogy 
of familiar objects. That they are constructs and not real entities is 
conclusively shown by their inhpplicability in explaining many related 
phenomena discovered later on for which new and abstract concepts 
had to bé devised. 'To be deceived by one's love of models and 
superstitious faith in imperceptilsie bodies and by the words ‘inference’ 
«or ‘indirect observation’ used in connection with the hypothetical 
‘concepts is a serious fault in philosophy. Moreover, the mechanical 
models, if philosophically examined, prove unintelligible. If we 
consider an atom or an electron to be a physical object with a certain 
mass, size, shape, motion, etc., then we are led to ask what is it 
made of and why has it just these values for mass, size, etc. So that 
the mechanical explanation cannot be fully satisfactory as was pointed 
' out by Emil due Bois-Reymond whose famous verdict on similar 
questions regarding the atom was ‘Ignorabimus’. If, on the other 
hand, we imagine these entities as point-masses, then we fail to 
understand how an entity without extension can be material and a 
seat of force. This led H. Vaihinger to speak of atoms as useful 
fictions and to think of them ‘as if’ they ezisted.? The continuous 
aether is also riddled with contradictions. Phenomena are explained 


71 Braith wait : op3cit., pp. 92-93. 
2 H. Veihinger : Philosophy of As If (Eng. Trans, 1985), p. 219. 
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as the result of differentiation in aether. But any differentiation in 
the ufüform meWium means it is not uniformi but something like € 
rubber or jelly Which changes its density. But amy such change can 
only be imagined in erms of the fluid aether being made bf particles 
which are differently packed during such changes. B that me 
theory of continuity resolves into ‘one of discontinuity.”% 2 
So that the modern physicist has come to see the truth in — 
Russell's rule, ‘Wherever possible, logical constructions are to be ` 
substituted for inferred entities.” There is a doubt in some cornemt* 
that a construct may not be as useful in scientific fesearch as an 
inferred entity because the former, constructed as it is in an ad hoc 
manner to explain some observed phenomena, cannot predict any new 
phenomena. Thus, they say, that Graham's law of diffusion could, be , 
predicted from the kinetic theory because the molecules were thought 
to be existents and so endowed with many more’ properties than were 
> 2 sleictly required to explain the phenomena for which they were fist 
postulated." But this difficulty of the constructs, may easily be 
removed, and has been in practice eliminated, by deliberately leeving 
open the meaning of a technical concept so that it can develop. The 
deductive fertility or deployment of constructs is a well-known feature ` 
in scientific research which as we saw before floes not give a complete 
interpretation or explicit definition of the abstract concepts it employs 
to comprehend experience. 


š 2 
6. DISAPPEARANCE OF SUBSTANCE: ° ° eec o. 
I We thus see that as science develops to meet the challenge of an 
ever-growing range of experience, it has to adopt more and more an 
axiomatic method which is characterised negatively by a rejection of 
intuitability of its fundamental concepts and by replacement of causal 
or mechanical explanation by systematic description, and positively 
by an increased logical simplicity, unity and scope. -Now thatal ~ 
inferred entities of old science are replaced by suitable constructs, . 
which are just provisional aids to thought, and the key-concepts of 
new science are formalised, substance loses its ontological significance 
and stands for certain complexes of observables whose coherence 
proves to be important for both science and common sense. It is 
now vicious circle to try to explain causally the observables in terms 
23 Author's “Problem of Form and Content in Physical Soienceg' - (Phil. rand Phen, 
Research, Dec., 1949). 
A Russell: Mysticism and Logic (Pelican Ed.), p; 184. Also Braith wait ; Pe Ct. . 


pp. 90-93, for an account of tho use and abuse of models, 
5 L. B. White: "Constructions and Inferred Entities” (Phil. of Science, Jan., 1950). 
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of the sabatenees like atots or molecules which are mere constructs 
out of the former, and to imagine substance as a qualityless hing- 
in-itself underlying the qualities is to mystify things. To explain 
the regulareco-existence and succession of qualjties in terms of this 
formless “squething we know not what’ (Locke) helps our under- 
' standing very little. If this substatice is endowed with any character 
like mass, size or force, it then helps our understanding of certain 
features of the things, as the classical atomic and electron theories 
«grove, but then one asks about the substance underlying these charac- 
ters, that is, then it ceases to be the substance or primary matter. 
On the other hand, if substance is defined as primary matter without 
any form, it cannot account for secondary matter or the phenomena. 
This is the predicament of scientific rationalism which seeks for the 
core of things or some basic stuff. This is the result of a philosophical 
error of separating the form and content of knowledge. New physics 
has corrected this error and abandoned the search for substance whieh « 
proved to be a will-o’-the-wisp. It has given up mechanical models 
and greats the old ones as useful constructs with limited applicability. 
Tt speaks a thing (or *physicalistic") language where the primitive 
-extra-logical terms denote concrete things like ‘‘This red rock at such 
and such point of space and time’’ and not mere sense-data like “This 
red here-now'" which are subjective. The thing language is inter- 
sensual, that is, testable by several senses, inter-subjective or testable 
by various subjects, and it is unitersal, that is, every scientific sentence 
‘or theory cdh Be either directly translated into this language or, 
“as in case of abstract concepts and axioms of an advanced formalised 
science,—reduced to this by partial interpretation or rules of testing 
as explained before." Thus modern science, that attempts an 
axiomatic method and seeks to unify its several branches through a 
common physicalistic language, does not separate the form of know- 
ledge from its content and, so, substance from its forms and, there- 
fore, does not have to face the pseudo-questions regarding the relation 
between the substance and its forms. The postulation of substance, 
thus, instead of advancing our scientific understanding of nature, 
creates puzzles for it. 
The notion of substance has been abandoned in new physics for 
some further scientific reason. Static matter, that has a structure 
to account for its function and that moves to produce phenomena, has 
Ë been replaced by structure-function or mater-in-movement. This is 


26 Joergen Joergensen : The Development of Logical Empiricism (I.E.U.S., Vol. IT, 
No. 9), pp. 78-80. 
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because at an instant there cannot be any motion or process and, 
so, no nature. To think of static matter or dead nature is an abstrac- 
tion and it Buses the problem how this corpse lives again, that is, 


how matter js related to motion Then motion is regarded as space- ` 


time or ‘world-lines’ in Relativity theory which shows matter as % 
geometrical property (curvatfre; of space-time and, $0, ünifies in one 
concept space, time and matter. Moreover, experiments have ĉon- 
firmed Einstein's law of equivalence of matter (or mass) and energy 
(or movement) in diverse fields of investigation (where matter in fhe 
traditional sense is found to disappear in the form of radiation and 
also created out of the latter) leaving us no scientfie ground to cling 
to our old notion of an indestructible substance. Modern psychology 
has abandoned the traditional idea of mind or soul as a spiritual subs- 
tance and, so, we have a matter-less natural science and a mind-less 
(or soul-less) mental science.” 


7. CAUSALITY REVIEWED: BRFAK DOWN OF THE oe 
. 
TRADITIONAL CONCEPT 


The idea of individual substances in classical science was" a carry 
over from Aristotelism and medieval tradition which was a metaphysics 


of commonsense derived from an analysis of ordinary language that. 


contains and preserves for long the commonsense wisdom of mankind. 

Thus, as Russell pointed out, the notion of substances is petrified 
in the subject-predicate form of our judgment and schoo] logic took 
all judgments to be of this form “and, so, thought gvery “statement: 
must attribute a property to a thing. This led to the bifurca- 
tion of substance, a bare content, from qualities, mere forms, and 
to some psuedo-problems mentioned above. Science investigates 
nature and not language to determine a precise concept of substance 
‘and other basic categories like causality, space and time, and, so, it 
redefines them to suit its purpose of a more systematic description 
of a richer experience, this experience being yielded by a more exten; 
sive as well as intensive search for it. The insights that created the 
linguistic forms are not ‘the mest profound but the oldest, simplest 
and least precise' and, so, no useful progress in our understanding 
wil result from an examination of the common language and from 
finding a ‘common core’ of meaning of any of these basic concepts. 
We should rather examine the progress of science and its own artificial 
language to gain an understanding of these concepts An animistic 

2 Phillipp Frank : Foundations of Physics, I.E.U.8.. (Vol. Dep pp. 501-2 
; io Von Mises: Positivism: A Study in Human Understanding (Harvard, 1951, 
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of language which, while helping us in learning th 
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or qrganismic outlook worked behind the old concepts of substance 


and causality and classical science adopted them through the influefice 

deines of 
our ancestors, elso hinders us in making any advance on them.?? 
The commonswpse notions handed down from the past appear self- 
evident through t eir currency in natural “language which gives them 


a, false air of adequate precision’, and, so, they are great obstacles 


to the progress of science and philosophy.?” 

+—Modern science has abandoned the notion of efficiency of producti- 
vity and necessity associated with the primitive idea of causality. 
Insiead of seeking for a ‘cause’ or an agent of a phenomenon it now 
searches for descriptive laws of inter-connections within a class of 
phenomena and instead of “strict necessity it now claims regularity.. 
Early Renaissance science, developed by Copernicus, Kepler and 
Galileo, eliminated from the old animistic idea of causality the notion 
of Anality or purposiveness associated with it but could not free causa- 
lity of its sense of gfficiency or productivity. Newton retained tlee 
idea of aecessity but abandoned that of productivity. He introduced 
‘the mathematical way’ in scientific research and forbade any causal 
hypothesis. Criticism by Hume and Mil removed the last traces 
‘of this notion of efficiency from "causality. Though Newton warned 
against any metaphysical hypotheses regarding the cause of gravitation, 
his own account of gravity in terms of forces and action at a distance 
smacks of metaphysics and it was "Einstein who gave a geometrical or. 
fi&fcripiive accouni® of the phenomenon in his general ‘theory of 
Relativity in terms of certain indirectly measurable but abstract 
characteristics of space-time such as generalised co-ordinates and. 
gravitational potentials. The idea of necessity was:abandoned as 
a result of an enquiry into. the basis of our causal laws in 
science. A causal law is but a rule of succession found to hold 
in a specific process in which. we arbitrarily distinguish two events, 
The earlier being called the cause of the iater. The rule is 
derived from observation of a number of such processes occurring 
at different times and places. This means (1) that a specific . 
process can be isolated from the universe, which is. apparently 
non-repetitive, and (2) that causality to be a necessary principle, the 
uniformity of nature must be a fact. We know that the isolation `of 


-© 9 Brat Zimmer : Revolution of Physics (1986), p. 222, ` 
30 P, Jordan : 20th Cepfary Physics (1944), pp. 46-7; 
Also, A. N. Whitehead : Process and Reality (1999), p. 20. 
31 Newfon : op. cit., VIL, IL, 814. 
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a process by controlled experimentation is always appreximate and h 
uniformity of nature cannot be asserted as a scientific fact. So that 
` no hecessity cn be associated with a causal law which is descriptive 
and not Hn That it cannot be shown to be strictly 
eterminative* became apparent to scientists as they? sought more. 
precise Jaws and their detailed application to 'instapsés. Now- for 
strict determinism the law must be absolutely preeise, but g scientist 
cannot measure things with a precision beyond a certain limit set et 
the atomic. and wave-constitution of objects and instruments ót 
measurement. Moreover, new quantum mechanies ` (thaoffbh 
Heisenberg's Principle of Indeterminacy in 1927) has shown that in 
the domain of microphysical events, one can only know the law of. 
connection of probabilities of micro-evenis, ¿hat is, the law that 
speaks only of the average behaviour of things in this realm and got 
of individual ones. Thus quantum physics has belied the ideal of 
unerring prediction. It speaks of a state of an atomic complex instead 
ow? an atomic particle or ‘thing’ and means by it a mathemyti¢el 
fugction which, along with certain rules of operatjon of symbols of 
functions and certain semantical rules for interpreting the results of 
calculation, describes the results of observation of the complex at some 
instant and allows us to calculate the probability of finding certain 
observable results at a future instant. ` So that we cannot speak to-day 
of ‘‘mathematically exact validity of deterministic laws" which is an 
empty phrase." Tbus modern science, as represented by present-day 
physics, offers us a concept of causality in terms of regular. succession, 
probability and applicability to observed phenómena instead of 
efficiency, strict necessity and perfect rule over every details of naiure. 


Thus modern science has abandoned the common:ensical language 
in its description of nature. We used this language at the beginning 
(of this essay, 2-3) {for it'is useful at the elementary stages of science 
which we described there. But such a natural language with its. 
implicit ideas of substance and causality has proved inadequate and 
misleading at an advanced stage of science which requires an improved 
and artificial language for its faithful description of nature. The 
language of classical physies, whieh was modelled on our ordinary one, 
was charged.with certain implied assertions for which physics had no 
warranty and, so, this language had to be reeast carefully to prune away 
any unwarranted and extra-scientific meanings. To introduce such 
meanings and offer false expectations is to commit a seductive fallacys ™ 


32 R, Von Mises : op. cit., pp. 184-85. 
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“Which is the opposite of a reductive one committed by some scientists 
who‘ claim, for instance, that water is ‘nothing but’ a collection of 


* atoms of hydrogen and oxygen). So that now the scientjét, instead "of ° 
saying that bodies *fall because of gravity, says that bodies fall 
according to such and such rules under such and “uch conditions, 2 


these- rules bàg more or less rough descriptions of some regular 
features in,the process concerned and, so, used for predictions which 
— neither mecessary:nor exact in the strict sense. Again, in 
quantum physics, certain events are described and predicted in the 
mate we do the fallof adie, We say, since the die is loaded and 
has shown ‘six’ about one-fifth times of the total throws as estimated 
from a large number of previous observations, therefore, it is probable 
that during the future ten throws ‘six’ will show itself twice though 
we elo enot know the next fall and it may also happen that ‘six’ does \ 
not show itself for the next one hundred throws. Naturally we do not G 
understand how this kind of a statement be considered either descrip- 
tive or explanatory of the events concerned, for it speaks neither of Sema 
any causal agency eat work nor of any necessity, nor of any precisi@n 
or exhauftiveness of description. , Yet scientific thought has to be 
content with this sort of language and perhaps our commonsense will 
„admit it after a time when it becqmes more familiar with it. History 
of commonsense shows that it is not static but develops and often 
adopts new science when it is already old. Thus commonsense is 
often antedated and petrified science. It sometimes declares some 
LW scientific theory to be *philosophically false’ though 'mathemati- 
cally true’ and later accepts it as philosophically true and adopts ~ 
the expressions of the theory in its own natural language, which, 
therefore, is largely and gradually transformed in the wake of man’s 
scientific enterprise though with a considerable trme-lag. The theories 
of Copernicus, Galileo and Newton passed through this stage of initial 
rejection and subsequent acceptance by commonsense and the theories 
f Relativity and Quantum mechanics are now passing through this 
stage, that is, they are slowly being admitted by our commonsense to 
be ‘philosophically true’ besides being ‘mathematically’ so.** So that 
we need not be disconcerted by the new formulations of the concept 
of causality in science. Einstein, it seems, with al] his boldness of 
imagination, could not accept the new quantum-mechanical version 
of scientific description or explanation in terms of non-intuitable 
= concepts and probabilities which, he thought, could and had to be 
e 


33 Ibid. p, 188, ° : 
34 Phillipp Frank : Modern Science and its Philosophy, op. cit., Caap. 12, 
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replaced by other concepts more in agreement with the classical 
picture and language. However, in this opinion Finstein had very 

2 few*adherents.4? Some believe that science, by giving up the concept = 
of strict causali, has only made it more complete ‘nd rational.** 


It is sometifhes argued that science cannot reduce the principles. 
of causality or determinism inta a mere possibility of fhe. calculating 
from certain given Observations to certain future nes withesome but 
not absolute accuracy and confidence. For then science has to admit?" 
some contingency in nature which will defeat the scientific exfferprise. 
In other words, science cannot criticise but must presuppose stricte fhd 
universal causality.” But this is a fallacious argument that burdens 
science with metaphysical principles. Causality could be said to be 
logically necessary to science if science could not be true without 

E causality being true. But we can see that science may be true=ib 
there were some contingency in the universe. For science to be true 
or possible only some events, those, in which it is interested and which 

e"; studies, must be uniformly related to and so, predictable or retrodi® 
tabfe from, some other events. Moreover, the necessity and precision 
of this relation need not be absolute. «So that the propositions, * some 
events are uncaused'" and “There is some loose-jointedness in the 
world” are quite consistent with the praposition, “A lot of events are 
caused which make science possible". Of course, this could not be 
said if by ‘science’ we were to mean not what.we actually do in 
practice but what one might do arbitrarily and abstractly, viz., a 
system of knowledge yielding us strictly and precisely determined | 

* relations of events all over the universe. Thus, itis only by defining 


science ideally and not realistically that we can ensure causality as 
its implication. The principle of uniformity of mature, a version 
of universal causality, was said to be ‘‘the ultimate major premise 
of all induetions" by Mill, but a little reflection will show that 
it is not logically presupposed by science which requires only a 
working belief that some events have causes. In other words, «, 
causality is a heuristic principle and a psychological presupposi- 
tion of science, not a metaphysical one.” No metaphysical 
conclusion can be logically derived from science, whether old or 


35 See, e.g. criticism of Einstein's view by Neils Bohr and Henry Margenau in their 
contributions in Einstein op, cit. See particularly pp. 281f, 266, : 


3% E, G. Herbert Dingle : Through Science to Philosophy (1987), pp, 271-976, : 


7 E.G. R.G. Collingwood: An Essay on Metaphysics (1940), p. 81. and C 
Whiteley : An Introduction to Metaphysics (1951), pp. 11-12. xs ond 
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w new.” . Thus Loon physics has quite legitimately offered a*new. 
formulation of ‘the traditional concept of causality. No branch of 
science is bound by any a priori principle such as substanqe or 
causality, it hag only certain beliefs or procedural rule to start with 
which may he called operationally a priori instead of categorically 

<s0.*° One such belief of classical science was causality which was 
then used "universally and analogically to describe all possible events, 
and givet an unconditional applicability by philosophical speculation. 

This is but & melaphysical use of science and its special methodo- 

- logical Déliefs.or regulative principles and this must not be called a 
metaphysical ptesupposition of science in the sense so as to use it 
as a logical check to science against its revision of the original belief 
necessitated by new experience and fresh reflection. Science has 
no metaphysical commitments and is free to modify its initial methods 
ant attitudes under the pressure of new experience which it bas to 
correlate at all cost. Search for new experience and for a closer and 
more thorough correlation of them are its only commitments. - 


& SPACE AND TIME REORIENTED 
€ 


The concept of natural event, as coníradistinguished to mental 
oecurrences, involves that of public space in which one's spatio- 

* temporal experiences are otdered and correlated with those of others. 
Thus a common inter-subjective outer-space is implicitly postulated 
by commonsense for rationalising experiences. However, common- 
sense is not aware of this ratidnalising process, this filing in of 

e ""Troperties, like homogeneity, continuity, infinity and isotropy, by the 
mind. The public space, with these przperties, is thus a construct 
out of bare sensed space which is finite, non-homogeneous, non- 
isotropic and dis-continuous.** This commonsense notion of space 
was accepted by the pioneers of classical science, Galileo, Kepler 
and Newton. Newton’s absolute space and time are.‘‘infinite, homo- 
geneous, continuous entities, entirely independent of any sensible 
* objects, or motion by which we try to measure them”. Newton 
took space ‘as an intuitable entity and did not see its postulational 
character. Newton’s absolute space was subsequently reinforced by 


83 Moritz Schlick : ‘‘Causality in Everyday Life anc in Recent Science". Readings in 
Philosophical Analyses. Ed. H. Feigl and W. Sellars (1949), p. 583. . 


Also, W.E. Kennick : ‘‘Metapbysical Presuppositions in Jn. of Phil. Dec. 8, 1955, 
pp. 772-4. - 
. 9 F., Kaufmann : Methodology of Sdcial Sciences (1949), p. 94. 
41 R. B. Lindsay andeH, Margenau : Foundations of Physics (1936). 
42 p, A, Burtt : Metaphysical Foundations of Moderr. Science (1925), p. 246. 
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LI 
ether, a hypothetical medium pervading all substance and with respect 
to-which all things had absolute motion. . 


But this classical concept of space, a carry-over of "ihe common- 
sense one, was fSund defective by new science which thoroughlye. 
overhauled it. Newton’s proofs of absolute space are: fallacióus, 
His first proof, that absolule motion proves absdluté space and the 
former is proved by force, is a vicious circle, for the forces are ong 
postulated to explain motion. His second proof isderivéd from - 
circular motion such as what produces the concavity of the suflace 
of a rotating pail of water, bat this is now thought to be due not to 
empty space but to the matter filling it. Newton's third proof that 
rélative motions are differences of absolute ones is not tenable for an 

/ absolute motion or translation of a body from one part of abSolifte® 
space to another cannot be known because these parts are indis- 

2 tinguishable. A body can move not with reference to absolute spage 

but to other bodies.? The ideas of absolute space were fifially 
abandoned after the experiments of Michelson-Mofley who did not 
find any difference in the velocity of light when measured once in the 
direction of and then perpendicular to earth’s movement. Such a 
difference ought to have been there if light were an electro-magnetic . 
vibration in a medium, called ether, pervaded ail space.  Einstein's 
special Relativity theory of space (1905) was the answer to the 
difficulties of an absolutist theory.. It recognised, first, that space, 
as an order of co-existence of object, is a construct mther than a 
given entity, and second, nothing in this construct is to be admitted 
which is not observable or measurable. So absolute simultaneity 
of two distant events was given up as an unwarranted assumption, 
as because of the finite velocity of light it could not be determined. 
This implied the relativity of time, and since space measurements 
involve time-measurements, it implies the relativity of space. The 
spatio-temporal order of events depends on the reference frame in ~ 
which measurements are carried out and allthe space-time orders 
and frames are equally valid, none being more favoured or ultimate. 
Though relativistic, the new concept of space is not subjective but 
objective by virtue of rules of connection, based on the constancy of 
the velocity of light, between any two relative space-times. This is 
the only kind of objectivity allowed to us by nature and needed for 
inter-subjective communication and rationalisation of experience." T 
Thus the new theory of space is am improvememt upon the old in 


43 Ibid, p. 252. Also W.H. Werkmeister : Philosophy of Science (1910), p. 57.° 
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respect of its possessing a better operational or empirical meaning. 
Besides, it is more comprehensive or deductively frpitful as it, can 
account for many facts not accountable by the older theory, for 
example, the, negative result of Michelson- -Morley experiment, the - 
"bending of Yght near the sun, the procession of the perihelion of 
Mercury and the apparent change bf mass and dimension of a 
~ li$id body when moving with a velocity comparable to that of light. 
` ~Hinstein’s later (1917) general Relativity theory, devised to 
° aggount for accelerated motions and the gravitational phenomenon 

which caused them (as the special theory “was devised to account for 

uniform motions) gave the idea of a non-Euclidean curved space. The 
metrical properties of this space, which, of course, depended on the 
mass and energy distribution in the world, determined and explained 
the gravitational phenomenon and all accelerated motions. This ~ 
new concept is more comprehensive than the classical one which has 
limited scope and validity. Tbe latter applies more or less correctly, 
in cases when the mass-density and, so, the gravitational field, i — 
weak and the relative motions are comparatively small. The new 
theory yields the old one as a limiting case. The non-Euclidean 
space is objected against by many on the ground of its non-intuitable 

* character and we remener Kant’s idea of the intuitable (three 

dimensional and straight) Euclidean space offered as an apriori true 

one. But critical thought has revealed that geometry of the actual 
space is a branch of physics andenot of pure mathematics and, there- 

e “fre, cannot bé apriori true while geometry, whether Euclidean or _ 
non-Euclidean, treated as a pure or non-interpreted formalised system 

is logically true by virtue of its internal consistency.“* “Tn so far 

as mathematics is about reality it is not certain, and in so far as 

it is certain, it is not about reality”, says Einstein. Thus modern 

science, inspired by the idea of comprehending with maximum in- 

clusiveness the rich data of observation and not restricted by any 
7 condition that its key-concepts must themselves be intuitable or 
directly and completely definable in terms of observable terms, has 
arrived at and adheres to an abstract concept of space. That it need 
not be a perceptual one has to be recognised,** and commonsense, 
at first scandalised by such a’ notion, will gradually accept it like 
many others by a slow process of education. Commonsense, @s we 
noted before, is educated by science and may be regarded as ante- 
dated science. The non-Euclidean space, however; has an analogy 


-> 
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in the Euclidean space ; it is conceived after the squa of a sphere 
which is a two-dimensional analogue of the three-dimensional curved 
and closed spats in a four-dimensional continuum. e However, an 
analogical conception is not a complete and direct idea of the thing 


conceived. There are some who argue that ihe non-Hugtidean space" 


may at one time be visualise like the present Euclidean one wher 


, . ` . . ° i 
we practically live in an environment whos? geométry is non-Nucli. 


dean, when, for instance, we often take inter-slellar travels and.ger 


used to the lact that the sum of the three angles of a *nagalascojse 
triangle is more than two right angles — Visualisaiione depends on the 
conditioning of the human imagination by the physical structure of 
the environment in which he lives. Katt took a particular kind of 
conditioning, that which produced the idea of Euclidean space, fo be 
a permanent feature of the mind; but the development of science 
exposes the mistake of Kant and frees the mind of the bondage of 


e articular habits and patterns ol thinking and visualising.** As we 
<s> 


noted earlier, the new notion of space does not fulfil but discredits, 
by its success and general acceptance as a scientific idea, in the 
systematic description and prediction "of the mechanical phenomena 
in nature, the two opposed requirements ofa theory, viz., its direct 
and complete verifiability or strict dpera/onal definition and its 
explanatory capacity in the traditional Sense of a causal explanation. 
Thus the four generalised co-ordinates and thé ten gravitational 
potentials of the theory which defime the relatively concept of apace 


have no direct and complete empirical meanirg aud c£nnót be said top 


‘cause’ accelerated motione. The latter, therefore, have to be admitted 
as ‘causeless’ but explanable in the sense o! being systematically or 
constructively describable and predictable by means of certain abstract 
netions with their logico-mathematical rules (e.g. those related to 
‘plus’/‘minus’ ; ‘and/or’ ; etc.) and certain sew.antical or interpre- 
tative rules (that connect the deductive conclusions of the theory 
made up of the abstract notions. with observable terms, or, in other 
words, that lay down the method of indirect verification of the absiract 
notions and associated theory). 


Time, for commonsense, is an entity that flows on eternally and 
equally and is absolute, that is, the same for all places. This is what 
commonsense really postulates unconsciously for ordering experience 
as simultaneous and successive in an external and public world. Time 
itself, however, cannot be directly measured like difàances. So some 
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spatial movement is chosen with the assumption that equal space 
* is covered in equal times. We define time by some sytcessive events ° e 
assuming that “theses events take place regularly at equal intervals. 
Thus the hofir-glass, the clock, the rotation of &he*earth andthe _. 
"revolution of Whe latter round the sun are chosen as measures of time. i 
Abstract | time. fon science, which is more self-conscious of the postu- 
kational nature óf time, is merely a parameter which serves as a 
Demi -mdependent variable.* We can never know whether time is 
slowing down or going faster for the measurement of time is purely 
conventional. Modern ‘science measures time such that the laws of 
mechanics are what they are and there is no time-arrow, that is, no 
decay or development of times But we might as well define equal 
jimes in terms of equal amounts of heat radiated by & hot body. In 
this alternative time-system we would have uniform radiation but 
motions all increasing with time so that we would have speed death 
instead of heat-death, the latter*being the conclusion of thermodyna* s. 
mies built on thq accepted time-system.** However, science, being 
aware of the postulational nature,of time, deliberately modifies it to 
suit its purpose of most effective correlation of experience with the 
minimum of unwarranted hypotheses or baseless speculation. Thus 
the idea of absolute simulfaneity of distant events could not be retained 
as, because of the finite velocity’ of light, one cannot determine it. 
That commonsense idea is practically true in the case of closely 
Situated events measured either” from ihe same system or from 
“Systems moving "with normal relative velocities. The relativity of zt 
simultaneity implies relativity of all measured times, which are the 
times that matter in science. Times measured by different observers 
resting in relatively moving reference-frames are different and this 
difference increases as the relative velocities reach towards a limit 
which is the velocity of light. Time is thus relativised and no time- 
~ scale is more favoured or valid than another. In any case, inter- 
subjective communication, which is the condition of scientific 
knowledge, is ensured by rules connecting the different local times. 
Now this time is an inseparable component of space and all events 
and notions are pictured as elements in the unified space-time the 
metrics of which provide the explanation of all mechanical phenomena, 
These phenomena were explained in classical physics in terms of 
w such causal hypotheses as matter and gravity in combination with 
the geometry of spice. Modern physics bas removed the duality of 
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the ‘geometrical properties of space and the gravitational field which” 
was in classical physics and has thus advanced us on the path of» a 
more inclusive and systematic understanding of nature. Since time ~* 
is inseparably conected with space we have space-time and matter- 
energy as one whole. : ° : 
Another no less significant result of the new ‘conceptfons of space 

and time is the idea of a finite space and a finite timg which helps us’ 
to escape the paradox of their infinity. Since space is curved it maye» 
be interpreted as finite though boundless like the surface of a «sphere? 
The ‘radius’ of ihe spherical space has been estimated, the tiare 
taken by tbe light of a star to converge again at à point near its 

. starting point to form its image or ‘ghost’ has been calculated to be 
one thousand million years. A slight modification of Hinstein’s 

I concept of a closed spherical’ space (by Freidmann and Lemaitye) fo , 
explain certain observed phenomena (such as the ‘red-shift’) shows 
that this curved space is increasing in size at a tremendous rate which 

e lgads to the thought of its being at one time, some two thousand. 
millign years ago, concentrated at a point. The calculation of the 
age of the universe from the rate of expansion agrees with the sesults 
of other means of estimation of this age such as the study of 
radioactive materials on the earth. This means there is a beginning 
of physical time and, so, possibly an’ end*of it also when it bursts 
like a baloon, after ten thousand million years as estimgted from 
certain data and laws. There was an explosion with which started 
this physical space and this time which will come to an end with a 
final blowing up or burst. This time, however, is Cosmological time "7 ' 
and not relativised and local time. The general relativity theory of 
space and time besides unifying space, time and matter-energy into 
a one whole, has resolved the perplexing questions arising from the 
notion of infinity attached by classical thought to space and time. 
Infinity teases us out of thought. The finite but boundless spherical 
space is no easy idea, to be sure, yet it may somehow be imagined 
after the analogy of its two-dimensional analogue, the surface of a 
sphere. That there is no ‘beyond’ of this spherical space can be 
imagined if we think that nothing can possibly go out of this closed 
space but everything must bend inwards like travellers on the earth’s 
surface, this spherical space being the description of all matters and 
forces and not just empty space as a receptacle of matter-energy 
which is an abstraction. This geometry of the spherical space, - 7" 
as we saw, is the translation in a non-intuilable dopceptual langu- 
age, of the dynamical character of the universe, and it is only. 
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“analogically picturable and not directly and fully so. The problera 


of' beginningless and endless time is also resolved by seeing that 
passage of time ceases to be meaningfu! when they is no cHange 

H . . . - Pad ` 
or succession of events. We still imagi-e a static world to endure in 
„time because*we project a person watching it and registering time by 
the flow of his mental events. We thus project a time-lapse into a 
time-lesg situation because of our present “abit of putting everything 


under time. To see this as a habit or a conditioning of the mind by 


Thé"ermmionment and to free oneself from its apparent compulsion or 
apreoriness is a part of a scientific and philosophical training. In any 
case the time without which we feel we cannot think the state of 
affairs before the birth of the universe and after its end is only ideai 


and not the physical or given time which cepends for its meaning on , 


eswecession of public events. The problams of infinity of space and 
time are therefore answered in physics by revising the concepts 
themselves and showing that, while in 3keir traditional formulations 


they are insoluble psuedo-problems, they are dissolved if we haytwase 


adequate concepts of space and time as offered by the general theory 
of Relftivity which unifies space, time an= matter-energy into a single 
concept of a five-dimensional continuum, four of space and one of 
lime. ‘This concept, we must, remember, is a theoretical construct 
without any so far intuitable object as its Jenotation and only partially 
and indirectly interpreted in terths of its verifiable consequences. `The 
philosophical paradoxes connected with the infinity of space and time 
are thus shgwn by new science to be due to our taking certain 


“inadequate and partial ċonstructs for independent realities. The 


paradoxes are solved by an awareness of the correct situation and 
showing tbat infinity of space and time has no significance in the 
improved language of physical description of the world devised to 
correlate more adequately the richer and more mutually involved 
experience. In that language it is meaningful to say that space and 
times are finites and yet the question, “What lies beyond them’’? 
is without meaning. 


9. CONCEPTS OF KNOWLEDGE, EEALITY AND TRUTH IN 
MODERN ScrENcE 


From our account of the scientific methodology one can gather 
the notion of knowledge, reality and truth in modern science. By 
scientific knowledge a scientist now-a-days does not mean the 
hypothesis of a mechanical cause of some phenomenon such as, for 
instance, the hypotheses of electrons and protons to explain the 
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electrical and spectral phenomena ‘The hypothetical cause was 
pictured on the analogy of some gross object and thought to be things 
verifiable by ect observation. But now.this search for real causes 
has proved futile and by knowledge of a phenomencdh the scientist means 
the possession of af abstract theory (e.g., wave-equations) couched ine 
expressions having no denotations but which, together ` with their 
logico-mathematical or syntactical rules and certaige derived e concepts 
and theorems, yield results which can be semantically interpreted anf. 
verified by observational data or gross elements of the phenonffhon fo. 
be explained. Thus it is not ‘things’ or causal agencies thaf are 
‘known but only regularities or structures which offer us means of 
systematic description and predietion of the phenomena.*^ Moreover, 
as we have seen above. the predictions need not be ‘mathematically 
exact’ and they may, in certain cases (as in new quantum meclmnies)e 
be statistical or probabilistic in nature. So that scientific knowledge 
or intelligibility does not require causality in the sense either of 
mamebroductivity by a thing or of strict determinacy by a rule. x 
phefomenon or group of observed objeċts (e.g., spectaal lines) is known 
if certain measuremenis repeatedly made on it can be arranged into 
regularities and abstractions from the latter can be formulated in a 
logico-mathematical form such that the measurements, which represent 
the average dispositions of the objects, may be derived from these 
formulas by means of certain operátional rules ,of logic and matbe- 
matics. The shift of interest of scientists is thus from ‘things,’ as 
explaining in the minutest details certain elements of asphenomenon, we a 
to abstraet theories deseribing the average behaviour of these elements, 
or, in other words, representing in a symbolie manner the structure . 
of relationships of the objects. 

The ultimate elements of knowledge, the basic data to be ordered 
and, so, systematically known in science, are not bare and immediate 
experiences like ‘this blue appearance’ or “that sour laste’ but observa- 
tions like ‘hard’, ‘coincident with’, ‘raining’, ete. which refer to 
attributes of physical objects. A phenomenalistic language is not 
suitable for science, though preferred by some philosophers," because, 
first, no linguistic frame-work for the use of the sense-data language 
has been so far developed, and, secondly, this language" would impair 
the objectivity of scientific knowledge which requires basic terms and 

49A. Martin Johnson, Science and the Meanings of Truth (1946), p. 61. 
50 B.G. Bridgman : "Einstein and Operationalism'' in Einstein op. cit, Also Russel: , << 
Mysticism and Logic, op. cit., p. 150, where he says that he would like to establish physics 


on a "'solipsistic basis’’ for the sake of logical economy, bat out of hifigan affections admits 
a more objective basis. ` 
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“statements whith are publicly acceptable and have a high degree of 
determinacy and uniformity as contradistinguished to vagueness and 


variability with the observers." Thus a physicgfistic language, ° 
instead of a phenotnenalistic one, is employed in science and the 
observation data which they represent are intersubjective and to e 
sonfe degree inter-sensual and universal j jn the sense explained before 

($ 60. > ` ` 


— Now these observable objects are the vrimitive data for science 
and the scientist believes them to be independent of his perceiving 
mim. “The belief in an external world indépendent of the perceiving 
subject is the basis of all natural science’’.*? But the question of 
their existence or reality is an ontological one and the scientist does 
not understand and, so, cannot answer. "There is a hard surface” 
sneans to him something which he can verify by certain tests, and, 
which, if so verified, he admits as a“true’ statement representing a 
‘fact’ or an element of ‘reality’, but all that he understands by these 
terms is that the expression quoted above is acceptable as a membefequgep 
of a system of expwessions acceptable by certain established conventiens. 

The facthood or reality of the object correspcnding to the expression 

has only an empirical, scientific and non-metaphysical significance as 

it is a question internal to the system of entities and the linguistic 

frame-work. As such it’ is a question to be easily understood as a 

cognitive ene and „decidable with reference to rules of the thing- 

language. We can say by applying the rules whether there is a hard 

qattiace or not and whether tnicorns and centaurs are real or 

"imaginary. The "question of reality of the thing-world or the validity a2 
„of the thing-language is external to the frame-work itself and cannot 
be formulated meaningfully within the frame-work, and, so, cannot be 
uniquely decided. To be real in the system means to be an element 
of the system and, so, cannot be applied to the system itself. Such 
a question of reality or validity is not a tieoretical but a practical 
one involving decision or preference. One cculd have a sense-data_ 
language or a thing-language different from the customary one, and 
though one's actual preference for the customary thing-language is 
guided by the efficiency, fruitfulness and simplicity of this language, 
it is not a theoretical matter to be expressed in the thing-language or 
any theoretical one. It does not involve a —etaphysical belief in a 
thing-world as no assertion or assumption is implied by one’s accep- 
= tance of the particular frame-work of language ana system of. entities 


' BL, C. G. Hempel ep. cit., p. 99. . * 
52 Einstein : The World as I see it, op. cit., p. 60/ : 
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which implies only adoption of certain rules for forming statements 
ande for testing them for acceptance or rejection. These rules lead to  - 
the aM rejection of many statements but not of the one 
that states ¿he thesis of the reality of the thing-world. This is 
the ontologically neutral view of modern sciehtist wih regard to 
the physical objects or things which are his starting, data or basie 
materials for investigation of their structural Hr dct and this i 
recommended by modern logicians and methodologists like Budelph’ 
Carnap“ and Ernst Nagel.” i u^ 
The same deontological view can be held with*respect to the 
logical, mathematical and,other abstract entities employed in scientific 
theories. Thus, ‘and’, ‘not’, ‘either-or’, if... .then', numbers 
and their properties and functions, propositions, dispositions, (like 
i hardness, colour, ete.), spatio-temporal co-ordinate-systems, matrices, 
gravitational potentials, electrons, waves, etc., are all entities that 
e gre real in an empirical and non-metaphysical sense. The fact of the 
effigency of the linguistic frame-work for them in scientific enterprise 
of systematic description of nature is no evidence for the ontological 
status of the entities but it only makes it advisable to accept. them 
and their linguistic frame-work. ‘‘The acceptance cannot be judged 
as being either true or false because it*is rt an assertion. It can 
only be judged as being more or less expedient, fruitful, conductive 
to the aim for which the language is intended. Judgments of this kind" 
supply the motivation for the dectsion of accepting or rejecting the 
kind of entities”. The positivists of the Vientta Circle rejected= 
both the thesis of the reality of the external world: and that of its 
unreality as pseudo-statements and the same was their treatment to 
the abstract entities or universals that science employs in its description 
of nature. . Rr s 
Thus the scientific world is objective and independent of the mind. 
Yet it is neither real nor unreal in: any metaphysical sense. The 
observable data science starts with and against which it tests.iis ~ 
logico-mathematical constructs -are public physical objects and the 
theoretical constructs by means of which they are systematically com- 
prehended are universally accepted for their unique logical simplicity.°° 


53 Rudolph Carnap : “Empiricism, Semantics and Ontology” in Readings in Philosophy 
of Science, Bd, P. P. Weiner (19581, pp. 510-12. E . eee ae 
^ Ernst Nagel : “Logic Without Ontology’ ia Readings in Philosophical Analysts, 
op. cit. : ‘aa 
55 Carnap : above essay, pp. 516-17 ; ont? 
56 Phat the theoretical concepts are merely conventions! and bave equally acceptable 
` alternatives was the view of Henri Poicare (see his Foundations of Science. N.Y. (1919), 
But this is not admitted now-a-days by scientists who realise that a change in the pare .of a 
physical theory to save another is legitimate only if we have a net gain in logical sipplicity, 
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So 4hat the scientific propositions that deseribe in technical and con- 
deüsed terms the objective'world of things are also objective or naind- 
independent Subjectivity does not enter science whiclf is epistemologi- 
cally realistice Yet, as we have just noted, it is qntolegically neutral 
‘and, decides Neither fór the ultimate reality of the scientific world- 
pictúre nor for the ideality or illusoriness of it. As regards the truth 


of à scientific account of a phenomenon or a family of observational 


- 


‘elements, (such as the electrical conduciivity of gases or the photo- 
eleafric effect) the abstract nature of the concepts used in the accotint 
precludes a cofrespondence view of truth. The basic observational 
statements of science are records or formulstions of observations accord- 
ing to certain accepted conventions and, as such, they do not correspond 
to facts independent of them. The linguistic frame-work and what- 
ever is presented to the mind both werk together to yield certain 
observational statements or ‘protocols’ which are accepted publicly 
oit the basis of common observation and language-form but not regarde 
ed as copies of glementary realities or atomic facis. Logically or 
properly speaking, atomic fatts are sense-data which are unique and 
private and, so, incommunicable. The so-called ‘data’ of science are 
mth idealised complexes of sense-data ard they are publie, communi- 
cable and possessing a ‘high *degtee of determinacy and uniformity. 
Science starts with | these basic propositions or observation-statements 
‘and is not concerned with their genesis and analysis which might lead 
to an idealistic epistemology and *metaphysics. Now, the higher, or 
more general" and ‘abstract, statements of science have an empirical 
import so far as they yield the basic observation statements in com- 
bination with other abstract statements and operational rules. But, 
as noted before more than once, these bazic statements do not provide 
a full operational definition or empirical interpretation of the abstract 
statements or theories; they more or less highly confirm the theory 
through the associated theories and operational rules. So that a 
scientific theory is true if certain consequences from it under certain 
test-conditions, rather than itself and unconditionally, are comparable 
to Dasic observation statements. This means a correspondence view 
of truth does not apply to it. Since such a scientific theory organises 
amass of data in a coherent manner and, so, has, besides an empiri- 
cal import, a theoretical or systematic one, a coherence theory of 
"that is, if the resulting total physical theory has a smaller number of arbitrary factors or 
gratuitous postulates afa unverified concepts. Bes C.G, Hempel's essay ‘Geometry and 
Empirical Science" (ii Readings in Philosophical Analysis, op. cit.) and Moritz .Behliek : 


Space and Time in Contemporary Phusics, op. cié. (o. 87). Also see Hinstein: '"'Autobio- 
gr aphicglenotes'' (p. 69) and “Reply to Critieisms'' (p. 678) in Einstein, op. cit, 
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meaning and test of truth applies to it. ` Tt represents a structure or 
relation of things and not any ‘thing’ whatsoever, and what things or ° 
relation it relates or orders is not known. Science rests oit the possibility 
of ordering certainefeatures of our experience and of Communicating 
the order or structure. . 
This coherence view as applied to scientific trap aes not imply 
an idealistic epistemology such as Kant or Eddington offered us but = 
a realistic one in which structures are mind-independent. Asnlready 
observed, no metaphysics either of a mentalistic or of à materialistic 
one is implied as by ‘reality’, a scientist means an elment of his scientific 
system and what is expressed in a statement formulated in his linguis- 
tie frame-work and accepted amongst other statements. The scientist 
has no means to formulate a theoretical question about the reality of 
his system which he continually builds to cope more successfully with 
increasing range of experience. ‘Thus there is no pre-scientific reality 
maso s such for the scientist to copy and the theoretical entities ‘of scjence 
by fneans of which he comprehends the growingeexperience are not 
things causing these objects of experience but merely represehtations 
of structures of objects, and, as such, judged by their capacity to unify 
with formal simplicity, a wide area of, observational data which are 
themselves not absolutely given hard facts. This capacity on which 
rests the communicability of the theoretical constiicts, confers truth 
on them and, so, this truth is of coherence rather than of corres- 
pondence." Science does not picture or describe a reglity which is 
prior to and beyond it but it carves oui of reality, which in itself i is 
"something it knows not what”, a coherent picture through its cons- 
tantly developing linguistic tools, including its logico-mathematical 
technique, guided by the principle of logical simplicity. It does not 
arbitrarily draw its world-picture which is not a scientist’s mental 
figment, for there is a felt compulsion of a combined logica] and 
factual kind such that though the logical or linguistic frame-work 
influences the assimilation of facts it is also influenced on its turn by 
the facts. This feature of scientific knowledge is most intriguing 
but not enquired into by the scientist who is generally satisfied with 
a recognition of the “two inseparable components of knowledge, the 
empirical and the rational’’.°* Einstein, who struggled for half-a- 
century with this paradoxical situation in scientific epistemology, ends 


with a mere recognition of the paradox. He believed the theoretical “> 
e 
ST Martin Johnson : op. cit., Chaps, 8-9. However, be does not see that science sterts 


from physical facts and ‘not sense-data. 
8 Einstein : The World as I see it, op; cite, p, 80. ° 
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or rational constructs to-be creative and not deduced from the empiri- 
cal “data which, nevertheless must confirm and guide the constzucts 
and, so, the datter, are not wholly relative. So fat there is a 
“right way” $o reach the true world-picture. “Pure thought can 
Brasp realit’ , and-the aim of science is not only prediction and 
application but knowledge." He .‘confesses _ that the compre- 
hénsibilitly of ‘the “world is incomprehensible to his intellect, ° but 
he grasps it by faith, and herein he is truly religious. “Science 
° without religion is lame, religion without science is blind. USD This 
naturally brings science to the brink of. metaphysics. . A scientist 
does not go any further but we or, for that matter, any scientist 
who wants.to continue his enquiry m every direction it leads 
him. and | is not unduly prejudiced against. abstract thought, must 
* "of stop short of a finalsolution of thie apparently _ unsatisfactory ` 
situation. However, he cannot . be metaphysical in the sense of 
enquiring after and „asserting any ultimate being or what really i$. 
there, for as we saw above, this goes against the Spirit of science w 
which gims to build t the most simple and comprehensive system with 
certain flexible and provisional. conceptual frame- works and cannot 
speak of what is ultimately there. The scientists, and ourselves here, 
will be metaphysical in the sense that they and we will go beyond 
the sense- experiences and the theoretical constructs of science used 
in organising them to certain more abstract concepts required to cope 
with the subtler and profounder questions arising out of a scientific 
e —ceount of expériefice. _ 
On taking thought on the creed of. science respecting scientific 
knowledge and truth we face an apparent conflict there to be resolved 
by a deeper analysis of the situation or profounder speculative theory. 
The conflict is the following. With ‘the development of man’s 
perceptive powers, . because of biological evolution and also. of ingenious 
technical devices like the microscope, teliscope, spectroscope, ete., 
“ his environment is changing and, so, his basic ideas like. substance, 
causality, space, time, etc., 1s bound io change. These ideas are 
not immutable as Kant took them to be and the recent progress in 
modern physics; where these ideas have been largely revised, shows 
them to. be but conditioned by the environment to cope with which 
they are framed by-the mind. So that,they are nota priori in the 
«=» Kantian. sense but evolve with the evolution af the mind of man, his 


59 Ibid., pp. 35-7, ajdó pp. 137-3. 
~ '9 Hinstein, op. cite, Autobiographical notes, P. 18. 
8! Binstein : “Science, philosophy: and Me" in, Readings in Philosophy of Science, 
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Shite lite faculties and inventive powers. Knowledhe or truth ie 
thus ever tentative and incomplete as we have already concluded frbm 
other circumstámoes. But ihere is another view of knowledge we 
have presented here and which also supports the ufain scientific creed 
of provisional "ande open character of knowledge and “tynth. This, 
however, traces this character not to the biological evolution of -the 
mind but to the rational elements of knowledge that jhe ‘mind. supplies 
freely or arbitrarily. This is known as conventionalism of moder ~ 
science with regard to its theory of knowledge as against aprierisin ór 
necessity of the cognitive forms that Kant taught us. Now pure 
conventionalism tells us that we organise a structureless experience 
by means of our free decisions regarding structurers which we impose 
on this amorphous experience and, ‘so. will conflict with the 
biologically oriented theory of knowledge thaf these structures are thee . 
results of our gradual adjustment to wider experiences revealed by our 
finer perceptive powers. This experience is thus antecedently structured 
wt organised and so conditions our mind and moulds the latter's 
conceptual apparatus after the formal structure of the latter. So the 
question is whether this experienceisereally already formed #nd we 
only passively refleet the forms in our knowledge or this experience 
is an amorphous and undefined mass and we freely form out of its 
roaterials various alternative systems The principles of comprehensive- 
ness and logical simplicity accepted By us in this „free interpretation 
and organisation of experience cannot be completely and unambiguously 
defined and, so, they do not curb this freelom or 'creatjvity on our 
part and lead us to unique conclusions in science. Now we actually 
find in modern science some degree of choice or’ ultimate irrationality 
and accept diverse descriptions of the same phenomena as alternative 
and not conflicting. But we are also aware of a large degree of objectivity 
or necessity in our process of knowledge and concept forinations, and, 
so, much universality and communion of rational experience. This 
discrepant or conflicting situation in seientific knowledge calls for 
further thought and some more comprehensive point of view.. This 
means we musi dig behind the appedrances.and look for their deeper 
causes in the transcendentral sphere. . E 
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"+ Eer since Sir William Jones addressed the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, there has been a greater zeal to study the ancient Literature 
and Philosophy of India. This enthusiasm brought forth a more 
and more systematic study of philology, mythology, religion, and 
philosophy embodied in the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit Literature. 
The epioneering work in this direction was carried mostly by the 
German and French savants:during ine early years of the last 
century. To this band of Vedic Indologists belonged Max Müller 


-whose remarkable insight into the spirit of the Indian mind strikee ° 


us even today wit) its freshness and originality. è 
Bôrn in 1823 in Dessau, Friedrich Maxmilian Müller lost his 
father, the poet Wilhelm Müller, during his fourth year. His god- 
father, Mendelssohn, successfully dissuaded him from indulging his 
natural bent to the study of music. After having matriculated in 
1841, he was induced at Leipzig by Prof. Brockhaus to take up 
Sanskrit. Here in 1844 he brought forth the German translation of 


_— ihe Hitopadegi which not only reveals his usual charm of style but 


a grasp of the subject. During this year Max Miller proceeded to 
Berlin to study with Bopp who made him a scientific comparative 
philologist. Here he came into contact with the philosopher Schelling 
who inspired him with a love for metaphysics, a love that remained 
till the end and made him translate Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
into English later on. Metaphysics and Philology became his special 
subjects of study. But an important change came in his life in 1845 
when he left for Paris to study at the feet of Burnouf who was lectur- 
ing then on the Veda and on the Avesta. The study of these two 
sacred texts of the Indians and Iranians put him on the track of 
comparative religion and mythology. While attending these lectures 
Max Müller conceived the great idea of an edition of the Rig’ Veda 
with the commentary of Sayana, for which purpose he left for England 
ein 1846 and ultimately became a citizen of Great Britain. With 
the help of Wilgph and other friends, he succeeded in pursuading 
the East India Company to finance the pubiication of the editio 
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princeps of the Rig Veda, and the first volume: of the M appeared T 

in 1848 while the sixth and the last volume came in 1874. Thus 
° started the new &Noch i in the Vedic studies, and this edition became 
the. basis of all Vedic research during the following Century. 

Though Max MUller’s interests lay in the fields of Yrmparative ° 
philology and mythology, and in the sphere of Rig Veda, a strange . 
but malicious fate pursued him in England. In Z951 he became 
Deputy Professor of Modern European Languages. and Literature, ^ 
and in 1854 he was a full-fledged Professor.of this Department at, 
Oxford. In 1860 the Chair of Sanskrit ai Oxford fell vacant. But 
his foreign birth and liberal connections prevented him from becoming 
Professor of Sanskrit. Monier Williams succeeded in this competi- 
tion. This disappointment was too much even for Max Miiller. 

) From this day he was no more interested in Sanskrit Philológy. * 

Oxford made amends when it was too late in 1868, by. making him 

Professor of Comparative Philology. At the same time he became the, 

emseürator of the Bodleian and a delegate of the University Press; ahd Ç 
in 1896 he was sworn of the Privy Council. After His death in.1900, 
his personal library was purchased by the University of Tokyo. 

During this period Max Miiller popularised comparative philology . 
and pursued the science of language as adisciple of Kant. The study 
of the words, we are told, is the clue to the solution of our major 
problems in philosophy and mythology. “Tf we fully understood the 

whole growth of every word", he wrote in his Science of Thought, 

“philosophy would have and could have no Jonger anyesecsets’’, philo- < 

sophy “would cease to exist"; and a similar thought appears in his 
Biographies of Words and the Home of the Aryans (1 888), which moves 
round the contention that the words are the materials of thought 
only. The final step in formulating the Aryan problem was taken 
by Max Müller who declared that “Aryan, m scientific language, is 
utterly inapplicable to race. It means language and nothing: but 
language ; and if we speak of Aryan race at all, we should know that 
it means no more than X + Aryan Speech." The science of language 
then aids in ''unravelling some of the most complicated tissues of 
the human intellect". “The object and aim of philosophy, m its 
highest sense," he wrote in his History, “is but one—to learn what 
man is, by learning what man has been.” lt is in this sense that 
the Rig Veda is an Indo-European document and it provides the iss 
for comparative philology and mythology 

In the field of comparative mythology, Max Müller exhibits -a 
deep ingrained strain of the mystic which he inherited from, his 
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> poet- father. LM a firm belief in the symbolic interpretation of the 


ancient myths, he fell under the seductive. generalisation of the: solar 
myth. The, fascinating expression of the Dawn (Ufhas): as the. "Ushas 
and as the evening twilight and her relation to the sun is the symbol 


í of nature for the, love between the immortal ahd the, mortal. Over 


. the background of this naturalistic. symbolism, he identifies even 
"Urvasi*of the Vé&a with the Uruci, one of the names of Ushas. As 


"in all active and living mysticism, in the Veda we have a growing 


“mythology, which Max Miiller favourably compares with the decayed 


myths on which the poetry of Homer is founded. ‘‘The Veda is 
the real Theogony of the Aryan races", he: writes, “while that of 
Hesiod is a distorted caricature of the original image.” 


, As the first lectures under the Lord Gifford Trust, Max Müller 
gave four series of Lectures on natural, physical, anthropological and 
psychological religions from 1888 to 1892 The psychological religion 


.'represents an advance over the rest, and this religion, he observes, e 


was more vividly grasped in India. The Veda accordingly had a, two- 
fold interest for him: it belongs to the history of the world Md to 
the history of India. The othér Vedic texts are sacred to the Indians 


- because they were devoted to the cult of the sacrifice; but the Rig 


Veda is sacred because $t wds ''handed down as a sacred heirloom 
from the earliest times within the memory of man”, and it was “not 
intended for any’ class of priests". The Rig Veda represents the 
real history of man which ise the history of religion. Here Max 
Müller saw Kathenotheism according to wiich the religious individual 
finds that the God he longs for is the highest reality; and all the Gods 
of the Vedic pantheon were given such a status by different seers on 
different occasions. This is a precursor to monotheism. Thus Max 
Müller writes: “Whatever is the age when the collection of our Rig 
Veda Samhita was finished, it was before that age that the conviction 
had been formed that there is but One, One Being, neither male nor 
female, a Being raised high above all tà: conditions and limitations 
of personality and of human nature, and nevertheless the Being that 
was realy meant by all such names as Indra, Agni, Matarisvan, nay, 
even by the name of Prajapati, Lord of Creatures. In fact, the 
the Vedic poets had arrived at a conception of the godhead which was 
reached once more by some of the Christian philosophers at Alexandria, 
but which even at present is beyond the reach of many who call 
themselves Chysiian.'" Added to this is Max Müller's conviction 
that the Veda is full to the brim with a living faith in immortality, 
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in personal immortality, and that there is no:trace of. roktempsychosis e 
in Rig Veda. . 

Max Müller believed in the identity of Sandrocottos with Candra- 
gupta Maurya; and accepting the date of the Mautya emperor as the 
basis of Indian chronology, he proceeded to construct varigus layers . 
into the past. The date of the Buddha in 600 B.C. represented to : 
him the end of the Upanishadic period. Adding 209 years šo this. 
date he took 800 B.C., to represent the end of the Mantra period. ". 
The period of the Rig Veda then fell between 1900 B.Cs “a` 
1000 B.C. In the first volume of his Chips from a German Work- À 
shop, Max Müller, however, ađmitted that this arrangement has been 
put forward rather to invite than to silence criticism. But the later 
Indologists ‘firmly cling to this date without ‘considering the challenge 
accompanying it. : 

The Vedic Aryans, according to Max Müller, were the last to 
leave the original home of the Indo-Europeans; and the main scene , 

we the activity of the Vedic people was the Panjab. Though he wis 
prepared to support the reliability of the Buddhist ‘chronicles, Max 
Miller could not rely on the traditional interpretation of the Rig 
Veda as represented by Sayana’s commentary. Still he admitted 
that “‘with all its faults and weaknesses, Sayana’s commentary was 
a sine qua non for a scholarlike study of the Rig Veda’’. In the 
same spirit he stimulated the search for oriental emanuscripts and. 
inscriptions, and tbis resulted in tha discovery of early Buddhist 
scriptures in Sanskrit. It was in 1875 that he began ¿he edition and  . 
translation of the Sanskrit texts under the title Sacred Books of the 
East. Three of these volumes are entirely from his pen; and 48 
appeared under his direct supervision. 

Max Müller shared the spirit of a believer when he approached 
the Upanishads and the Vedanta of Sankara. He felt indebted to 
the Advaita Vedanta ‘for much that has been helpful to him in his 
passage through life". He was the first to see that along with 
Advaita the Buddhist Idealism consistently carried out the principie 
laid down in the Upanishads. His Sia Systems of Indian Philosophy 
carries out conviction expressed with a self-complacent boldness in 
the words: “If I were to ask myself from what literature, we here. 
in Europe, we who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the 
thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, 
may draw that corrective which is most wanted, in order, to make our 


inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact 
e 
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% more truly hdman, a life, not for this life only, but a transfigured and 
eternal life—again, I should point to Incia."' 


From the memorable and inspiring work of sucha great Indologist ‘ 
it is difficuli to switch over to Arthur Berriedale Keith who represents 
«a mind which, in more ways than one, an exact opposite of that 
. ravealed- by Müller. Though equally versatile, Keith has the 
‘misfortune of nó having that sympathetic insight and certitude which 


." appear in the work of Müller. Born in 1879 at Dunbar, and trained 


_ by “Macdonell, Keith lectured on the coustitution of the British 
Empire from 1897. He succeeded Eggeling to the Chair of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology at Edinburgh. 


. ‘There are six volumes in the Harvard Oriental Series coming 
from the pen of Keith Three of these volumes are a translation of { 
the Taittiriya Samhita (1914) with & running commentary. The 
elaborate introduction deals with a critical survey of the contents, 
-° language, style and the religious ritual. Dating this text at abpute. 
600 B.C., Keith discusses the relation of this text to kindred texts. 
One «olume is devoted to a translation of the Aitareya and Kaushitaki 
Brahmanas (1920) with his own running commentary. Keith 
` succeeds eminently in bringing forth the genuine significance of 
these Brahmanas to® the student of Indian social and religious 
antiquity. The two volumes en The Retigion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads (1925) are more important. Here we find 
Keith's thoroughness and brilliance. He examines all earlier views 
regarding Vedi religion and philosophy. But he is over-cautious 
and over- skeptical, and he therefore avoids arriving at any definite 
conclusion on the major questions. These volumes can be treated 
as a register of all that bad been said -ill 1925 about Vedic people, 
Vedic literature, Vedic religion, mythology, magic and cult. Owing 
to lack of conclusive data he leaves as undecided the question of the 
original home of the Aryans. As he put it characteristically in the 
Cambridge History of India: ‘Conclusions can be drawn only with: 
much caution. It is easy to frame and support by plausible evidence: 
various hypotheses, to which the only effective objection is that other 
hypotheses are equally legitimate, and that the facts are too imperfect 
to allow of conclusions being drawn." This scepticism, refers to 
questions like the original home of the Aryans, the date of the Rig 
Veda, aud causes that led the Aryars to migrate from their original 
homeland. This i is a welcome change when compared with the blend i 


seli-assurance ‘of Max Miller. 
e 
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Still Keith has his own definite conclusions eved when the data 
he relies upon points to different lines of thought. Starting wish the 
premise thatthe condition of the Rig Veda is logically explicable only e 
as a historical rather than a liturgical collegtion,s he devotes two 
volumes to a study of the Vedic religion. "Though the Rig Veda does 
not present all that was composed during the’ Rig Vaffe period, he is 
emphatic that the Vedic people had no knowledge pf tbe sea or of a 
sea-navigation, that there were no great. kingdoms or empires dusing 
that period, and that there were “neither idols nor teyplee.- -The 
burial of the dead, we are told, was the original Indo-Europegu «vay ^ 
of disposing the dead. The bulk of the hymns Were composed in 
the country round the river Sarasvati; and these’ people did: not hold 
to the transmigration theory.' The light thrown: by the hymns ón 
social and political conditions, he avers,’ is disappointingly meagre. 
The Rig Veda offers no assistance in determining the mode in which = 
the Vedic Indians entered India; and yet Keith believes even without 
internal evidence that the Aryans migrated into India. He further. . 
rgcords that the Aryans enslaved the aborigines, that: they keenly 
longed for a son only to have their funeral rites performed, This is 
not much. These prejudices reach `a degree of perfection when we 
read that the Vedic hynins were not concerned'in the: remotest degree 
with questions 'of morais. Keith 8ees animism, animatism, anthro* 
pomorphism, and the worship of the animals and of the dead in the 
Vedic literature. : 

Keith admits that the gods of India did chanfé and that the » 
alteration of the higher thought is far less marked. Only neither 
the Brahmanas nor the Upanishads have any ethical theory. The 
Upanishads express only cosmogonism and this is not different from 
the pantheism of the Brahmanas. The source of his prejudices is 
clear when he quotes from Oldenberg approvingly the lines, “ Welch 
Schauspiel : aber ach: ein Schauspiol nur :’’—‘‘What a pantomime, 
but alas, only a pantomime” ; and then he adds that “the mysticism ~ 
of the Upanishads lacks the ethical and social content of Christian 
mysticism. Even Max Miller was not free from such a prejudice; 
but On occasions he could overcome his bias. Just as he curtly 
dismissed Buddhist thought at the end of the volume on Buddhist 
Philosophy, so here does Keith declare that Sankara’s interpretation 
of the Upanishads is contrary to all reason and probability, and thak, 
the thought of Yajnavalkya does not represent the general philosophy 
of the Upanishads. : 
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e Itis with ghat relief that one can turn from Keith’s Vedic 
Studies to his studies in Classical Sanskrit Literature. His 
- monographs‘on the various systems of Indian Philosophy have the 
same background as his Vedic enquiries. If Keith's work were 
'destine4: to live, it will consist of his History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature and‘ef his Sanskrit Drama. He offers: here an emphatic 
negative to the ,search for positive signs ‘of European influence on the 
Sagskrit literary forme. Tracing in detail the history of the Drama 
from -the Yedic times, he adds to every chapter a series of very 
" beatiful verses from the Sanskrit poets and dramatists. It is as an 
anthology of the finest passages tliat these two volumes ate interesting. 
He discusses the dramatic and poetic theory and ‘practice as well. 
He summarises and critically reviews the work done by other orien- 
_ faliste, and offers independent opinions on.each author. His judicious 
E as here is both scholarly and sympathetic, and in his shorter 
volume in the Heritage of India Series, Keith offers a brilliant and 
- spirited defence of Sanskrit literature:against the charge of indelicacy 
brought by critics with inadequate imagination. 

It isas a literary critic of Sanskrit literature that Keith will 
continue to be remembered. As! a Vedic scholar, he is bound to 
provoke and stimulate the critical activity. But with all his short- 
tomings, it is Max Müller who will continue to inspire every impartial 
student of Tndology. . . 


A FEW WORDS ON KANT'S PHILOSOPHY: 


. š e° 
Dr. B. B. BANERJEE, M.A. (Pum. & Sans.).,-:Par. . 


The critique of Pure: Reason. is. a criticism. the nfetaphysical 
claims. of science. on the one hand and om the other it is also. an, eye- 
opener of the so-called. philesophers advocating the metaphysjeal - 
truth since Kant's days. Kant was very much attentive to. the results 
of scientific investigation of nature and: ever when he was bent on to 
justify restrictions om science, he always thought as a scientist, 
According to Kant the counterweight to science: is religion. In the 
seventeenth. century Spencer:founded a movement called. pitism. whith "em 
wanted to. impress upon. man his moral.responsibility. and also advocated 
š the importance of good works and faith over ritual and; God. This 
religions. attitude. was. implanted into Kant by his Pitistie pårents. 
But. Kant, disliked: the externalised: form of Pitism:With which he came 
in contact in his school days. '' Much.of his.later religious and. ethical 
thought ean be understood as:a. revolt against, the, externalised and 
formal pitism of the Collegium Friderieiqnum as well as a. defence. 
of the. study: and unpretentious devotion of his. family ” (Critique of 
Practical. Reason, Trans and Edited with: an. Introductio. by Lewis 
White Beck, Introd. 4). " 

If we are desirous of understanding Kant’s® historical positions < 
it is also necessary to understand: ‘his relation with. at least four 
previous philosophies—the rationalism of the Leibnitz— Wolff school ; 
German Popular Philosophy,- British Psychological ethics, and the 
philosoyhy of Rousseau. Christian Wolff -developed the rationalism 
of Leibnitz into a comprehensive system of ideas The training of 
the Wolffian school was implanted into Kant so strongly that he (Kant) 
used the terminology of Wolffian Phiosophy regularly during his own w 
class lectures. But the central idea of Kant’s philosophy is quite 
different from that of Wolff. Kant restricted the:scope of metaphysics 
as advocated by Wolff. The teachings of the Wolffian school were 
opposed'by the popular philosophers who altogether rejected the logical 
rigor of the academic poilosophy. Those philosophers (popular) , 
preferred feeling, commonsense and sound human reason as criteria Of ee 
truth. Kant opposed the philosophy of this school more vigorously 
than the Wolffian philosophy. 
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4 
T Kant was regarded as the disciple of the British Psychological 


. moralists as their moral principles appealed to him , (Kant) very 


greatly. But agtually speaking he was not a disciple of them as the 
change he introduced were of unspeakable significance. The following 
lines will pdlyt out the difference existing between them. ‘‘ Kant's 
relation to Stiaftesbury and Hutcheson is Somewhat like that of Socrates 
to the SopRists. Bò thè British moralists and Kant based their ethics 
on human nature. But Kant, like Socrates, searched for the essential 


- chgracter of man's nature, a universal law determining its particular 


manifestation." (Ibid, p. 5) Kant hümself expressed it explicitly in 
his. lectures for the winter semister of 1765 66. He said, “I shall 
make distinct the method by which man must be studied, not just man 
as he is distorted by the variable form which his chance condition 
ifh presses upon him and he has almost always been misjudged even by 
philosophers, but rather ihe abiding nature of man and its unique 
position is creation . . . . ° (Vorlander ed. V. 158-58). 
. Rousseau oxartel prente influence on Kånt’s ethicàl conception 
of . human life. The ‘abiding nature of. man’ became the central 
topic in Rousseau’s and Kant’s eíllical writings. Rousseau’s intluence 
was so great on him (Kant) that he forgot his customary walk on the 
* day Emile arrived. ° . 
. The dominant feature of Rougseau’s philosophy was best indicated 
jn the ideas'of obligation, contract, equality and freedom (See-Charles 
William Hendel, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Moralist (London Oxford 


,ediniversity Press, 4934) 111,65). These are also: dominant features 


, 


of Kant's ethics. Now a days we generally understand by freedom as 
political freedom. But for Rousseau and Kant freedom is not just 
political freedom but reason’s dominance over everything else in the 
world and thus it is inseparable from moral obligation or action. 


In order to understand the inner implication of the word moral 


obligation or action we must take into account the word immoral action. 
Immoral action is that which violates the contract by which the 
individual is bound to the whole. It is partiality as against equality 
and it is possible only because reason does not make free the individual 
from the importunities (i.e. impurities) of the senses. The will which 
tells us the importance of the moral actions: must be by all means 
independent ` of personal interests. According to Kant this will is 
— the good will and, he (Kant) developed the-idea of . good will from 
Rousseau’s general, will. But there is a difference between these 
two—the good wf of Kant and the general will of Rousseau. _ For 
Rousseagl the general will is a political ideal and for Kani the 


, 


e 
‘ 
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' ° 
good will has a far wider significance as a -fact of pure reason and 


this (good will) is the culminating point of human merit. Even thén 
Kant was indebted to Rousseau. His indebtedness to, Rousseau is 
best described in the following lines—‘‘ By inclination I am an 
enquirer. I feel a éonsuming thirst for knowleege, the unWest which 
goes with the desire to progress in it, and satisfaction’ at every , 
advance init. There was a time when I believedthis constituted: 
the honour of humanity, and I despised the people who know nothing. " 

Rousseau corrected me in this. This blinding prejudice disafpeared. , 

I learned to honour man, and I would find myself more useless that 
the common labourer if I did not believe that this attitude of: mine 
(as an investigator) can give a worth to all others in establishing the 
rights of mankind " (Vorlander ed. VIII, 280). 

For Rousseau the uncorrupted natural feelihg is superior to Yam 
pride of intellect and thus he was a pessimist concerning progress in 
, ethical or spiritual world through enlightenment. This perhaps com-, 
™ pelleä Kant to limit the boundries of human reason and to declare fhe 
primacy of practical reason which is possessed by® all but not by 
some enlightened few. Kant also shared with Rousseau that the 
existence of God cannot be established with the help- of reason and, 
His existence is only proved when we seek to realise Him through 
moral necessity. This idea is well anticipated in Rousseau's Emile and 
Kant’ s Critique of Practical Reason. ° 

` Going through the works of Hume Kant became rather very much 
conscious as regards the competence of reason and heedis@overed that 
reason is mot competent to express the nature of the unconditioned 
reality (God). As a result of this inquiry ihe “The Critique of 
Pure reason’ was written. The book on the one hand points out 
that reason has its limitation and on the other it asserts that 
the world where reason cannot enter is revealed to a man of supra 
moral understanding. I 

“ The spirit of criticism which had undermined authority and 
tradition and enthroned reason was now bringing reason itself to the 
bar and denying reason’s authority...... the discursive understanding 
can never pierce the covering of the reality, truth has its source in 
feeling, faith, or mistical vision of some sort ; the deepest realities 
cannot be concieved by reason, but only felt by the heart." 
(Erank Thilly: A History of Philosophy, p. 413 (Allahabad edition). 
On the one hand the destructive criticism diregjed against the 
competence of the intellect’ and on the other the Will’s intensive 
demand for the recognition of its moral and religious values had made 
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ihe , Position of philosophy almost equal to the position of a beautiful 
vergin lady’ for whom both the opposing parties faught.: Now 
philosophy mugt put a stop to this sort of fighting with a bold: and 
convincing angwer. ‘This task was taken up by Kant:, He tried to 
do justice ®, the various ‘isms’ of his age, suclf as enlightenment, 
empiricism, ' skepticism, spiritualism and ‘mysticism. His problem: 
was “€ to* limit ‘Effme’s skepticism on the one hand, and: the'-old 
dogmatism on the other, and to refute and destroy materialism," 


- fatalism, “atheism, as well as sentimenialism and superstition." (This 


— chiefly consists of love of freedom, God and immotality of soul® & 


was the observation made by some Kant’s contemporaries). 


Religious faith and hope are too strongly rooted in the human 
heart. When reason demands their absolute surrender to its dogmatic 
werdic*, they (faith and hope) also naturally question the competence 
of their judge and demand for an examination of reason. What is 
this intellect (reason) that proposes to destroy the human feeling which 


Is its judgement imfalible? The demand of feelings inherent in ¢he 
human fature is this: The judge who is bent on snatching away the 
best jewels of human soul, is never to be believed and thus the 
necessity of an examination. of,its scope and capacity is a natural - 
consequence of its dogmatic character. ‘‘ The time had come to judge 
this judge,*to examine this ruthléss Revolutionary Tribunal that was 

dealing out death so lavishly to every ancient hope." (Will Duarant : 


eJ he story of Philpsophy, p. 225) Kant answered this problem in his 


book—Critique of Pure Reason (1786). This book pointed out no 
doubt reasons supremacy over impure knowledge which comes to us 
through senses. ‘Pure reason means knowledge. It is independent of 
all sense experience. This knowledge is found in our inherent nature 
and in our structure of the mind. Bui according to him it has ils 
limitation also. The way to Kant’s eventful critical analysis of reason 
was determined by the works of Locke, Burkely and David Hume as 
their findings were hostile to religious faith and hope. Locke (1632-1794) 
says that all our knowledge comes from sense experience and ‘‘ there 
is nothing in'the mind except what was first in the senses.’’ According 
to him the mind is at birth a tabula rasa» (a clean sheet) and sense 
experience writes upon it in may ways it likes. The sensation 
originates memory and memory originates ideas. As only material 


— . iLe . 
things affect our senses, we know nothing excepting matter. So matter 


must be regarded ° as the material of our mind. Bishop George 
Berkely (1684-1755) says that matter exists only as a form of mind. 


I 
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All matter isa mental condition as we do not khow anythinge 
directly. But the reality we directly know is mind. Dàvid Hume 
(1711-1776) says that we. do noi perceive anything as the mind. 
" Never we do perceive any such entity as the emind? we perceive 
merely separaté ideas, memories, feelings etc. The mihjy is noi a, 
substance, an organ that has ideas ; it is only an abstract name for the 
series of ideas, the pereeptions, memories and feelings are the mind ; : 
there is no observable ‘soul’ behind the process of thought ’* 
(Ibid p. 257). Hume had slaughtered mind as Berkely had, slanglffered 
matter. Now Philosophy finds itself in the midst of destruction“ of 
. its own creation. Kant’s critique of Pure Reason had brought 8 great 
revolution in philosophy as Copernicus had brought into astronomy and 
. he declared, unhesitatingly the insufficieney of experience knowing 
anything independent of mind and assigned universality and necewsw%y e 
to it (mind). “ Experience is by no means the only field to which 
our understanding can be confined. Experience tells us what is, but 


d 


. fot that it must be necessarily what it.is and not otherwise. e ic 


‘therefore never gives us any really general truths and eur reason, which 
is particularly anxious for that classeof knowledge, is roused by it 
rather than satished. General truths, which at the same time bear 
the character of an inward necessity, must be independent of experience- 
clear and certain in themselves '' (Critique of Pure Reison, pref. P. I.) 
“ How far we can advance independent by of eall experience, in 
apriori knowledge. is shown by the briliant example of mathematics.’’ 


(Ibid. p. 4j. This a-priori knowledge emphatieglly , declores the a 


possibility of necessary and universal knowledge.: According to Kant 
mind is not passive wax upon which experiences will write their own 
hostile verdict, rather it is an active organ which moulds experience 
and transforms its “confused manifo'd ° into ordered unity of 
understading or in other words, they (experiences! are organised by 
the mind through its pure forms of spice and time. Space and time 
are not imperical concept. The forms and caterogires are but a-priori 
and abstract formal works which became actual throuzh their application 
to sense-manifold and thus transform it to knowledge. They are 
inherrent in the mind itself. This is undoubtedly the great thesis of 
Kant and here he ranks with Copernicus as an inventor of new, light. 
Thus Kant is regarded as the ''Copenicus:of Philosophy." The 
predecessors of Copernicus could not explain the apparent motions 


of the planets as they were accustomed to think that the’ planetse 7 


revolved round the earth. Similarly before Kant «it was thought 
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absolutely *mpossible in philosophy to have a-priori knowledge of 
things. As to them knowledge means either passive conformity to. the 
objects or mere abstract name for the group. of mental states? Kante 
in support Of his &heory said the following in the preface to the second 
edition gf the Critique of Pure Reason. ‘“‘ Igailifig of satisfactory — 
progress În explaining the movements of the heavenly bodies on the 

. supposition. that they all revolved round the spector, he (Copernicus) 
tried whether he might not have better success if he made the spectator 

' to~rewolve and the stars to remain at rest." (Critique of Pure Reason 
trans. by Norman Kemp Smith (2nd ed. London. ` Macmillan : and 

[Co 1933) B; XVI. In metaphysical spaculation it has always been 
assumed that all our kaowledga raust conform to objects ; but every 
attempt from this point of view to extend our knowledge of objects - 
apriori by means of conceptions has ealed in failure, The time has, 
now come to ask whether better progress may not be made by i 
supposing that objects must confern to our knowledge. Plainly this 

_ would better agree with the avowed aim of metaphysics to deterifináe 
the nature of okjects a-priori, or befors they are actually «presented. 
Our*suggestion is similar tosthat of Copernicus in astronomy, who 
finding it impossible to explain the movements of the heavenly 
bodies on the supposition that they turned round the spactator, tried 
whether he might not succeed better by supposing the spectator to 

‘revolve, and ‘the stars to rémain at rest. Lei us make a similar 
experiment in metaphysics with perception If it were really 
necessary for our perception to conform to the nature of objects, I do 
not see how we could know anything of it a-priori; but if the sensible ~ 
object must conform to the constitusion of our faculty of perception, 

I see no difficulty im the matter’’ (Preface, Watsons translation). 

Kant shows that knowledge or intelligible experience is in nature a 
complex product. It is produced by the understanding through the 
study of the elements of sensibility. - The outside world of things 
in themselves (reality) appears before the gate ways of ünderstanding 
which through -the application of she forms of intuition, space and 
time and categories (fundamental concepts of the understanding— 
substanee, causality etc.) organises sensations into a systematic 
whole, The sensations are unorganised manifold. The mind 
organises them into a complete knowledge by the application of apriori 
knowledge. 

“Similarly, if the phenomenal characteristics of objects are 
explained in,ferms of the behaviour of the knowing mind, it is 
possible to see how knowledge of them can be a-priore, for as objects 
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ot knowledge, they must conform io “the structtrs and activity op >” 
ihe knowing mind which make knowledge possible, " (Introduction 
pp. 10-11, Critique of Practical Reason trans. by Lewis White 
Beck Pub. 1949). This is Kant’s greatest aghievément against both 
rationalist sand, empiricists. . He: revised the principles of both 
rationalism and empiricism. These two schools did not give ‘due ' 
importance to the established fact that synthgtio judgments apríori . 
are also possible in metaphysics as they are posssible in geometry 
and physics. According to Hume all the conscious life is aeducable 
to the sense material. But Kant says that in addition to the. sense 
material there must be some relating activities *of the mind itself. 
Necessary and a-priori truths depend always upon this latter factor. 
“That element in the phenomenon which corresponds to sensation 
I call the matter, while the elexjent which makes it possible that 
the various determinations of the phenomenon should be arranged 
in certain ways relatively to one another is its form. Now, that 
e Without which sensations can have no order or form cannot itseMf_ ha, 

. Sensation. The matter ofa phenomena is-given to us entirely a- 
"posteriori but its form must be apriori in the mind, and hence must 
be capable of being considered by itself apart from sensation." 
(Critique of Pure Reason, p. 20, First Ed.). 

“Both parties beat the air and fight with their own shadows, 
because they go beyond the limits of nature, where there i is nothing 
they can lay hold of with their dogmatical grasp. They may fight 
to their heart’s content, the shadows which they are cleaving grow 
together again in a moment, like the heroes iñ Valhalla, in order*tt* 
disport themselve once more in these bloodless contests.’’ (Critique 
of Pure Reason, p. 756, Muller's translation). ‘‘Starting from a 
set of particular finite facts which enter into an infinite series of 
relationship with other facts, it is quite impossible to rise to a 
knowledge of their absolute and unconditioned ground, for the reason, 
once again that all the ideas by which we attempt to go beyond 
particular facts are intended to apply only to relations between * 
particulars." (Rogers: A student's History of Philosophy, 3rd Edn. 
p. 391). š 

Kant observed that trouble lies in the very nature of dogmatism, 
As soon as reason attempts to advance without any previous criticism 
of its own power, the trouble is invited and it goes on soaring for |, 
centuries together. The inevitable result of reasons dogmatic 
assertions is the rise of scepticism. Now philasophy finds itself in 


. the midst of an unbounded sea whose shore is thus beyond its reach, 
I | 
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~ This bappens only due to the fact that both dogmatism and T 
are. not at all free from inherent defect of their own, rather both 
- are responsible for the same defect. The only remedy is, neither to 
dogmatise, not to yaise ungrounded doubts, but to investigate the 
¿nature of reason in order to see what it can, and what it cannot 
. attain. Thus the rerhedy for dogmatism i is not to embrace scepticism. 
The new philosophy of Kant, then as opposed to old previous thought, 
is a critical philosophy (it is a criticism of the faculty of knowledge) 
n. which, both reason and experienc (sensation) have there legitimate 
a Seen "Kant's main thesis. was to prove against Hume that 
there is an a-pricri-knowledge of objects, and against Wolf and Leibnitz 
that knowledge: is: limited to phenomena. Kant observed that 
y Hume :‘fran his: ship. ashore for safety’s sake on scepticism, where 
"Qs My object is rather to. give it a pilot, who by means of safe 
‘astrominical: principles drawn from a knowledge of the globe. and 
- provided with a complete chart: and compass, may: stern’ the ship 
— —-sifíely' (Prolegomena, Introd.). ° 
t! Kant was am organic reformer.' His aim was to properly asses 
i ghe. valae of! the accepted doctyines of: his time by bringing into pro- 
. minence the' attached ‘truth of -both-of- the schools which was a 
necessary outcome of his crushing'-dialectico. Kant was thus called 
" .by Hamann the man of crushing dialectic. 
His cyushing dialectic was directed against Wolff so as to show 
| i the: hollow logic: of his (Wolff's) dogmatism which carried us beyond 
“its own limitations. '' But we could not say that Kant was altogether 
“° a-perfect yevolutfonist as he rode to suzcess not by establishing the 
- quite opposite doctrine: preached by his predecessors. -His system 
. grew up in close relation to the subjective individualism ‘of the 
- previous ‘philosophers and ‘his system retained the traces of its origin 
» even to the last. “Its modes of expression, its whole armoury of 
metaphysical formulas, 'all: its external framework or scaffolding 
iu borrowed from the philosophies in room of which it came. Further- 
* o more, it was the work of one who fully appreciated the valuable 
results of the *' Enlightenment'' both on the scientific and the political 
side, and who had not the slightest wish to undermine it, but rather 
« sought to make manifest the deeper foundation upon which it rested’’. 
! (Caited. The Critical philosophy of Kant, Vol.I. p. 85, Pub. 1889). 





THE SOCIAL. IDEAS OF RACE AND. CASTE 
iN FHE POETRY OF NABIN SE. 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SAREAR M : 
e 


All kinds of interesting problems have been discussed in the poetry 
of Nabin Sen. He is not only a lover of nature, a stoic, a “religious _ 
poet, a dreamer and advocate'of love, but also a philosopher with 
social ideas and modern problems. In this. article, we are going to 
discuss some of his social ideas, and see how he dealt with the problem 
of races and castes in some of his verses. 


c e w 
RACE MIXTURE AND CASTE 


e ad 


A conscious and deliberate mixture and assimilation of races is 
one Of the salient features of l'ère nouvelle (the new era) envisaged 
by Nabin Sen. In Canto XI (lines 277 to 981) of Prabhas *(1896), : 
he emphasized this miscegenation and acculturation in a conspicuous 
manner. 


. 
° . 


*'IThé strength of Aryas and non-Aryas, 
Their prowess, their love and their devotion, 
The faith and action of thege races two, 
Have, thus, so far got mixed up and ushered in* - 
A new age for Great Ind.’ 


The processs and consequence--of this rapprochement (meeting) 
of races were described by Nabin Sen in the following terms (Ibid, . 
lines 287-296) :- 


“The forces Arya-non-Arya 
Joined like Ganga and Jamuna streams 
Will flow for some time separate and then 
Unite in full,—Ind. enjoying peace will flow 
For thousands of years. In that peaceful soil 

` Endless gems will grow, like in blue night sky, 
Unnumbered stars. Endless, unrivalled, — 
Immortal, infinite glory will be installed - 
Like numerous hills. And great time's océan 
Will sing of this result and bow down endlessly”. F | 
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Canto XII of Prabhas describes the kidnapping of Jadu (Aryan) 
woman by robbers of a non-Aryan race. This fact described by Axjun 
is interpreted by Preceptor Vyasa as follows (lines 319-824) :— 

: 


*- 


¿Pile blood of Aryas is getting mixed up e 

° With non-Arya blood, and throughout Ind. 

e What a «ace will arise in a few years 

: Under the kingdom of law. And the world 
~ *Will shine through stars immortal in the form of arts 
And sciences, that will rise in the sky." 

Another result of the race-mixture is described below (Ibid, lines 

897-880) :- 






“Aryan blood mixed with non-Aryan 

Will create new nations and great empires 
For centuries through the ages, and Ind. 

* Will witness kingdom in wild desert lands’’. 


T his fusion of Blood worked to a certain extent against the rigi- 
dities of the caste-system. Ina feneral sense, if was socialistic as 
well, as it led to the equalisation of pariahs with the socially upper- 
. classes. But in the main,,as appraised by Sen, racefusion was a 
somatic phenomenon. It was the inter-mixture of flesh and muscles,— 
an ethnic &imalgamation. Sen was convinced of its far-flung and 


wide-reaching consequences as a givilising force in Indian and warld- 


eo culture. . o \ 


REVOLT or Non-ARYANS 


The non-Aryans arrested Nabin Sen’s attention from many stand- 
points. One of these was their low,—nay,—lowest position in the 
caste-system. They werepariabs, untouchables. Vasuki, the snake- 
king, is a representative of the Naga-iribes who used to worship 
Nagas (snakes). Sen has created this character as the exponent of 
the wrongs suffered by non-Aryan pariahs at the hands of the Aryans 
and as the leader of the non-Aryan revolt against the Aryans. The 
non-Aryan manifesto of Vasuki is to be found in Canto IV of Raivataka 


(1886). 
Vasuki declares as follows (lines 394-897, 402-408, 406-408) :— 


` “My enemy is the Aryan race 
Without distinction ,— Brahman, Kshatriya, 
And Vaishya. They ali have robbed our states 
° From hill to sea by flooding India 


(v 
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With non-Aryan blood. In that-sea of blood 
Numberless Aryan states have been formed. 
The races that were lords of India 

Are joday,—O God,—my heart breaks, quna dogs, ° 
Base-eat8rs of left-overs from plates of others” 


After mentioning these historial details between, the gs con? 
querors and the non-Aryan aboriginals, the mantesi goes on (Ibiq, 
lines 409-418) :— - 


“The non-Aryans are called Sudras. Service I 
Menial is their profession ; half-meal Š 
And starvation are their daily life's norm. 
Their highest good, the lickiug of the feet 
Of the Aryans ; their reward is a foot-kick. es 
At sight of holy Aryan forms, they move 
Away to hundredth cubit ; they salute 
° By grovelling in dust! Their wealth and life 

" Are for serving Aryans. Rebuke they get, 
As speech and kicks as normal habit. Murders ° 
By Aryans are never homicides.’’ 


The economic, legal and social digabilities of non-Aryans could 
not be more effectively exhibited in any other statement. This is a 
burning document which Nabin Sen offered to, the intelligentsia. 
The numerous cahiers (pamphlets), that had -been issued in France, 


on the eve of the Revolution of 1789, might be regarded as the proto- " 


types of this non-Aryan manifesto, issued by Vasuki. f 

The manifesto then deals with the question of redress. The 
logic offered is simple and is as follows (Ibid, lines 421-428) :- 

‘The self-same blood 

Is flowing in both bodies, non-Aryan 
And Aryan. How then can I endure 
All this torture and oppression ?'' 

The emancipation of non-Aryan (pariahs) was a substantial plank 
in the national reconstruction envisaged by Sen. Democracy, as 
well as socialism, are both to be detected in this scheme of social. 
reform. The revolutionary fervour of Sen was nowhere more patent 
than in this non-Aryan manifesto. 


WAR AGAINST BRAHMANOORACY ° 


e 
A war against the social system, as embodied im the castes, was 
a powerful inspiring force, in the poetic creativities of Nabjn Sen. 
7—9016P—XIT 


- 
. 
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"The conflict between Krishna, the rebel, and Durbasha, the traditi- 
onalist, was his creation. It was indeed the chief theme of his trilogy, 
Raivataka-Kugukshetra-Prabhas. Critics beginning with Bankim Chat- 
terji (1838-94) havé pointed out, that the tug of war between Krishna, 
"the alleged'apostle of social liberty, and Durbasha¥ the apotheosis of 
-Brahmanocratic tyranny, is to be fount! neither in the Mahabharata 
Bor in factual Indian history. Sen was an originator in this regard. 


In Raivataka (1886) Canto I, Krishna’s declaration of war against 
7^ Brahmans id worded by Sen as follows ‘lines 219-229) :— 


“Mark, Arjun, the oppressions by Brahmans, 
At every word they curse, their ornament 
Is vanity. The tiger treats all beings 
=» eo As his prey. So also these Brahmans 
Regard the other three castes as their food. 
=š Without fault and without cause, they will bite 
— = g With the poisoned teeth of curses. Is there ° 
No one who could enter their mystery-woods, ° 
By charm catch hold*of the snakes in their holes, 
And uproot their venomous teeth with force? 


. Such anti-Brahmay tirades and anti-caste manifestos are not 
frequent in Bengali,—nay,—all Indian literature. Krishna was created 
by Sen as the eharñpion of the Tiers Etat (The Commons) and the 
“embodiment, as it were, of the Fyench Revolution in its social phases. 


- * n Canto IV of Raivataka, the anti-Brahman developments of 
the society are detailed by Durbasha, as so many challenges to his 
own prestige and power. The great sinner, Krishna, says he, criticises 
the Brahmans, in season and out of season, and defies all sacrificial 
ceremonies. Having renounced Indra and Chandra he has introduced 
the worship of Govardhan Hill in Brindaben. Then, again, born 
in a low-caste family of cowherds he practises the profession of the 

° Kshatriyas and is ambitious enough to demand che status of Brahmans 
: by knowledge. And whom does he worship? None but -the vile 
‘Vyasa, the bastard son of an unclean Mlechchha. 


_  Durbasha’s grief is then as follows (lines 60-65) :- 


“How can I endure the Kshatriyas’s pride 

In a cowherd, the Brahman’s pride in a Mlechehha? 
The cuckoo's in acrow? In my life, 

z . . How tan I stand, that the Brahman's prestige 

` Should be driven underground?" 
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And so his resolution takes the following form (Ibid, lines 69-71) = “ = 


“True, I have no force of. brawn, but with brains, 
I shall save the Brahman's authority 
Unmoved, steadfast like this Raivatak Hal.” 
The attitude ofstatus quo, on the eve of the revolutiogf was thus 
a ppropriately exhibited in Dusbasha. The revolt of the pariahs ånd, 
the self-defence of the Aryans were presented in a cle&r dntithesis. 


The reconciliation between non-Aryans and Aryans is the goal of | 
Krishna. His enemy, Durbasha, the Brahman, who is net Interested, — 
in the entire Aryan cause but exclusively in Brahmano cracy, is 
perfectly conscious of Krishna’s mission in this regard. ‘‘It is the | 
Brahman”, says Durbasha, “who has enabled the non-Aryans to 
preserve their special?eharacteristies, by his ideology of racial distinc- 
tiveness. Without Braliman support, the non-Aryans would be extinct * >< 
and submerged in the large Aryan society, just as little streams lose’ 
heir colour, when united with vast sheets of water.” 


eIn the warning, offered by Durbasha to the non-Aryan Vasuki 
against Krishna's mission (Raivataka, Canto IV, lines 485-488), he 
categorically refers to this consummation as follows :- 


—r 


“When through the waves of this new religion, 
Racial religions will be driven off, * 

Can you understand what tle result will be? į 
One Krishna, one religion, in all Ind.” 





The narrow sectarian Brahmanocracy was to bg replaced by an. 
amaglamation of races, religions and ‘‘mores’’. The regime of uni- » 
versal faith and ethics was to be the hfe's work of Krishna, the 
*'generalissimo'' of the war of all races and al] castes against Brahma- 
nocratic autocracy. 

Sen's Krishna, agrin, is energy personified. With him, it is 
man's work that construct his destiny, as such he is self-conscious 
and virile enough to defy and deride at the curses of Durbasha and 
other Brahmans. His message is as follows (Canto I, lines 241-243) :— 

“You, Arjun, are a child. If human fate 
Were subject to the curses of Brahrnans 
Then Ind. today would be a cremation-ground."' 


It is as the architect of his one fate, that Krishna would subvert 42 
tbe tyranny of the Brahmans and emancipate the non-Brahmang e 
(comprising Aryans as well as non-Aryans) from the social aristocracy 


of the caste-system. 
e 
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< — e . Krishna is the protagonist of chinta (idea or thought) as force. 


An eloquent formulation of the power of thought is to be found in 
e his declarations to Preceptor Vyasa in Canto III (lines 178-1779 of 
j Raivataka (1886). He speaks there of 


«This world-pervading thought, which mpves'about 
In'a moment around the universe, 
e BY which we count the movements of the sun, 
. Explains fine morals, faiths and societies, 
te States at peace and others making revolutions,” 


` Sen was holding forth as an exponent of Fouillée's doctrine 
of idée-force (idea as a force). 


We have, in short, poinied out some of the outstanding social 

philosophies of Nabin Sen, viz., Race-Mixture and Caste, Revolt of 

--: °NoffAryans and War against Brahmanocracy. Other social philoso- 
phies will be discussed in the next article. 


| 
| 
| ; . °. 





`AN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER LOOKS 7 
; AT THE CRISIS ° 


* , . 
ARTHUR W. Mung, Pu.D, 
Professor of Philosophy, Albion College, Michigan ` . 


Like so many lurid lightning flashes on a dark, stormy night, 
the sixteen days “that shook the world" (May 1-16; 1960) have — 
revealed a number of shocking things. There is the precarious state 
of civilization itself, surrounded as it is by a threatening jungle. "This 
jungle is full of fierce monsters (far more dangerous than the saurians 
of prehistoric times)—monsters which, in the form of the national 
state, are ever seeking to trample one another into the mire. Pe, ee 
In an interesting section of his Philosophies of India, Heinrich 
e eZimmer explains the seven stratagems that the ancient Hindu rulers | 
usq] in the dangerous game of power politics: sdémon (negotiation 
and appeasement); danda (punishment, aggression, attack if jhe time 
is propitious); dama (a gift or outright bribery); bheda (creating 
dissension, divide and conquer); mäyä (deception, trickery with any 
means at one’s disposal); upeksd (ignbringeany incident which cannot - 
be turned to one’s advantage); and Jndrajila (the net of Indra—that 
is spreading the net which results in the final captüre of the helpless 
enemy). How modern this ali sounds! It reminds us, in fact, not 
only of Machiavelli and not only of European *Redlpolitik which» «æ 
kindled the flames of two world wars, but also of the sorry game 
that is going on all around us in the darkness of the great inter- 
national jungle. 


-— ——— om 


This jungle has, in truth, always existed; and civilization itself 
has, for the most part, consisted largely of little green, cultivated 
patches ever in danger of being overwhelmed. The paradox of our 
troubled times is that, while for the first time man really has the œ 
means of conquering the jungle never before has he been in such 
great danger of being crushed by the giant beasts that lurk in 
its shadows. The disheartening thing is that in spite of the warn- 
ings of students of international politics (such as Frederick Iu. Schuman) 
concerning the obsolescence of power politics in this, the Nuclear Age, | 
ihe old game still continues unabated. .* 


Living in the twentieth century and armed'.with the weapons 
Of the gods, we cannot allow this survival from the Stone Age to 
° 
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qontinue much longer. This last great frontier must be conquered 


before it overwhelms us. It must be put under law and order; 
and this can be done by strengthening and expanding the Uñited 
Nations. š ° 

Althougle the international jungle has always existed, for the 
first time, , Americans have become gwere of the fact that their own 
éountry— along. wish its potential enemies—is one of the beasts of 
prey. What shocks (many) Amerians is the discovery that we 
have notealways been lily white in our dealings with our neighbors. 
"Tbe U-2 incident is beginning to open our eyes to the fact that we 
are playing thé old game of power politics in much the same way 
as otber countries. Hoodwinked for so long by a sentimental nationa- 
lism coupled with a messianic complex, Americans have been tragically 


e @'nagare of their own stupidities and villainies on the international 


stage. Equipped with modern scientific mass media, our propa- 
gandists have skillfully persuaded us that we always pursue the 


~-—-Icftigst aims and never stoop to anything questionable, Only thé 


enemy is guilty qf this. Even dropping atom bombs on helpfess 
cities amd spying on the enemy frem the air tends to take on a rosy 
hue when we do it. 

Today, nevertheless, that is, in the light of recent events with 
their tragic consequences, the vision of the American knight-errant 
in shining armor js becoming “somewhat ridiculous. The stupidities 
of Washington, not only in ordering the U-2 flights, but also in lying 
"about them, ¿s more than most intelligent Americans can stomach. 


= "The American knight-errant, in fact, takes on some of the appearances 


of Don Quixote battling with windmills when we—in retrospect—con- 
template the policy of ‘‘containment”’ that is, the spectacle of less than 
two hundred million people trying to police the entire globe! It looks 
like sheer madness, and the full consequences of tbis policy are just 
now beginning to materialize and to strike hzme. 

Another illusion that is fast vanishing is that generals make 
good presidents. The Americans, if they know their history—which 
most of them do not—should have known better, especially in view of 
Grant’s dismal failure. The Eisenhower debacle, in truth, seems to 
be much worse than that of Grant ; for, while the latter's failures 
were largely domestic, the former’s reverbera:2 throughout the world, 


wee and will continue to plague us for years to come. Although Khru- 


° shchev torpedoed the summit conference, Hisenhower’s blunders, 


as both Adlai Stevenson and Walter Lippman have informed us, 
undoubtedly provided him with the ammunition. That Eisenhower 
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satis wants peace is undoubtedly true, but his methods have oftef 


been as ineffective as they have been questionable. The one time 
hero'has become a pitiful igure. ‘‘How are the mighty fallen!’ 

Again, it has become clear that all ihe peoples “of the earth— 
Americans, Indiana Russians, Chinese, etc.—have one cofingon enemy; 
the military. In their frantic efforts to perpetuate themselves, inchud- 
ing their power, prestige, and huge salaries, theegeneralsehave not 
only been known to use their influence to block moves toward disaf- 
mament, but they also have been guilty of promoting waelike acts 
which have led to incidents. As Drew Pearson has pointed out, 
the military both instigated the U-2 flights in the first place, and now, 
in spite of all the tragic results, would like to continue them. This 
is stupidity with & vengeance. 

Similarly, the Russian militarists are on the job. They una@eub-. e. 
tedly believe that Khrushchev has gone too far. "The Soviet Defense 
Minister, Marsbal Malinovsky did not sit beside Khrushchev during 
“he ill-fated Summit Conference just for decorative purposes. aHe™ ~- 
actéd as the watchdog of the Russian military. Weither can anyone 
doubt his power and influence after his recent threat to bomb any 
Western bases which allow further U-2 flights. 

Ever since the close of the Second . World War, Americans have 
been living in a fool's paradise. With tlle world at their feet, with 
lush profits, and with golden dreams of future progperity, they would 
not listen to the Jeremiahs and Cassandras. Even Sputnik aroused 
them from their hedonistic preoccupations only for a, time; but, now 
that their world is collapsing, perhaps they are beginning to wake up. i 

The recent blunderings are remcving the rocks that have been 
holding back the avalanches. Everywhere there are rumblings of 
still greater catastrophe to come. Earthquake shocks are bringing 
down the strong castle that America built when possessed by the mania 
to police the world. 

Although only yesterday, the United States poured out its blood 
as well as its treasure to uphold Syngman Rhee against the Commu- 


nists, today his own people, after toppling his dictatorial regime 
brought charges of corruption against him which led to His flight to 
.Hawaii. Today Turkey’s government—another dictatorship long 
supported by the Americans—has faller, and even Japan is in revolt. 

In the light of recent events, the situation certainly looks ominous. «——@ 
What a contrast to the days, just after the war, when starry-eyed ° 
generals were painting us beautiful picsures of genereus GIs charming 

the Japanese with their chocolate bars and chewing gum l That 
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there is still considerable blindness in Washington concerning Japanese 
affairs is well illustrated by the senator who, in response to my mis- 
=  givings over the recent defense treaty, assured me that the treaty was 
relatively mild and my fears were wholly unfounded. 
Thenghtre is Latin America. The past regord; including the 
American support of dictators, makes if a fertile ground for communis- 
"tic propaganda, There are even reports that the Chinese are building 
air strips in central Cuba, perhaps for future air bases. Suppose 
Gastro degides to March on the American raval base, what then? Any 
“attempt to suppress him with military might would be playing into 
the hands of the Russians. It would be Hungary in reverse. The 
Russians might even decide to arm him with nuclear weapons with 
which he might threaten our great cities. Moreover, after the revela- 
NA tiog.of the U-2 flights over Russia, some of us, Americans wonder 
if there is not more truth in his claims of Yankee provocation than 
appears on the surface? 
-= -—° _ Finally, there is Red China. The United States has slapped hef 
in the face repeatedly. Besides blocking her efforts to becone a 
membe of the United Nations (which is as mad as it is futile), there 
is our support of Chiang Kai-Shek—who still vainly dreams of a trium- 
phal return to the mainland. The Red Chinese Dragon has also 
warned us of the dire cofisequences of our present policy; but, in 
spite of jhis, we are doing evetything in our power to madden him. 
The recent “Hate America’’ week can only mean that there is stormy 
weather on the way. k 
In the face of all this, what can we (all the Nations of the free 
World) do in the fateful days that iie ahead? Perhaps a 
philosopher, with a deep interest in the great social and political 
problems of our *'time of troubles’’, will be granted the right to make 
a few suggestions. 


Io? 


First of all, we must not lose our courage. Though much is 

lost, everything is not lost ; and there is always the possibility of a 
creative response on tbe part of any people ihat finds itself driven 
against the wall. Second, we must change our ways. This means 
two things: both a new sense of humility capable of justly assessing 
our many weaknesses as well as our real greatness, and a new willing- 
ness to make amends for past failures by rising above them in acoor- 
~w.» dance with the demands of ihe Nuclear Age. Third, keeping firmly 
° án mind Plato’s admonition that mankind can never make a creative 
response to its preSsing problems until the wise sit in the seats of 
power, nations must choose their leaders primarily, not on the basis 
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of their ability “o make friends and influence people'' but rather 
for their ability to chart the course of the ship of state. In this 
respect India has set an example to the rest of the free. world. For 
Mr. Nehru is most certainly one of the world's gredtest statesmen. 
Finally, in a d@y when there is real danger of floufidering ine 
the mire of amoralism, relativism, and nihilism, the Free World must. 
look to its foundations that is, the moral foundatfons upoñ which 
democracy and the hope of a decent world order ultimately rest? 
Unless there is a genuine moral awakening with a real concerfi for the. 
dignity of man and a new sense of social responsibility, doom—sooner 
or later—will strike swiftly and suddenly. 
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ys It is a habit of modern political theorists to cast a lurid light 
on the sfnisjer effect of political idealism. They hardly brooke the 
idea of a mighty state and their intellect is upset at the thought of 
the idealists’ state which sets its preporderance well over society. 
To them Greek idealists were great sinners since they went the whole 
hog to limn the state as a guarantor of good life. Similarly Hegel, 
Remsseau and Bosanquet were naughtiest renegades as they revealed 
a limpid bias for the state while umpiring She relative importance of 
state and society. Modern theorist bracthes a sigh of relief to see 
‘that idealism has been balked by the crusadic efforts of sociologists 
like Hobhouse #nd pluralists like Laski of 1925. Thus psalm of the 
all-pervasive, omnipotent sociély is to-dey’s major attraction and 
state amid this uproar stands quite cowed. The purposes of society 
“are painted flamboyant and state is regarded as a docile, though active, 
agent of society. š 


But° time has come when this so-called relation of state and 
society should be altered outright, forsaking all theoretical fads we 
need appraise the relative importance of state and society and write 
anew a correct relation between them. We must rest our judgment 
upon practical considerations and determine how far it is safe and 
secure to extend authority to the state. Ir our opinion the critics 
of idealism have grown blind philistines because unconsciously and 
quite curiously they believe the state to be 2zactly akin to an indivi- 
dual. It is from this mistaken belief that stems their sadistic 
complex against the state. Surmising the state to be ‘‘another indi- 
vidual’ they read a rivalry between individual and state and any 
idea of state-supremacy appears obnoxious to them. To dwarf the 
state they take to humming the majesty of society. But it is unwise, 
indeed, to think that state has qualities similar to those of the 
individual. The life of state has an organic aspect and in this respect 


it possesses qualities similar to those of the individual. But for that 


æ 
"individual and state must noi be so ranked as to give rise to a rivalry. 


As a matter of fact, state can scarcely c'aim a concrete definition. 
Inspitg of the enumeration of its fourfold characteristics in political 
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science it remains intangible. It is rather a'phenomenon—great and ø 
grandiose—which needs a supreme position only because thereby it ° 
might secure supréme well-being of individuals. But critics of idea- 
lism do watch in this assertion a sad sacrilege and are caught with a 
queer panic when state i is placed above society. 

In point of time society, no doubt, is prior to state., fhe theo-« 
rists of social contract were absolutely erroneous so long as pu were , 
blaring that society is a product of contract. ` The voluntary habit 
of living together came almost simultaneously with the very inchoa- 
tion cf human lives and thus society took a shape. In the early — 
phases of human existence there was society, but no state, there were 
social customs of universal observance, but no political rules. ‘The 
naturally given fact of society precedes the consciously created fact 
of the state.’’ Then to cope with the increasing complexities of 
society state appeared. It was, however, not a product of a one-Tay = < 
contract, State progressed toward maturity through stages of evo- 
lation. Butit was needs of society that pressed the formation of 
statę. Society, therefore, brought to the state the sense of lie. 
Thus so Jong as state dabbles in its formative phase the idea that 
state is an agent of society stands “valid. State gathers its initial 
strength under the initiative of society. Society, in fact, furnishes 
the requisite components of state like population and territory. It , 
is, indeed, society wherefrom state originally derives its sovereignty 
and organisation of government is urged by social needs. Up to this 
extent society, no doubt, is above the state. But beyond that we face 
a changed scene. . >œ d 

Once the state,.nurtured well by society, verges on a mature 
level it dismisses all nostalgic affinity it was feeling so long for society. 
As soon as the state assumes a developed form it is no longer an 
agent of society or at best is a catalytic agent which, though itself 
unchanged, brings changes in society—the parent organisation. State 
with a stable footing develops independently and with an eye to 
social welfare forges suitable changes in the social structure. Thus 
after the early phases of the growth of the state are over it is society 
that grows around the state. History may cite congeries of events 
to prove that society changes not automatically and independently, 
but it changes because it is so desired by the state. The Russian 
Revolution of 1917 wrought not merely a change of government, but, 
in fact, a reorientation in the nature of the state. Amid the obsequies «e 
of the Czarist state the Bolshevist state took its birth and with the ° 
onset of this Bolshevist state started planned changes in Society. 
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- D «he state took the sole initiative to erect a socialist society vith its 


v 





"tools of control. Private property was sbolished ; lands were given 
to the peasants to be cultivated for the benefit of the state. Factories 
and workshops were seized by state without compensation to their 


former ownqrs and handed over to the management df working men. 


"Labour was made compulsory for all citizens, In "(his way in order 


eto rephase socieby ihe Russian state exerted series of control. An 


overhaul of these etents will obviously lead to the conclusion that 
state renovates society. In this connection an indigenous illustration 


will be suffidiently apposite. The indep2ndent state of India was 


born in 1947. Almost simultaneously with its advent it has set to 
the task of building a new type of society in India. Multiple measures 
are being taken to enshrine a socialistic society. Thus in India too 
state is steering the course of society. 


Society is invariably enmeshed in certain natural and geographical 
varieties. So almost in every case it is quite heterogeneous while 


- homogeneity is the important desideratum. In the social life homo? 


geneity and harmony might be brought by some amount of coerfion 
and control. Society lacks a specially suitable channel whereby these 
eoercion and control might flow. State, much more organised than 
society, has definite grooves like execusive and legislature which 
apply necessary doses of control and coercion to secure social cohesion 
and co-orgination. | All this indicates the inherent weakness of society 
which is a potent reason to justify the state inevitably controlling 
society. In area , Society is likely to be wider than state; but that 
* must not be a “ground for the society to be wider in power. Because 
width in extent does not necessarily imply greater strength. 
Again even assuming the society to be a genus of which state is a 
species there is little reason in the assumption that soeiety is 
superior to state. Because genus is nevər invariably superior to 
species : the possibility of animals being superior to human beings 
has been rudely precluded by reality. It may be a fact that state does 
not cover the entire gamut of human activity. Yet it is supreme 
since it disciplines human actions and thereby makes them sufficiently 
meaningful. Tt is state alone that supplies the key to the social 
order. 


IT 


Political authority has been beaten hard by pluralists’ pen. 
Ploralists are a class of twentieth-century iniellectuals who, with «a 
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high allergy to the state-sovereignty, do their best tọ shrink politica] 
authority to the smallest dimensions. They are zealot associationists 
whó deny the state its first claim upon citizen’s loyalty by arguing 
that there are other essential associations on a pasity with the state. 
“The state i$ only one among many forms of humaw aesociation."" 
The state alone “does not exhayst the associative impuldes of men”. 


Man's social nature finds expression in numerous groupings., “He is 
a creature of competing loyalties’. - 

Thus the pluralists start with a distrust for Lhe corapetence'of 
the state. Because of this distrust they set various other social 
organisations as rivals of state and obviously, as we shall show later, 
walk in the alley of unreason. The idea that state alone should possess 
entire sovereignty ruffles their conscience. They apprehend petrels 
of danger to accompany a sovereign state but can never cite factathat, e 
might prove the reasonableness of this fear. They are obsessed with 
the notion that state as such is bad and so its powers must in any way 

e “e curtailed. Thatis why without waiting to judge the strength, 
competence and capacity of social organisations they rank these 
organisations with state in respect of strength and authority.* Hence 
they insist that other associations arise naturally and spontaneously 
and in their peculiar spheres act independently of state control. State, 
thus, is confronted not merely by unassociated individuals but also by 
other associations, indepedently evolving and gliciting «individual 
loyalties. 

Pluralism has been heavily lambasted in recent jimes by many 
theoretical arguments. We, however, propose to judge its propriety” i 
from practical standpoints. Taking for granted that pluralists are 
theoretically correct in vindicating the independent authority of various 
associations one must admit that from practical standpoint such theory 
is hardly impeccable. Because conflicts and disputes are bound to 
emerge among these associations. Unless there is some superior above 
to keep these associations in restraint entire society will be an arena 
of ceaseless strife and consequently these social organisations will 
lurch. Hence to secure peace and order, unity and co-ordination state 
must be there to control various social organisations. Various associa- 
tions must yield to state because thereby alone they might have a safe 
and secure stay. ‘‘We need an organisation that has the special 
function of adjusting and adjudicating such clashes as well as of caring — 
for certain common interests". When the associations have got to be ° 
controlled by the state for their own benefit it is fdglish to argue that 


theese associations act independently of state control. 
° 
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* But apart from inter-associational trouble intra-associational chaos 


is likely to crop up. It is human beings that constitute a social 


organisation with the natural result that human feelings will be its 
guiding force. " &o obviously among the members of an association 
ixouble might’ start because of the personal penghant of those who 
hold the belus of this association. Persons holding key posts, if 
their proclivities tm unchecked, might grow abundantly selfish caring 
liftle for the longevity of these associations. It is state's rules and 
-iegulationf that can avert this dangerous possibility. Thus state 
should make inroad into the independence of nonpolitical organisations 
only because that is the right road to lead to their unhurt permanence. 
In India, for instance, there is company law which considerably 
controls public companies in order to ensure their smooth functioning. 


e *Simffarly employer-employee relations in different organisations are 


controlled by specific state-law. 


° _But the saddest blunder of the pluralists lies in their hammerede ` 


emphasis that like gtate other associations too independently commgnd 
individual loyalties. As a matter of fact state is the only organisation 
that enjoys spontaneous obedience. Indiviczals are loyal to the state 
because they are always aware tbat without state theirs will be a 
meaningless and unsafe existence. It is state-the mightiest organisa- 
tion that alone can secure safety and order and build up stability in 
human relations. A community of persons without state are a club 
of wayward E orphans. Non-polftical organisations are transitory, 
“altering always with the change of human convictions, Social ethics 
and personal morality, unlike codified canons,:are liable to constant 
change ; religious beliefs often change with the change of outlook. 
So different associations, which deal with all these things, must be 
mutable. It is, therefore, unreal to think that they will draw indivi- 
dual loyalty equally with the state. In actual practice people tend 
to extend their loyalty to these associations only after state has already 
put its seal of faith upon them. In other words recognition of these 
associations by state induces individuals to be loyal to them. This can 
be watched. in our daily habits. We believe in the genuineness and- 
efficacy of an association only when it is registered according to the 
relevant regulations of state. We do not feel a strong urge to be its 


— members unless if is recognised by definite state law. We, for 


instance, in India stand abashed and worried when employees’ unions 
in defferent Government offices are talked to be stripped of state 


recognition. . 
e 
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Life in modern times is growing giddily complex. In this pers- 
pective pluralists’ claim seems to be an impudent prate. State, to-day, = 
touches many issues and plays many parts. In each of the spheres 
of religion, conscience, intellect and economics the state has its hand. 
To this the individwalist might object by arguing that religion, consei- 
ence and intellect are purely matters of mind. This may be rejoined 
by the argument that these mental states manifes& themselvés within 
the network of organisations. Thus organisational aspect is largely 
significant and it is here that state occupies a dominant. position, Toe 
this way in all corners of society state steadily keeps itg control. 


IH 


The midrib of idealist theory was not bad. But the way in which it, e 
was presented, the manner in which the authority of the state was 
magnified was painfully crude. ‘They deified political authority and 

, advised to approach state with a reverential awe. In this ay 
id@lists, specially Hegel, created a fear complex about the state. In 
modern times critics of idealism haveemade capital of this fear Complex. 
But actually this phobia is baseless. There is nothing to be afraid 
of the authority of state. To satisfy the real needs of society political 
authority will surely swell. But that must Not be a reason for anxiety. 
Political authority was a terror in the tearful times of monarchy and 
autocracy. In an age when state meant virtually a heartless monarch 
or a bestial autocrat aversion to political authority. could be justified 
with reason. But modern state is a democratic state and à welfare 
‘state as well. In thé context of this changed set up fear for the state 
seams meaningless. The responsible state of present times will go on 
doing multiple functions because its responsibility to iron out growing 
complexities is gradually rising up. 

In certain epochs of history some intellectuals have appeared to 
tilt at the state with their hectic theories. But, fortunately enough, 
state has successfully sustained all these attacks and is storing strength 
more and more. Anarchists spent maximum energy to blot out any 
idea of state. But inspite of their serious edeavour anarchism to-day 
is merely a paper-principle. The portraits of Proudhon, Bakunin and 
Kropotkin do, indeed, adorn the text-books of political science, but 
their theories have totally failed to evoke even the slightest response æ 
in modern minds. Again Karl Marx in the nineteenth century and ° 
Mahatma Gandhi in the twentieth sought to depict state as the 
ld&thsome evil. Marx regarded state as an instrument of oppression 


| 
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e 
and dreamt of the happy future when state would wither away. 


e Similarly Mahatma Gandhi believed state to be a vehicle of violgnce 


and warmly expected the advent of a Ramrajya i.e. a stateless society. 
But actually both of them were lost in a ramantic reverie. Both Marx 
and. Gandhi anticipated the possibility of a statefess society in the 
temotest future when they won't be alive to show cause to the posterity 
fer the absurdity of* their vague theory. Possibly they foresaw the 
effect of their wishful thinking and that is why to the query a8 to how 
“things will Actually run in the absence of the state they, quite 
amazingly, could not give a clear answer. Again they clung to state 
ad interim. Marx made a temporary alliance with the state in the 
form of the so-called dictatorship of the proletariat. Gandhiji for 


. othe interim period accepted state in the form of that “Government 


which governs the least” and this was practically a parliamentary 
democratic government. Thus neither Marx nor Gandhi could deny 


the utility of state. Since the Communists came to power in Russiae 


forty-three years have elapsed but as yət no sign is there that the 
state ineRussia is in the process of witherirg away ; on the contrary 
state is gradually getting consolidated. Similarly the Indian state 
too is claimed to be resting on Gandhian ideals but hitherto no chance 
has flashed to indicate that state will, in fusure, cease to exist. 

Thus, political authority must lie above every challenge. It is for 
our benefit that we are to admit the superiority of state. Absence of 
state will mean a breathless vactum where humanity is to hover with 

° helpless staggers. ° It is the state that ensures the progress and 
prosperity of mankind. Beneath the berign shades of state alone we 
may have a screne comfort. So let us be for the state since state is 
always for us. 


- 


“THE GITANJALI” . | x 
° A Study in ‘Thou’ and ‘His’ œ» . 


DILIP MUSTAFI wy : : 


Jogamaya Devi College, Calcutta — * 


It is almost a literary curiosity how Rabindranath . Tagore has — 
been discussed as a poet time and again but as the poet of the 
Gitanjali, hardly ever. Tho reason is not a mysterious one. In 
the first instance Tagore’s work is so vast that the omission of 
elaborate treatment of a part of it does not impair our total impression 

. of the poet; Secondly, the poems of the Gitanjali profound as they =- 
» are, are regarded as instances of abstruse philosophy. 
: Itis time however that we approached the Gitanjali with a 
mission of getting at the heart of the Tagore world. The Gitanjali 
fairly represents his world of dreams, of those mefhories of dreams 
that survive into the light of the day. ‘‘What was his dream, how 
much of it could he convey to us; his readers?’’ is the question, 
which the writer of this present article will seek to answer in his 
modest capacity of a Tagorite. : 

‘The Gitanjali’ is not an anthology that seems eto deal with the 
visible world of form and beauty; it rains and the tired sunlight dwella 
all about us, the clouds come by. But all this is the background for 
something else; the vessel of life filling and emptying in solitude. 

The poet is always addressing someone. Is He God? If He 
is God what idea of Him does the poet cherish? He does not 
celebrate some divine power manifest in this world, nor does he 
celebrate some heavenly tenderness. For the Lord of these poems 
is not supreme because he is bound by his own laws. That is why 
the devotee can be so sure of him, He is sure that he hears His 
footsteps, he is sure that with Him is he connected. 

It would not be proper—I mean it would not be artistic enough— 
to fancy that the unknown of his poetry is a religious entity. He is 
not. Ishall at this stage cease to refer to the Soul of his poetry as 
a Person, as He. It is the Soul that the enchanted poet is seeking, 
the meaning of his own song, the purpose of his nights, the quality * 
of his pain. Rabindranath’s symbolic dramas present to us characterf Ë 
who are always seeking. What do they seek, their God or them- 


selves? What do they realise but that timeless urge in mag which 
9—2016P—XTI 
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° 
is also the urge of flowers and of streams and of the night that quivers 


before light breaks? E 
This ‘Thou’ then is one's own song substance, one's own desire. 
We hear, ‘Fis’ footsteps, not of God, but of the Gad of beauty, the 


“God of longing, our- Dream. We hear our purest Saddest and absolute 
+ desire walking the streets of our world, taking a form—do not worry 
if the Streets extend across clouds, fade over flowers, go skirting hills. 


We are our own gods and our immutable longing for what is 


beautiful suffuses our universe. 


To Rabindranath Tagore the world is & symbol and God Himself 
is a symbol and not an entity. It is the purpose of man’s life to find 
out the symbol. 

- The symbol is not clear fo us; it cannot have been. Like our 
desires that do not lend themselves to contours, his God is not 
evident. The ‘Gitanjali’ is an offering to whom we do not know, 
the poet himself did not. The flame of the lamp rises toward qn 
unknown destination; but the flame is beautiful and its destiny qnust 
have been good. * 

All our beautiful desires tend toward a consummation in good. 

The sigh of the wind that we hear throughout the Gitanjali is 
the sigh of the soul,.seeking a perfection. We hear of perfect 
surrender, a perfect vigil, adequate notes. We are left with a 
feeling ot harmony, of fullness that brings tears to our eyes. We 
become beautiful . 


- — THE BIRTH OF POETRY | 
P D. N. CHATTERJEE i _ 
*Chandernagore College, West Bengal. . : i - 


Hunger of the imagination which preys upan Jife—Hamlet.° 
The basis and root of poetry is spontaneous utterance of the undivided 
being. It is not the utterance of thought, neither is it the utterance of 


emotion: it is the utterance of the being before these faculties are ^ 


differentciated, —Murry in Shakespeare—P .278. ü 

Poetry, says Shelley, is the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds. We do not know if poets 
are the best and happiest spirits on earth. Yet we may accept that 
the moments when the creative impulse possesses the soul of the poet 
are the richest and intensest moments and, in a sense, the happiest 
fnoments of human life. A life of sensation is one of the deepest .of 
lifeein thes ense in which Keats understands it. Bpt the question is, 
apart from the richness which poetic inspiration invests om life, 
how does this poetry originate? It is one of the most mysterious of 
things as the mysterious growth of life in the womb of the mother—the 
appearance of life from a mechanical or whai"is apparently a mechani- 
cal process. Here we must depend for guidance on poets who have 
realised the mystery, who have experienced the throes of the birth of 
poetry like a human mother. Logically speaking, it may be argued 


that even though the poets experience, still they cannot look at the ^ 


thing objectively ; still in a region which is dark and forbidden to 
ordinary mortals it is best to be directed by people who have been 
poets and felt how it is like writing poetry. The spirit bloweth where 
it listeth ; logic must bow down its head there. 

The mood of creation or composition has been described as a 
state of inspiration which is at the root of all creation. It has otherwise 
been described as a kind of frenzy, an abnormal state of excitability 
which seizes the soul of the poet. The Greeks, like Plato’ and even 
Aristotle, recognised this state of mental flowering when vision after 
vision appears before the artist to be captured in the rarest of music 
and pictures. Horace and Goethe, Shakespeare and Shelley, Dante 


and Milton equally recognised this mysterious mood of the poet’s soul. g 
“What is this power which", says Goethe, “‘stands outside our control e 


e 
bi .° 
e 1 Plsto's Phaedrus —Dindsay'a Edition of Five Dialogues of Plato, p. 229. 


be ' 
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. 
' = and is raised high above earthly powers"? We may describe this as 


P mood, a state of supreme delight and nervous strain when the 
conscious and subconscious regions are profoundly stirred and ine this 
supreme state of mental excitability and joy the whole undivided soul 
of man burt, into a | flame of beauty and song. Thee whole soul is 
*oncentrated on ome thing and all imagination and reason melt to give 
- shape and. colour o the one thing that has possessed the soul of the 
poet. The supre the delight lies in giving expression to this thing—an 
idea or a tune, or a picture or the three together which start the 
— emotional exciter ent of the creative mind. 


This state lias been described as “the visitation of the divinity 
in man”, It is mysterious and inexplicable and it is the prerogative 
of the few, the “ chosen vessel that has been found worthy for the 


. reception of a divine influence". (Goethe). Shelley who was one of 


the most inspire] of poets very acutely says, ‘ʻA man cannot say ‘I 
will compose poe ry’. The greatest poet cannot even say that, for 
the mind in creation is as a feeding’ coal, which some invisibl$ 
influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness ; 
this pewer arises from withinp like the colour of a flower which fades 
and changes as ii is developed, and the conscious portions of our 
natures are unprophetic either of its approach or its departure". 

- The external world ànd the beauty of the intellectual wadi, some 
stray thought or idea, the colouf of the sky or some graceful movement, 
or sound, or memory may supply the source of the original disturbance 
of the poet's soul which is at the root of poetry. We may call it the 
° germ round whith the mind of the pcet weaves its silken thread of 
‘music and images. When the poet creates he i$ in a state of supreme 
sensitiveness, a :tate of poetic frenzy in which there is a mixture 
-of ecstasy ane pai. In joy and pain, in imaginative fervour the poet 
invests new g'ery and new significance, discovering new relations 
between things apparently unconnected. So the idea in the poet’s 
soul, psychologic: lly speaking, is not merely an idea or an expression 
of a view of life ;:t is as Prof. Bradley says, “their discovery or 
creation, or rather both discovery and creation in one”. The germ 
creates a stir in ths mind of the poet which is like a Jake of silver 
-water, so that th» disturbance creates ripples on its surface with their 
ever-widening circ;es on which the magic light of the sun makes and 


. unmakes splendid visions. This tendency to hold up a thing and 


e consider it in relat on with wider interest and a background of beauty 
and pleasant assoviations is described as a state of inspiration. ‘‘Pure 


poetry is not the decoration: of a preconceived and clearly defined 
t 
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matter : it springs from the creative impulsè of a vague imaginativée 
mass pressing for development and definition...while he was at work 
he did not possess his meaning ; it possessed him. It was an inchoate 
soul in the inchoate body of perhaps two or three vague ideas and a 
few scattered» phrases". (Bradley). No better conception of the 
mysterious process Could be given in fewer words. š a 


What about the pain in the poet’s soul? Cowper, light-heartedly 
spoke of the pleasure in poetic pain which none büt the poets knoy. 
When the mood or inspiration possesses the poet he feels a divine rest- 
lessness, a state of psychological and imaginative tension which always” 
seeks expression in art, music cr in language. Emotion seeks expre- 
ssion. So long as the poet cannot transcribe his feeling he cannot be at 
ease. Heis in the position of the human mother in labour pain and 
unless he can undergo this necessary pain—for all glorious activity | 
entails supreme intellectual and imaginative tension—there is no joy of 
a glorious production. In the superhuman effort of creation lies in 

* conscious play of the creative mind and it crushes out of his personality 
thsough the fire of self-torture the quintessence of, his vision of ‘life 
or reality. His power of feeling and willing has been fired te a white 
heat to give a living expression to his dream—we cannot call it idea 
or thought. So this pain is a glorious prerogative of the elect ; it is 
the pain of supreme effort and concentratién, the pain that refuses 
to be healed unless the divine dišcontent has been adgquately ex- 
pressed. This divine discontent has been timely described by Rabin- 
dranath in the following lines: 


“He who has been blessed with the precious burden of divine 
discontent has his heart full of fire and knows no sleep. The gift of 
the gods constantly burns the soul like fire with upward-rising flames'' 
—Bhasa-o-Chhanda. Mrs. Browning has noted the change this 
supreme experience brings about in the life of the poet in her finest 
lyric: 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man : 
The true god sighs for the cost and pain— ` 
For the reed which grows never more again 
As a reed with the reeds of the river. 


And Arnold speaks much the same thing when he says : M 


These things, Ulysses, ° 
$ : The wise bards also 
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- Behold ‘and sing. 
But O, what Labour ! 
» O Prince, what pain ! ° 


The greatet tha,mental concentration and pain, the greater the 
delight of exea&ion. They are proportionate. Mark,the fire and energy 
and glory of Shakerpéare's mental activjty in King Lear or Shelley’s 
infinite passion ayd pain in Ode to the West Wind, or Keats's 
passionate yearning in Ode to the. Nightingaie ; each creation is unique 
and grand because of the ardour it involves in the creative strain of 
The poet’s mind. The pain urges the poet to give a shape to the 
fleeting passion ôf the poet's mind. This urge makes the poet in- 
evitably musical; 3e cannot but sing. The pang must be eased. So 
Tennyson sings :— 


- I do but sing because I must 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 


The origin of pottry lies in ‘‘certain exceptional moments whene ' 
visitations of thought and feeling, elevating and delightful beyand 
expression, but always arising anforeseen and departing unbidden, 
reach the sou] ; thəse are, as it were, the interpenetration of a diviner 
nature through our own; and the province of the poet is to arrest 
' these apparitions, to veil tem in a language, to colour every other 
form he touches with his evanegcent art and so to ‘reduce from decay 
the visitations of tre divinity in man.’ (Bradley) Shelley, an ins- 
pired poet, thought that every great poem is but a feeble shadow of 
‘the original conception : for inspiration is already on the decline 
when composition »egins. He thinks that if thig influence of inspi- 
ration could be ‘durable in its original purity and force it is impossible 
to predict the grealness of the result: composition clips the wing of 
imagination and Shelley thinks that the finest passages are not to be 
produced by labou: and study. His statements, says Bradley, are 
exaggerated and misleading, though tbey explain the nature of his 
own experience. Pure emotion is impossible to capture; when the 
poet wants to ar'est his finest sentiments the artist is consciously 
present and awake But under the throes of inspiration a poet like 
Shelley is helpless and shakes like a reed and forgets the part of art. 
Yet art is there. ‘Poetry,’ says Wordsworth, ‘is the spontaneous 
overflow of powerfil feelings: it takes its origin from emotion recol- 
elepted in tranquillity.’ This tranquillity is not pure reason ; there is 
still that storm of emotion but it is controlled by a voluntary purpose. 


The origin of me-re is traced by Coleridge to ‘the balance in the mind 
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effected by the spontaneous effort which strives to hold in check the 
woyking of passion.’ There must not only be a partnership between | 
the two but a union ; ‘an interpenetration of passion and of will, of 
spontaneous jmpulse and voluntary purpose: a more than usual state 
of emotion with mre than usual order; judgment ever awake and" 
study self-possession with enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehe- 
ment and while it blends and harmonises the natural and the artificial 
still subordinates art to nature; the manner to the matter: and our 
admiration of the poet to our sympathy with the poetry.?’ "(Coleridge) 
The part of reason, thinks Shelley, is only found when the poet 
connects the inspired passages and supplies the slips and omissions 
that are natural in composition under the rush of strenuous inspi- 
rations. The truth is that reason is always alert though the poet is 
unconscious of it. Pure inspiration is vague like a mass of misshapen 
clouds and pure reason is like the dazzling sun in a naked sky. When 
the clouds are arranged in order and the sun is half-hidden we have 
pgetry which is an interpenetration of the two. , Chance inspiration 
does not produce marvellous results; these can be attaiged by “a 
science which is perfectly master of itself through an art which adds 
to the gifts of the Graces and the Muses that which is no less neces- 
sary, experience and craftsmanship. The poets’ inspiration is subject 
to laws, to fixed rules. These he must know and to these he must 
submit." (Croiset). ° ^ 

Does the poet conceive the «whole of his creation from the very 
beginning? It appears that he does not. The idé& which starts the 
activity of the poet’s mind cannot be compared to a germ which 
develops in the womb. Inthe germ is the potential organism but 
the first idea or vague emotion which starts the creation is not simi- 
larly organic, because what the poet creates is not an idea that is 
limited and tangible. It is vague; it is infinite suggestion.t Milton 
had a conception of the Paradise Lost as a whole but when he begaa 
to execute, the work did not fully agree with his original conceptior. 
No work worth the name can, because every work of art is living 
and grows with its own rhythm and often against the purpose of the 
poet. So when Shelley says, ‘A great stature or picture grows under 
the power of the artist as a child in the mother’s womb’ he is not 
wholly true. His imagination will certainly guide the poet but if 
we think that the execution wholly corresponds to the original con; 
ception, we are mistaken. The execution caprigiously changes and 
alters the conception of the poet. When Shelley bégan his Ode to the 


Here Bowra’s Inspiration and Poetry is very illuminating. ° 
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West- Wind he never dreamed of the marvellous last stanza ; it was 
«a the result of the inspiration of the moment, though some sort of jns- 
piration there was throughout.  Falstaff and lago were never full-sized 
persons in, their original conception of Shakespeare. , He had some 
7 vigue idea and as he executed his idea, the vaguen@ss dissipated, the 
artist was ‘carried off his feet when these two persons grew in dimen- 
sign from the vague ‘world of longing to the solid world of realiza- 
tion. Speaking of Sure poetry Prof. Bradley says: 
: “Pure poetry is not the decoration of a preconceived and clearly 
— defined matters it springs from the creative impulse of a vague 
imaginative mass pressing for development and definition. If the 
poet already knew exactly what he meant to say, why should he write 
the poem? The poem in fact would already be written. For only 
its completion can reveal, even to him, exactly what he wanted. 
When he began and while he was at work, he did not possess his 
meaning ; it possessed him. It was an incoahte soul in the incoahte, 
body of perhaps two or three vague ideas and a few scattered phrages. 
The growing of this body into its full stature and perfect shape was 
the same thing as the gradual self-definition of the meaning.” 1 


Books consulted— 


Coleridge : Biographis Literaria, 
Wordswqrth : Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. 

Shelley : Defence of Poetry (Prof. Cook's Edition). 

Arnold : Essays in Criticism. e 

Housman : The Name and Nature of Poetry —shows Low he writes. 
Bradley : Oxford Lec ures on Poetry —most penetrating. 
Saintsbury : History »f Criticism. 

Bowra : Inspiration aad Poetry—-very useful, particularly the study on Pusbkin. 
Murry : Pure Poetry (20th century criticism) Invaluatle. 
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(1) Oxford Lectures cn Poetry. 
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During the early days of television, one frequently heard the 
advent of this electronic miracle compared to that of the printing 
press. Although the analogy was, from the outset,- fatuous and 
although it rapidly became banal, it continues to provide one useful == 
reminder to those whe seek to generalize about ‘‘television in the 
United States’’. This reminder is simply that, in the strietest sense, 
television, like the printing press, is an tnvention—-a device which 
may be used for good or ill, which may give rise to ‘novel institutions, 
vocations, whole systems of habit 4nd value and belief, but which 
intrinsically remains a neutral instrument of communication. 

Despite what one sometimes hears to the contrary, there is 
nothing about the act of watching television which alters or destroys 
the identity of the viewer. The products of television, lfke those. of 
the printing press, can be scrutinized or rejected upon, exploited, 
discountenanced, and even, to be sure, uncritically suwrendered to—, 
but always in & manner asa by the wishes and capacities 
of the individual viewer, the “user” of the invention. Thus, what- 
ever changes the advent of the television may have created in the 
general pattern of American life ultimately attributable to the 
responses, largely deliberate, which specific broadcast materials elicit 
from the individual American. 


Television, the invention, surely affects American culture. But 
television, when we use the term to describe the products of the 
invention, not only affects American culture; it becomes. American 
culture, or at least an important element in American culture. For 
television programming induces in its viewer the processes of inquiry, 
of learning, of judgment, of enjoyment, and ofi further learning which 
are the basic processes of culture. - 

No area of television programming is more manifestly an denen" 
in contemporary American culture than is the use ef the medium for 


. . : . 
"reportorial'" purposes. The reporting of current events and situa- 
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tions by broadcast is an activity which is integrally related to the 
» central tradition of American journalism. In common with ethat 
tradition, it is carried on in the belief that accurate, comprehensive 
reporting qÍ news is a goal which takes precedence over all other 


— ° e 
concerns. . Š ° 


` There are, hçwever, special facts about the presentation of news 
by television wh ch seem calculated to have their effects upon the 
viewer. Themarifest scope and mobility of the medium need only 
be mentioned. It is clear that the stairs of the entire world, 
authoritatively ‘reported or represented as actuality in a way which 
only television alows, are commonplaces in most national network 


news programs. 

-— Two other features of television news, however, have special 
consequences for the viewer. The first of these is the astonishing 
intimacy or immediacy with which people and events are seem. 
Though selectivity doubtless plays a part in television news presenta? 
tion, what appears on the home receiver is, more often than nof$ an 
actual sftuation, seen from a ptrspective in which ''spectacle'"" has 
been sacrificed for the detail whien close proximity affords. What is 
seen may be a fragment, but it tends to be an authentic fragment. 


This authenticity has profound consequences for the ordinary 
‘viewer and his sttitude toward the affairs of his world. Of these, 
the most obvicus is the familiarity he can claim with persons, events, 
. and institutions which he has, as it were, “seen in action". The 

public or historical image of the men and institutions has, thanks to 
television, tended to evaporate or, at the least, to become radically 
altered. As “Television Magazine” recently asserted, the world’s 
leaders -have keen ''stripped of much of their public facade by the 
glare of television’s spotlight'. And when issues and institutions, 
public figures and crucial occurrences appear before one’s eyes, it is 
-hard to remain uncommitted and totally dispassionate. The affairs 
of the world, as they are presented by television, are calculated to 
invite from the American viewer that most characteristically human 
of all acts, the act of judgment. ^ ` 


"What is entirely clear, moreover, is that television, whether 
“deliberately or not, provides encouragement for judgments which are 
< informed and responsible. Fora second major charaoteristie which 
marks the presentation of current affairs by television is a concern 
‘for’ ‘background, for whatever relevant facts, issues, and idgas 
‘can be used in the illumination of the phenomena which, directly 


Oe 
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and unadornedly, emerge as the “hard news," the currént news of e. 


ihe moment. 


News ‘‘in depth” presents abundant opportunity for the reflec- * 


tion of individual analyses and opinions. The, formats employed. 
span an enormoug range, Including direct commentary «(reflecting __ 
beliefs which cover the entire spectrum of American social. though), 
interviews, open debate, historical reconstruction,eand the. ‘mobile’ 
play of camera and microphone among the characteristic a ae 
given situations and problems. ` . 

To television, therefore, can be attributed, at least in part, a 
striking—and almost paradoxical—new dimension in the ordinary 
American’s approach to the affairs of his world. For while he is, for 
the first time, able to view these affairs in all their immediacy, he is, 


at the same time, unprecedentedly concerned with seeing them in a .. 


proper “‘perspective,’’ with assessing them in the context provided 
by history and by various modes of economic, social and political 
Analysis. : 

* The contemporary American scene reflects abundant evidence 
of this desire to view the news of the moment from the perspective 
afforded by analysis and inquiry. A relatively austere (and expensive) 
periodical exclusively devoted to American, history enjoys a circula- 
tion comparable to that of popular ‘‘light’” magazines. The news- 
magazines (whose circulation in some cases exaeeds that of even 
the largest daily newspapers) deyote their lengthiest and most 


careful articles not to the specific occurrences of the. week but to : 


analytical accounts of men, institutions, and situations which 
are, as it were, “‘constant’’ features of contemporary life. Precisely 
because their activities provide appropriate, perspective, scholars, 
scientists, creative artists and other specialists enjoy hitherto 
unparalleled general prestige. In effect, television has communicated 
to its viewers a spirit of mature inquiry, and it is only to be expected 
this spirit is carried over into the habits of reading, discussion, and, 
indeed, of civic action which are displayed by a substantial section 
of the public. 


Another great area of experience provided by television is ordinarily 
called “entertainment,” although it would be entirely proper to regard 
much of it as the area of “art,” if the term is broadly employed. It 


is true, of course, that within the category of entertainment one can $ 


find many programs which are tasteless in conceptign and ephemeral 
ine appeal. Where, as in the ordinary large metropolitan area, some 
600 weekly hours of television viewing must be provided, it is hardly 


< 
- 
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© sprprising that a certain percentage of what is offered should be 
mediocre. 


Š ` As a rule, however, television programs desighed for entertainment 
call, ‘at least fninimglly, for the play of taient and creative imagination, 
..employing«the arts of the drama and other forms of narration, of music, 
of -the dance, of various kinds of specialized theatrical skill, and, not 
least, of the nianipulation of complex visual materials into agreeable 
astistic unities. In effect, therefore, the American viewer can find in 
television g source of experiences which are to some extent esthetic 
and to which he can respond with some measure of that thoughtful 
delight which authentic art characteristically produces. 


Millions of Americans, for example, have today been brought 
closer—in a ma.ner hitherto quite impossible for a vast majority of 
= the population—to the tradition of the theater. The works of the 
Greek tragediant, of Shakespeare, Moliére, Shaw, Ibsen and many 
others—formerly, in smaller cities at best, objects of schoolroom 
attention on the 5rinted page—have become actual theatrical experiences 
in. the lives of nany—if not most—Americans. It is, indeed, extfaor- 
dinary to recogn ze that children ‘and adults in even remote and isolated 
communities have shared’ with their more sophisticated fellow-citizens 
the opportunity io see distinguished performances of, for example, the 
“Medea,” “Hamlet,” “Mary Stuart” or “Heartbreak House". 
Giver the character of televison as a medium for both auditory 
and visual corcmunication, it is probably not surprising that program- 
, ming devoted (kclusively to serious musie is more rare than that "which 
is dramatic in character. (One should note parenthetically, however, 
that with the -ise of television, radio broadcasters, perhaps because 
television relieves them of certain otker responsibilities, have substan- 
tially increased the amount of time devoted to the presentation of serious 
music.) At th» same time, television has offered certain uniquely rich . 
musical experiences to the American public. Of these, the lecture con- 
certs by the celebrated composer and conductor Leonard Bernstein have 
probably had the greatest impact. In addition to such conspicuous 
oceasions as those provided by Mr. Bernstein’s programs, .the medium 
has brought to the public not only works from the traditiona] repertory 
of serious music but the compositions of such important contemporaries 
aB Stravinsky, Copland, and Britten. 


e . We have thus far noted only the manner in which television has 
served as a Mediunt for the presentation of materials whose form has 
been long established within America’s culture. More interesting— 
and perfiaps more importani—have been the achievements of those 
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broadcasters who have been aware of the novel features of the invention», 
and, unfettered by the precedent of older mass media or by preconcep- 
tions concerning the character of public tasta, have employed television _ 
to produce unique species of art. Since the early days of television, 
there have been presentations marked by an intimacy and reality 
which match the conditions usder which they are viewed., - Pm 

Wherever the standards of “these innovators have persisted, the 
results have been impressive and have been widely discussed and oftén 
imitated, In such productions the ''actuality" which so strengthens 
the reportorial function of television is employed in “thé service of 
imaginative art. Analagous developments can be observed in various 

ballets and musical dramas which have been created expressly for 
television. j 

Such innovations have important consequences for the viewer; 
they suggest that be is being exposed to humanistic productions which ™ 
mirror faithfully the authentic problems and preoccupations of our 
esociety. They serve, in a general sense, to meet the requirement 
reqently advanced by Murray D. Lincoln, chairman of the board of 
CARE: X ° : 

“We owe it to ourselves and to the cause of truth to 
wipe the mirror clean so that what we perpetuate in story, 
picture, and song is a reasonable facsiraile of life as we live š 
it here in this favored land *in the middle of the 20th 
century.'' I ° 

His dictum is by no means satisfied by the totality of entertain- 
ment offered by American television. But precisely becãuse it is thee 
characteristic power*of genuine art to engage and shape the pattern 
of human thought, television programming which is authentically 
artful achieves an effect out of all proportion to the space it occupies 
in the total broadcast schedule. 

Within the present article, there is lit;le space to devote to the 
third great class of uses to which television is currently put in the 
United States. These are the uses that are explicitly’ didactic, and 
they. include the employment of television for both formal and informal 
education, for religion, and for the various other undertakings which 
are regarded as “im the public interes” Within this entire area, 
the possibilities for affecting the future of American culture are 
staggering. When, as is happening with increasing frequency of 
recent years, the complete} resources of national television networks 
are employed in frankly educational enterprises—as they have been, 
for example, in the teaching of literature, of history, and the physical 
sciences—there is evidence (such as the sale of supporting textbooks) 
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that literally hundreds of* thousands of viewers are systematically 
pursuing demanding academic courses. In addition, 50-non-commer- 

e cially licensed television stations throughout the country are exclusively 
devoted to programming of an educational nature. 

The assessment of exclusively educational broadcasting, in its 

“effect upon the Américan population as & whole, remains difficult. It 
is clear by now that for hundreds of thousands of Americans who wish 
systematically and soberiy to pursue formal courses of education, tele- 
vision is serving a successful function. Its achievements in this respect 
are com parablé to those of older modes of “extension” education (cor- 
respondence, evening classes, etc.), and, indeed, formal education by 
felevision is, in mauy aspects, an inegral part of the entire movement 
which is referred to as “adult” or ‘‘outgoing’’ education. Moreover, 
the animation and attractiveness of televisior presentation have drawn 
to this mode of educational experience many people for whom more 
traditional forms of pedagogy have little appeal. 

The impact of educational television upon the casual or occasionale 
viewer cannot, on the other hand, be assessed with any great certaiaty 
as yet. ° . 

The number of non-commercial stations and their viewers has 
grown strikingly however, in recent years. What was, only five years 
ago, a pioneering enterprise has become a strongly established element 
in the broadcasting, scene; its fmpact upon American culture will 
inevitably become discernible in the very near future. 

Tt is perhaps typical of Americans that they have been astonish- 
tingly quick to adapt "ihe invention of television to ends which are most 
immediately and transparently useful—to the communication of inform- 
ation and enlightenment which are required for participation, and indeed 
survival, in the contemporary world. In the community of discourse 
which one finds in the press, in civic anc political forums, indeed in 
ordinary conversation, there is reflected the firm assumption that 
ordinary Americans are abreast of current affairs throughout the world 
and they view these affairs in relevant perspective. It may be equally 
characteristic that Americans have been somewhat slower in exploiting 
television for. purposes of deep and lasting esthetic and intellectual 
satisfaction---that the impact of-art and of fo-mal education as provided 
by television is, while genuine and unmistakable. neither so regular nor 
go profound as that of'reportorial broadcasting. Yet the development 
ef American art, music, and literature and the blending of these national 
expressions into the main current of western civilization offer an 
enormously hopeful precedent. ° 
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Few words are so baffling as art. Most of us «are familiar with 
it but seldom do we care to know what it means. ° 


Negatively art is not what nature is, for by art is meant all that 
is made by man whereas nature signifies the sum of things that exist 
by themselves. Nature is the primordial stuff of reality, arb is man's 
work on it. Nature is the world of actualities, art is dealing with 
ideal possibilities, so that between art and nature there is a wide 
contrast. 

But a little thought discloses close affinity between the two. Man, 
to whom art owes its origin, is himself an offspring of nature and all 

*that he strives to achieve in art is really à continuation of what nature 
cafries on in secret silence in her movements.* Behind them both 
there is a dynamic urge that bursis'out into an endless vatiely of 
forms. Moreover, it is to nature that art must turn for the stuff of 
its work. Itis nature that furnishes „the foundation for art. Both 
art and nature must work hand in hand and grow in accord and 
peace. . ° 

But this peace between art and nature is not easily won. It 
marks the close of a long and toilsome journey through conflicts and, 
struggles. Nature, for all her vastness appeares crude. As bare 
existence it is dull and uninspiring. Man’s longing for novelty drives 
him far afield’ beyond the bounds of nature. Thus a child of nature 
as man is he proves to be a rebel child. The world of. actualities can 
contain him no longer and he sets about rearing up a new world of 
boundless possibilities. 

Discontent marks the birth point of art. But it cannot carry it 
far. After all discontent is š temper of negation. It empties and 
impoverishes the soul but cannot replenish it. With mere discontent, 
noble though it be, art cannot thrive. ` 

The artist is a man of vision. He delights to dwell in a world 
of ideal possibilities. ''His eye in fine frenzy rolling doth glance 
from earth to heaven”. In this flight heavenward he risks a great 
‘deal. At the very outset he is in danger of losing his foothold upin 

the solid world of actualities. But in his all-abserbing passion for 


never-ending novelties he minds not the cost. a 
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The man of business has a horror of dreams. To him the man 
° of dreams is & parasite, & social burden and a misfortune. The 
business man ig a man of action and is sworn to work, with unremitting 
toil, in the gphere" of present day realitiss. The real world is the 
~ present world and it affords him scope for, work whereby he can earn a 
living. - For ages we have been listening to the pious teaching, 
‘Why thing ye what ye shall sat, what ye shall drink’. The thought 
of. food and drink nevertheless weighs heavily on us. Those that 
work for the bread of life are heores in the service of humanity. 
They cannot be-blamed if they distrust the dreamer. 


Yet it is not the man of dreams that is causing anxieties today. 

The votaries of work are mainly responsible for the malady of the age. 

>m The danger point is reached when work calculated to earn a living, 
grows into a cult and enslaves man and instils into him an inordinate 
passion for accumulations. Under its pressure man grows greedy 
and is turned into a machine working restlessly for piling up, 
possessions. There is a race for business expansion and no timg is 
left for restful leisure. . 

Play, the only corrective against such a malady, is pushed in 
the background. And along with play art is also fast decaying. 
There is a growing fasion ño doubt to advertise art and play. But 
in an age gÍ business-crase none bf them has any chance to prosper. 
Play is called in "and subsidised to serve business interest; and art is 
charged to cater for commercia magnates. As a result both are 

° choked and what we witness to-day is a caricature of play and art 
from which the inward spirit has fled. . 

The playful attitude is the nourshing principle of art. Life 
becomes a sordid affair when every moment the craving of the flesh 
sits tight upon it. We are finished under its burden. Play rescues 
the suffocating soul out of this plight. P'ay: means a deliverance : 
from the cares of eating and drinking. Thoughts of loss or gain do 
nof over power the playful spirit. When we play we go on unhinged 
by any vicissitudes of fortune. In all genuine play there isa marked 
spirit of detachment. Nevertheless play reills this life, worn out 
by the tyranny of work, with.renewed vigour. With it freshness 
returns and there is a recreation of life. 

"i When life is visualised in the pure spirit of playfulness we have 
eart. Art is not a bread.earning pursuit yet it recreates life ina 
wonderful manners The artist is not wedded to the cult of work 
and for himjthere are none of the treasures to add gloss and brillianey 
to life. * He is a lone figure ever musing with himself enchanted and 


enlivened by a vision of idealites. As he delights to dwell in theme 
it makes him turn away from things of present day existence. This ' 


fe 
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detachment from current affairs of the day earns him a freedom 
unique and wonderful. š 2 

The artist "is free, but freedom is a confusing virtue.e Ordinarily _ 
the man sold to slavery is not free nor is the master of slaves free. 
The master of slaves, forall his commanding authorify,.canngt free, 
himself from the clutches of fate. Freedom, denied to the slaves is 
also denied to the master. But an artist, be hea slave or a, master; 
is priveleged to enjoy freedom unaffected by any change of situations. 
The artist is not dominated by any motive nor is theré any objective 
to guide and control his movement. His is a purposeless, objectless 
pursuit ever flowing out of the abundence of his inward vitality. Its 
progress continues unhampered by any consideration of success or 
failure. Art has no end except its own. The artist is rightly and 
truly the master of himself. In him there is no halting, or division 
d life. From start to finish it is one life, full life, whole and free 
life. . 

Nevertheless the artist's life is mot a tales affair recklessly 
indulging in whims or sudden outburst ofcaprice. There is a law 
which is the artist’s own making not imposed on him from without. 
His reverence for himself is virtually the reverence efor the law that 
symbolises his personality. He obeys the law as 8, disciple obeys his 
master. This is the secret of the artist’s adherence to discipline 
throughout life; i o; : 

Discipline makes for discipleship. It is the armour of defence 
whieh protects him ffom the insidious inroads of passing fancies. It 
is easy enough to sell oneself of at a price readily available. But to 
stand firm till to the end rejecting every offer on the way in the 
undying hope of realising ihe full measure of value involves an 


° element of sacrific and patient waiting that goes to the moulding 


of the artist'slife. This is ‘the everlasting way that must be pressed 
to the last’ to realise ‘the everlasting yea’. 
In a way the artist's life is a life of privation, in essence it is 


E life of fulfilment. Life in its fulness is sometimes mistaken for 


a life that swells, full to the brim, by massing of materials without 
scrutiny. It is the quantity of intake that counts in regard to the 


expansion of life so that asceticism that stresses the need of self. š 


denial comes in for condemnation. In truth, however, full life doese 
not mean a life massive in form. It is rather the quality, the 


intégrity and the purity of the stuff that makes for the fulfilment 
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“of life. Asceticism that aims at keeping up the inward purity of 


` life is a wholesome phase in the artist’s life. = 
The artist is a lover of purity. His concern for purity of life 
forces him fo cargy on a ceaseless drive against anything that taints 


— 2 corrupts. e With integrity life becomes a simple affair—from the 


core to thé skin, ‘it is everywhere, the same texture. There is no 
“discordant elemept to cause it to crumble ta pieces. This is how the 
artist’s hope of a full life is realised. 

The artist lives by hope. Hope carries him aloft into the domain 
of pure possibilities. But there comes a moment when he is over- 
taken by a desire, out of abounding love for worried humanity, to 
communicate to them the serene beauty of things treasured in the 
land of dreams. Thus it sets about giving a ‘local habitation and a 
name’ to his dreams. By the side of nature we have an added world 
of artistic creations. 

In this downward descent the artist encounters a two-fold danger. 
There is first the danger of lapsing into a mood of evaluating thing? 
by the standard of fitness. When a tailor makes a piece of garment 
or a sRoe-maker makes a pair of shoes they are governed by the 
theory of fitness. Fitness conduces to utility. The artist; be he a 
poet or a painter, a sculptor or an architect, is debased if he is moved 
by considerations ef utñity. ` The true artist must not be led by 
the princjple of fitness. From the business point of view he may 
be a misfit—a transcendental misfit—but he must himself be the 
measure of hig art. I , 

There is yet a subtler danger. The artist’s dreams, when embodied 
in shapely things, suffer a degradation. From the plane of pure 
ideality they are dragged down to keep house together with the 
world of ugly crudities and along with them they are smitten with 
the hand of death. In the realm of pure dreams they were unassailable 
but as things of mundane concern they are stricken with decay 
and desolution. It is the artist's love for man that pusbes him 
into this plight. 

Love must be requited so that sociesy has an obligation to 
keep alive: the spark of vitality that animates the work of art. To | 
forget the artist or dismiss, because of business pressure, the long 
vistas of artistic glory, in a cursory glance is a sin. Our fore- 


e bears had a finer sense of obligations to the artist. They built 
* temples of learning where living souls are gathered to commune in 


reverential mood,*with the artist of all ages. By so doing we keep 
burning the flame they kindle for us. i : 
e 
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Let us again remember, a8 we enter the portals of learning our 
real quest is not for what fastens us fast to the nere ephemerality i 
of living but for. what has power to transmute this living into an. 
undecaying symbol of value. The journey is tedious but ihe artist 
with his art is the keacon lighj to guide and inspire us. fpo forsake 
art and the artist is to stray away from the neh path’ and courh 
disaster. 

As an unbroken stream young aspirants, year after year rush 
to the University. Full of hope and ambition, they pim their faith 
in the future. They elect to dwell in a world of dyeams. In this 
venture they are the true scions of the long race of artists, that 
have gone before. In their own style and fashion, they carry on 
the work of revivifying the spirit that animated the artist. 

The world is astir today with ‘the gospel of practice’. Even 
our university is threatened with an invasion. To fortify our defences 
we have to review the credentials of the artist. The artist, a rebel 
b child of nature, moved to outstrip her by his own creation. But 
lus? for triumph over nature soon wears out. And life for all its 
victories 1s still beset with ills. Anxieties and fears, toils and turmo: ls 
tear it to pieces. That life is truly blessed which can surmount this 
conflict and enjoy inward peace. . 

That art is real art which opens the wie for peace of the spirit. 
Of all arts the art of life is the noblest. The true drtist does 
not care for a triumph over nature nor is it for him to exalt in 
the hour of victory. Ashe yearns for peace he makes ¢he discovery, 
the most significant of all discoveries, that nature everywhere and 
always abounds in harmony and peace. From the starry heavens above 
down to the limitless depth of seas everything moves in harmony 
and order. Nowhere is there any sign of conflict or clash. Even the 
seasons of ihe year, for all their vagaries, observe an order that 


nothing can alter. With deeper insight a change comes over him. 
As he looks at nature he realises, with stupifying wonder, the hidden 
harmony in her. No longer as a rebel child but in the spirit of 
humble discipleship he approaches nature and implores her to initiate 
. him into the mystery of life in peace. With the return and home- 
coming of the straying child there is rejoicing and reconciliation 
between art and nature. It is the art of life that bears she real 
blessings of life and herein all arts receive their fulfilment and3 
consummation. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


— - Memoirs „of My. Working Life —Bye M. ER Delhi: The 
Publicatjons' Division, Govt. of India, 1960, pp. 154, Index, Re. 1°75. 

Dr. M. Visve$varaya, the centenarian Bharat- Ratna, published a 
significant piece of autobiographical writing in 1951. The same book 
has been weprinted as a National Book Trust publication by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1960. Probably this reprint has been made in honour 
of 100th birth anniversary of this great Indian, which was observed with all 
dignity on 15th September, 1960. 

The object is’ to place on record a brief, authentic account of his 
working life, from March 1884 to December, 1946. “Three additional 

^ chapters (17, 18 and 19) outline same of the thoughts and views which 
have occured £o him on the various practical problems concerning the 
future of Indie. 

Indeed there are very few Indians to-day who can rival a life of 
Visvesvaraya's richifess and variety. Starting as an Irrigation Engineer 
of Bombay Government in March, 1884, he voluntarily retired from service 
as Dewan of Mysore State in December, 1918, Meanwhile, he served as 
special Consulting Engineer i in Hyderabad and as Chief Engineer in Mysore. 

Since then, he served as consulting engineer of various Indian States 
like Baroda, Gwalior, etc. and corpcration, like Bombay, Karachi, ete. 
He has been actively associated with a number of private industries like 
the Mysore Iron and Steel Works. He has served on various public commi- 
*tiees concerning irrigation, technical education, chemical industries, 
economic enquiries, etc.. He has been abroad six times, He has been 
the President of All India Manufacturer’s Organization since its inception 
in 1941, His career is singularly remarkable for its variety and range of 
experience. 

All through his working life, the author was guided by one aim. His 
‘object was ''to plan, promote and encourage developments chiefly in 
education, industries, commerce and public works to enable the people to 
work well, earn well and live well” (p.58). He was convinced.that we 
must develop the life and capacity of our people “by encouraging in them 
self-help, power of initiative, courage to change and courage to create new 
things, spirit of co-operation and a capacity for organization" (p. 54). 
This patriotic spirit has informed every phase cf his life and work. 

As an Irrigation Engineer he designed and led the construction of 
he Erishnarajasagara Dam across the Cauveri, the largest storage 
reservoir ever built. in India up to 1912. It took the character of a 
multi-purpose project, first of its kind in India, It was ''in essence a 
miniatuse T, V, A. (Tennessee Valley Authority) scheme in America" 


jä 
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. e. 
(p. 48). It may be mentioned incidentally that T. V. A. was designadi, 


only jn 1983. The Krishnarajasagara alone would perpetuate the name 


-of Vivesvaraya. In addition, he supplied at least a dozen cities with | 


original water- -supply schemes and some half dozen other cities: with | 
modern drainage systems, ° ° 

Às a Dewan of. Mysore, hig great contribution was estahlishmené of 
the Mysore University'in 1916. Ashe reminds us: “No Indian „State im 
those days had a University” (p. 71). He invited Sir Asutosh Mookerjge 
to deliver the first convocation adress on 19th October, 1918. Besides, 
he was instrumental in introducing various industrial concerns, technical 
and occupational institutes and economie conferences. . 

-Visvesvaraya was pioneer in his belief that future growth of India 
would. depend entirely upon planned economy. His, two publications! 
grcatly stimulated national thought in this direction, His dream is now 
being realised before his very eyes by the succession of Five Year Plans 
under the leadership of the Government of India. 

The author concerns himself with threats to national security, 
Suilding of national character and pr.motion of nation-building and 
ratfonal efficiency in last three chapters. He advocates the control of 
population, storage of ab least two years’ food supply and effective “Grow 
More Focd'' campaign. He is convinced that “the way to build a better 
nation is to build better individuals” (p. 182). He pleads for higher 
educaticn, disciplined habits and a plarfned $ife fcr all, He advocates 
immediate introduction of compulsory primary education, He has formu- 
lated four rules of conduct: (i Harder werk, (ii)* Planned disciplined 
work, (iii) Efficiency, and (iv) Countesy and Service, to be “persistently 
kept in view by every citizen who wishes to succeed and who expects to, 
be regarded as a worthy member of the community" (p. 137). The last 
ehapter is exelusively devoted to ideas of planning as applicable to new 
India, There are incidental remarks regarding maintenance of English as 
a medium of higher education (p. 144) and promotion of national character 
by the National Planning Commission (p. 146). He remarks: “The steps 
to be taken to build up the Indian nation should begin, by removing the 
weak points in the economie sphere and strengthening the equipment in 
the politieal and moral spheres, as economie resources render constructive 
measures possible" (p. 149). He has thus rightly emphasized the over-all 
and integrated nature of national reconstruction programme in India, 

The Memoirs is indeed a profoundly significant work. Ik is an object 
lesson as to what achievement is possible in a man’s life by one’s own 
exertions, At a time when we are facing a crisis of character in national 
life this book will be a welcome inspiration to one and all. = 
: *. R. CHAKRAVARTI, 

1 Reconstructing India, London (1920). Planned Economy for India. Bangalore (1934); 
° 
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DEATH oF SRI CHARUÓHANDRA, BISWAS 
x ° 


The University of Caleuita has suffered another loss in the passing 
away of Sri, Charuchandra Biswas who was connected with the Uni- 
versity in different capacities for more than one-third of a century. 
Sri C. C. Biswas, as he was generally known, was a very distinguished 
student of this University in the first decade of the present century, 
and stood First in almost all University examinations. He began 
his career as an advocate of the Calcutta High Court where he after- 
wards became an eminent judge. He interested himself in the politics 
of the country and showed his ‘abilities as à debator and forceful 
speaker in the City Corporation Councils, as well as on the floor of 
ihe Legislature. His first love perhaps was the University of Calcutta 
where he became a member of the Senate, of the different Faculties 
and of the Syndicate. The Vice-Chancellorship of the University 
came to him as a fitting erpwn to his University career. Towards the 
end of his life, he was translated to an All-India Forum. He became 
a member Sf the Rajya Sabha in the Indian Parliament, and also a 
member of the Cabinet as Law Minister of the Government of India. 
Sri Biswas hadean eventful and successful life and he obtained almost 
all the prizes that he coveted. We offer our tribute of respect to the 
memory of this distinguished son of our Alma Mater. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ` 
NOTIFICATION No. CSR/20/69 ee O Oo 


It is notified for general information that the following changes, in Chapter LVI of 
the Regulations relating to the B.Mus. Examination of this Uuiversity were adopted by 
the Academic Council at their meeting held on the 18th May, 1930 and accepted by the Senate 
on the 30th July, 196). 

“The following proviso be inserted at the end of rule 10fa) of Chapter LVI of 
the Regulations (1955 edition) relating to B. Mus. Examination :— | 

Provided that a candidate taking up subjects included under Papers III and IV æ 
of rule 6 must obtain 3896 of the marks in each of the Language Papers, in order to ^ 
nass in Pass Course”. 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on lhe 13th September, 1960 decided to 
give effect to the above changes from the examination of 1960, 


t. e. Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
gË 29th November, 1960. Registrar. 
° ; 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ° 
Notification 
No. G/852/71 (Aff) 
s . *.* 
= Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extenfon of the affiliati-n already 
granted, the Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya Bong&on has been affiliated to the B.A. and B.Sc, 
of the 8rd year Degree Course standard, in Mathematics Honours with effect ffom the sessi- n 
1960-61, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the exami- 
nations mentioned, from 1963, and not earlier, , 
Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/861/187 (Affl.) 

° It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, tbe Alipurduar College, Jalpaiguri has been affiliated to the Pre-University 
standard, in Elective Bengali with effect from the session, 1960-61, ie, with permission to 
present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 
and nol earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
° Calcutta. Registrar, 
£ UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
Notification 
No. Bx/47/60 Dated Sagar, 11th March, 1960, 


It is notified that the following candidates who appeared at the various examinpatiofi 
(Supplementary) of the University of Saugar held in September-October, 1959, have hd 
found guilty of using unfairmeans at these examinations, The Results of these candidates 
for the 1959 examinations (Supplementary) are cancelled and they will not be eligible to 
take the 1960 Examination also. They will however be allowed to appear in W6]: œ 


Examinations. 
° 


988 


.- 
RA 
No. 


° 145 


108 


>» 


92 


98 
15 
928 


231 


` 
Enrolment 


No. 


C/1075 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Name of candidate with 
address. 


Ram Sajiwan Sharma, S/o Shri 
e Narayan Prasad Sharma, H. 
No 18/557, Amapara, Raipur. 


C/964e s Johanlal Sahoo. S/o Shri Tijau 


Chip46 


«9/1090 
. 


cra 
C/1752 


B/ 18560 


Gl9q7 


G/990 


0/399 


C/4909 


B/18313 


C/984 


C1094 


Cjà484 ` 


C]1447 


Ram Sahoo, Vill. Sakri. P.O, 
Tekari. (Kurda). . 
.Babinson George, S/o Mr. 
Ge8rge William, Driver Rly. 
Colony, Raipur. 

Siddh Kumar Mishra, S/o Shri 
Siddhnath Mishra, Jethmal 
Baid, Sadar Bazar, Raipur. 
Ghiran‘eev Kumar Agrawal, 
S/o Shri Bcharilal Agrawal, 
Saral, Ghowk Bazar, Chhatar- 
pur. 

Ramdas Gupta, S/o Shri “Daya 
Ram Gupa, C/o Shri Raghu- 
nath Prasad Gupta (Mauhva), 


Bundhiya Blocks, Chhatarpur, . 


Govindlal Mishra. S/o Shri 
Vishou Prasad Mishra, C/o 
Shri Dhaniu Prasad Sharma, 
Pleaders' Clerk, Purani Basti, 
H. No. 15/614, Raipur. 


Dashrath Dal Sharme, S/o 
Shri Ram Narayan Sharma, 
Kankalipara, H. No. 14/687, 
Raipur. 


Lekbram Chaurasia, S/o Shri 
Hazarijal Chfarasia, C/o Shri 
Ganeshlal Chaurasia, Head 
Office, Parasia. 


Gulab ‘Singh Chauhan, S/o Shri 
Shyam Singh Chauhan, C/o 
Shri Pritam,  Malviyaguni, 
*Tharse. 

Mohd. Abdul Wadood, S/o 
Shri Mohammad Abdul Haque, 
C/o Shri Fazil Manzil, Bazaria 
Mohalla, Hoshangabad. 


Shri Ram Vig, S/o Shri 
Sodagar Shah Vig, Gunjpare, 
Station Road, Raipur, 


Keshav Bhatia, S/o Shri 
Rocha! Das Bhatia, Bhatia, 
Trading Company, Sadar 
Bazar, Raipur. 


Sohanlal Daga. S/o Shri S. R. 
Daga, Sadar Bazar, Raipur. 


Jagdish Prasud Gupta, S/o 
Shri “Ayodhya Prasad Gupta, 
S.D.O., (P.W.D.), Sagar. 


Chhatrapal Singh Chauhan, S/o 
Shri Gajadhar Singh Chauhan, 
Purechan, P.O. Ateho, Dist. 
Pratapgarh (U.P.) 


Ishwasdas Chhabda, S/o Shri 
Ramla! Chhabda, Cycle Store, 
Station Road, Raipur. 


Examination. 


Prep. Commerce 


Prep. Science 


Do. 


B.A. (Prel.} 


Prep Commerce. 
Do. 

Prep. Arts. 
Do. 


B.A. (Prel.) 


Preparatory 
Commerce. 


Do. 


Prep. Science. 


Prep. Arts. 


Prep Commerce 


[nEc* 


"Institution. 


Regular, Ohh, 
Coll., Raipur 


Do. 


Do. 


Regular, 
Maba. — Col, 
Chhatarpur, 


Do. 


Regular, Chh, 
Coll , Raipur. 


° 
Do. | 


Ex-Student, 
Chh. Coll, 
Raipur. 


Regular, 
K.M.V., 


. Hoshangabad. 


Do. 


Regular, Chh 
Coll., Raipur. 


Do. 


Do. . 


Regular, 
U.T.D., 
Saugar. 


Regular, Chh. 
Coll., Raipur. 


Do, 


; " — 
* . 
t > h ° 


. 1960] : sanno I 989 . 
. e ^" 5 d . 
181  O/1028 ^ Om Prakash Jain. Slo Shri ^ Do. Do.” ." © 

WO vs Dashrath Lal Jain, Dhannalal š 

Shesh Karan Jain, Gole Bazar, 
4 Raipur. ` 
79 Bj15156 Amrit Lal Gautam, S/o Shri B.A. (Preli- Do, " 
Lati Ram Gautam, Ward No. mineary). x 
@ 1/122, ^ Kalari Mahalla, * 
f Balaghat. oe NE 
238 6/396 Pooran Singh Pahdiya, 8/o Prep. Arts. .* Regular, « 
Shri Baldeo Prasad"Pandiya, WMV. . 
Surajgunj} Itarsi. ` "EE Hoshangabad. 
16 C/3149 Liladbar Chhatri, S/o Shri Prep. Science, Regular, eè 
Kundanlal Shankerram, Fruit U.T.D., 
Merchant, Katrabazar, Sagar. Sauget. m 
68 0/3080 Ramesh Kumar Namdeo, S/o ^ Do. d Do. 
Shri Maniklal Namdeo, Gaur 
Street, Gopalganj, Sagar. a 
20 C/1861 Nirmal Kumar Jain, S/o Shri Do, Do. 
Hazarn] Jain, C/o Shri 
Babulal Jain, Kirana N 
Merchant, Katre Bazar, 
Sagar. - 
By Order, 
Ishwar Chandre, 
I Registrar, 
University of Saugar. 
e 
E UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
*No R. 24/1568 Sagar, the 10th March, 1960. 
Notification * 


In exercie- of the powers vested in th» Vice-Chanesllor under sub-section (5) of Section 
14 of the University cf saugar Act, 1946, read with Ordinance No. 12 section 5 and Ordiance 
No. 13 section 8, the Vice-Chancellor has been pleased eO order that Shri Radheylal . 
Maheshwari be debarred from appearing at any examination ofébe University of saugar to 
be held in 1960 and 1951, The Vice-Chancellor has also ordered that his name be struck off 
the rolls of the University forthwith. ° 

The Vice-Chancellor has been pleased to order also that Shri^(fhhoteylal Dube and Shri 
Ananda Kumar Dube be warned tbat if in future they participate in any activity which may 
lead to indiscipline in the University, they will b$ expelled from the University. ` 


Ishwar Chandra, 
Registrar. 
University of Saugar. 


UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
Notification 
No, EX/BAR/183 of 1959-60 


It is hereby notified that the result of the under-mentioned candidates who have been 
found guilty of having resorted to unfair means at the University Examinations held in 
April, 1959 and October, 1959 have been cancelled and that they have been further debarred 
from appeering at any college Examination or an Examination of this University and from 
joining any college before the expiry of the date of the year mentioned against them : 


University Seat Candidates's Name. College. Date till which 
A No. '"debarred. 
Inter, Arte Examination, April, 1959 : 
2310 Kinkar, Govind Shivaram. Rajaram College; — 1st January, 1964, 
Kolhapur. : 
Pre-Degree Examination, October, 1959 : - 
1366 Joshi, Shyamkart Fergusson College, Jet January 196" 
Jagannath. Poona-4. 
e Ganeshkhind, Poone-7, ° W. H. Goley, — -e 
18th March, 1960. Registrar. 
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The examination of the following candidates of the Supplementary B.Sc. (Eng.) Part 
e II (Civil) Examination held in the month of August, 1959, has been cancelled for using unfair 
means at the said examination : 


e 
Sl. No. Roll No. © Registration No. Name of the Candidates. 
ee 


Bae od . 2 . MTL5S Bid Baran Dey 
2 * 758 7702-49 Chandra Deo Ram 
E 3'. De. 1576-55 Hafiz Syed Matloobur Rabman 
é 4 6 1727-58 Hira Kant Jba 
.. & 7 6915-48 Ibnv:s Tarige 
6 v. 4248 12070-51 Jyotirindra Nath Kar 
7 9 849-58 Kamesshwar Nath Srivastava 
8 10° 4110-48 Kaushal Kishore Pd. Sinha 
9 11 709-54 Masood Alam 
10 12 . 845-68 Mobammad Aiyub 
11 18 12004-51 Panna Lall 
12 15 1492-56 Ram Dular Choubay 
13 17 1568-55 Sitya Pal Soni 
14 19 708-54 . S. Azharuddin Akhtar 
15 20 8481-50 Abdal Bari 
Patna University, 8. Y. Hussain, 
Patas, the 8rd February, 1960. Deputy Registrag. 
Š PANJAB UNIVERSITY. CHANDIGARH 
No. 8221-8357/60-G Dated the 81at March, 1960, 


In supersession of this office, Notification No. 691-930/60G, dated the 8th January, 
1960, I ain to inform yau that the Syndicate of this University, vide, paragraph 69, of its 
proceedings dated 19th March, 1960, has qancelled the rustication orders of the following 
students :— e ^ 


8, No. Regd. No. Name of the Student. Father's Name. Class. 
1 < 'B6p-398» Siri Krishan Shukla Sh, Tarlochan Das IV Year 
Shukla 
2 54-p-198 ' Zora Singh Brar Sh. Hakam Singh IV Year 
3 66-p-362 Ranjit Singh Sabni 9n. Sripal Singh IV Year 
Sahni 


Kesar Mall, 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
for Regietrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 
It is hereby notified that :— 
The following persons have been disqualified for she reasons noted against each :— 
1. Tale Ram S/o Shri Deotiya Ram, Vill. & P.O. Petwar, Teh, Hansi, District Hissan 
(Roll No. 55778, Matriculation Examination, 1958, has been dlsqualified for three years, i.e., 


1958, 1959 and 1960, for impersonation, under regulation l8(aj. 


; 9. Manohar Lal 8/o Shri Sardar Singh (Roll No. 99484, Matriculation Examination, 
1957) second year student, Overseer claas, Panjab Polytechnie, Nilokheri, who impersonated 
Tale Ram has been di-qualified from appearing in any University Examination for a period 
"Ot b years, i.e., 1958 to 1962, under regulation 18 (d) ii). 

-— `3 Ram Phul S/o Shri Shiv Lal (Roll No. 181412, Matriculation Examination, 1960), 
a student of Jat High School, Hodel who tampered with the Internal Assessment marks, 
has been disqualified fomthe Matriculation Examination for 1960. 


:  Chandigarh-3, J. R. Agnihotri, 
Dated the 80th March, 1960, Registrar, 


1960]. NOTIFICATIONS 201 - 
Ë I , . `e. 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH . 
Notification 
No. 10441-577/60-G. Dated the 14th April, 1960. 


To inform you that the Principal, M. L. National College, Yamunagegr, (Dist. Ambalal.e 
vide, his letter No. U/33/1345, dated 18th March, 1960, has rusticated the following studeni 
for period of One “Academie Year, with effect from 17th March, 1960 to 6th, March, 1961, 


for the reasons mentioned agsiust him :— . E .. 
8.No. Hegd. No. Name of Father's Nams, Class. Reasons. s 
Student. - ° : . A 
l  57-ez-80397 Parbodh, Shri Makhan Lal IV Year For gross misconduct 
Chandar Anand and rowdyisg _ | 
Kesar Mall, 


Assistant Registrar (Cdn.) 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY ‘CHANDIGARH) 
No. 4601-4730/60-G Dated, the 5th March, 1960, 


2 To inform you that the Principal, Baring Union Christian College. Batala, vide, his 
letter No. CM(S)-107/69 dated the 16th February, 1960, has rusticated the following student 
for a period of One Academic Year. with effect from 16th February, 1960, to 15th February, 
1961, for the reason mentioned against him :— 


S. No. Regd. No. Name of Father's Name. Class. Reasons. 
e Student. 
le 57-38-142 Sat Pal Sharma Shri Bashamber 3rd Year Gross Misconduct 
Dass 


° 
; Kesar May, 
Assistant Registrar (Co-ordination) 
For Registrar, 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


Notification s e 

It is hereby votified that :— . 

1. Hira Lal S/o Shri Lal Chand C/o L. Bodh Raj. Patialla Chowk. Jpllundur City 
(Roll No. 67170, Matriculation Examination, (1959) has been disquSlified for three years, t.e,, 
1959, 1960 and 1961 for impersonation. . 

9. Jagdish Lal S/o Shri Ladha Ram, Hose No. 191/ W/[No. 1, Panipat, who passed" 
his Matriculation Examination in 1953 under Roll No. 25912 ang impersonated Hira Lal, 
has been declared as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of 
this University. y 

8. Partap Chand Aryya S/o Shri Vishnu Datt. Roll No. 739, M.A. Part I (Hindi) 
examination, July, 1959, who replaced the sheets of his answer-books in Papers IIT and IV, 
has been declared as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of 
this University. His result bas been quashed. 


Chendigarh (Capital) J. R. Agnihotri, 
Dated the 4th March, 1960. " Registrar. ` 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJI RAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
SR(ADM)60-II1 9 | Baroda 25th March, 1960 


It is hereby notified under the direction ofthe Syndicate that Shri Jethabhai Zeverbhai 
Patel, «a student of the 2nd year B.A. Class (Roll No. 183) ie rusticated from the 19th March, 
1960, up to the 28th February, 1961, and be not allowed to join any Institution or appear at 
any University examination in the University during the period. Pt Z 

l $ Sd. (Illegible), 

Eegistrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAGAR. 


Notification No. F-7:59/ EC. ent 


* 
In continuation of the notification of even number dated @0tb November, 1989, the 
following candidates who resorted to use of unfair means at the werious examinations of 
tbfs University held at the annual and supplementary sessions, 1959, have been disquali 
from passing any examination of the University for the period shown sgainst each, 


7 


10 


11 


78 


782 


788 


Regd, No. 


2282-8-54 


832-B-50 


8632-8-59 
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Period for 


Name and parentage cf Residence or Institution which die- 
from which appeared qualified 


the candidate 


Abdul Aziz Malik, 


Matriculation Examinetion, 1959 


Habibullah Malik S/p Pinjura, ç$ 


Kashmir. 


Pt. Nath Bhat nag, Kmr. 


Lakhmi Nath Sharma Govt. 


Shopian 2 years 


(1959 & 1960) 


Jawahir Lal Bhat S/o Banogund, P.O, Veri- 1 year 


(1959) 


High School, 1 year 


S/o Pandit Mahe Kokarnag, Kmr. (1959) 


shwar Nath 


Sujan Singh S/o Ni-- Govt. 


mal Singh 


B.A. & B.Sc. Examination 


, 1959 


High School, 2 years, 
Karnah. 


(1959 & 1960) 


Shafi Ahmed, S/o Peor S. P. College, Srinagar 3 years (1959. 


Salam-ud-Din 


1960 & 1961) 


Noor Mohmed Kengh Tengapora, Nawakadal, 3 years 


S/o Kh, Abdul Aziz 
Kengh . 


Srinagar 


(1959, 1960 & 
1961) 


Makhan Lal Kaul, S/o Porshyar, II Bridge, 8 years 
Srinagar. 


Pt. Rarwanand Karl 


° BA, (Supplementary) Examination, 1959 


861-G-54 


Munshi Fagil (Honours in Persiun) Exam. 1959 


46-OC-49 


(1989, 1930 Š, 
196) 


Smair Singh Raina, 8fo P. O. Pattan, Tehsil, 2 years 
Baramulla 


S. Isher Singh Faina 


(1969 & 1960) 


Moulvi Badhir Ahmad Wazapora, Srinagar. 9 years 


Qari, S/o  Mowlvi 
Badar-ud-Din Qari 


. e Shastri (Honours in Sanskrit) Exam. 1959 


84-RSM-65 


82-RSM-55 


52-SR-54 
80-RSM-58 


76-RSM-58 


57-8R-54 
1975-00-82 
T9-RSM.5b 
75-RSM-55 


Uttam Chandra Sharma, 
S/o Shankar Dass 
Sharma 


Darshan Lal Shar na, 
S/o Pt. Sern Siks 
Sharma 

Krishan Lal S/o Pt. 
Hari Chand 

Nand Kishore Sharma, 
8/o Hem Raj Sha-ma 


Tulsi Dass ‘Vaishnava - 
S/o Swami Jzegan 
Nath Das 

Tek Chand Sharma 8/o 
Pt. Prithvi Raj 

Soom Dstt S/o 3h: 
Parsho Ram 

Desh Raj Sharma S/o 
Pt. Chatan Das Charma 


Priatam Chandra Sharma 
S/o Pt.. Keka Ram 
Sharma 


(3959, 1960 & 


1961), 
Shri Rughnath Sans- 1 year 
krit Mahavidyalaya, (1989) 
Jammu. 
Do. 1 year 
(1959) 
Do, 1 year 
(1969) 
Do, J year 
(1959) 
Do. 1 year 
(1959) 
Do. l year 
(1959) 
Do. 1 year 
(1959) 
Do. 1 year 
(1959) 
Do. 1 year 
(1959) 


Ghulam Mohammad, 


- Registrar. 


` ^ é “ . 
1960] NOTIFICATIONS 6293. 
“, e . 
, . s'e. L: 
_ BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN ° >? 
. os Notification 


The undermentioned candidates had obtained permission to appear at the High School 
Examination held by the Board in 1958 and 1959 by giving false, statements in their appli- 
cations forms. C®nsequently their iespective examinations have been capcelled and they 


have further been debarfgd from appegring at any examination of the Bard to be held Jif , 


the year(s) as noted against each :— 2 j .. $ 
` ` Examination which has 
8. Roll No, Name of candidate Place ofe ‘been cancelled and 
No. i ` Residence year(s) for which 
debarred * 
w 
1 224 EN, 57/2827 Laxmi Narain Bhatta Alwar Inter. ineArts Exam. for 
É (Teacher) 1958 canceled and 


further debarred upta 
and including tbe exam. 


Rajesthen, Jaipur. 
° 


of 1981. 
2 18209 Kanhaiya Lal Kiead : Jaipur High School Exam. for 
* 1958 cancelled, 
8 13958 . Kailash Nath Bhardwaj Sikar Do. 
4 12508 (Main Exam.) Sarwan Kumar Sharme Jaipur High School Exam. (or, 
. 950 (Suppl. Exam.) 1959 cancelled, 
5 9159 (Main Exam. Gulab Chand Pancholi Jaipur Do, 
699 (Suppl. Exam.) . 
6 5339 Vijai Kumar Gaur Jhunjhunu High School Exam, for 
1959 cancelled anā 
° : . further debarred for 
1960. 
T 5950 Mahabeer Prasad Sharma S/o Chore High Schopl Exam, oe | 
. Brij Lel Sharma 1959 cancelled. 
3 8716 Chittar Mel Sharma Jaipur High School Exam. for ., 
AZ 1959 cancelled and N 
further debarred for ^ 
* ry . 1960. . 
9 9249 Har Daya! Jaifur Do. 
10 10974 Kishori Lal Gupta * Sikar High School Exam. for 
. 1959 eancelled. 
1l ` 10669 ' Manobar Lal Goger : Jaipur Do. 
12 10726 Mali Ram Parasramjika Jhunjhunu High School Exam, der 
59° eancelled erd 
further debarred for 
1960. 
18 11017 Narayan Lel Sharma S/o Jaipur Do, 
nt Pokhar Mal Sharma 
14 18067 ' Suraj Mel Gupte Jaipur Do. 
16 13093 Surej Mal Yogi Jaipur High School Exam. for 
1959 cancelled. 
16 18244 Virendra Singh Rajawat Jaipur High School Exam. for 
1959 cancelled and 
z further debarred for 
. 1960, 
17 14936 Giyani Sunder Singh Alwar High School Exam. for 
1959 cancelled. 
- 18 24774 Hari Kishore Bishnoi Jodhpur High School Exam. for 
i 1950 cancelled and 
further debarred for 
1960.-. 
19 95566 Bona Ram Patel Jodhpur High School Exam. for 
1959 cancelled. 
20 82730 Hamid Ali Khan Churu High School Exam. for 
i : 1959 cancelled and 
further debarred Pci 
1960. 
Baw 
(Sd.} Illegible. * 
: a Secretary, 
. Boe+fd of Secondary Educa iie, 
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